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THE SCENE OF WAR.—YV. 


THE FRENCH ON THE SOMME, 


‘*Allons-y ! c'est pour la patrie.” 


I HAD seen the mighty effort 
of our people on the Somme, 
and had witnessed the battle 
for Morval and Lesboufs from 
& point very near the left wing 
of our gallant allies; but I had 
not yet seen the French in 
action, I was therefore glad 
to know that an opportunity 
was now to be given me of 
doing so, 

Our headquarters were in an 
eld Cathedral town, in whose 
streets and squares there were 
almost as many Englishmen as 
Frenchmen ; while at our hotel 
the khaki and the grey-blue 
were closely intermingled. It 
was the meeting-point here, a 
little in the rear, of the two 
armies, 

The early morning found us 
on one of those straight, logical 
roads—unlike our own—that 
run with their Freneh direct- 
ness and singleness of purpose 
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from one considered peint to 
another. It was a road ani- 
mated by all the stir and pre- 
paration of organised war; 
which, as it is developed by 
the patient and strenuous in- 
dustry of her people through- 
out France, comes slowly, like 
the shaft of a lance te its blade- 
point, to .its final conclusion 
here upon the Front. So over- 
whelming is the interest of the ~ 
Fighting Line—that strange, 
shifting, and tragic area, where 
the thoughts and ideals of men 
are brought to the anvil of war 
—that one is prone to neglect 
these mighty preparations, this 
patient and faithful toil that 
is the prelude to victory. 

As we swept along the 
straight white road, it was 
thronged with these symbols 
of the will and tenaeity of 
Franee. 

“Under the light, sparkling 
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surface of this people,” said 
my companion, ‘there resides 
a core of indestructible granite, 
and the Boche is up against it 
now.” 

So he is; and the granite is 
legible upon the faces of all 
those men who toil upon these 
long white roads that are the 
arteries of war. 

Gone for the moment are 
the vivacity and the joy; 
but the infinite patience, the 
undying valour, these remain ; 
and let us bow to them when 
we meet them on the road. 

Here are the menders re- 
storing to the road its tradi- 
tienal perfection; reclaiming 
it foot by foot from the in- 
dignity that has been put upon 
it. Here are the drivers of 
the waggons, carrying to their 
brethren the provender of 


battle; the food and the fuel 
they need for their sustenance, 


the shells and cartridges they 
claim for the intruder upon 
their ancient soil. White with 
the dust, seamed with the 
sweat and the stress of their 
traffic, hard and enduring, 
these men have but one pur- 
pose at heart, one end in view ; 
and to this their strength is 
uncomplainingly directed. 

Beside them, along the Light 
Railway that cleaves the fields, 
there move the great guns, 
the armoured cars, and gallant 
engines, the steel waggons full 
of shells. 

The Light Railways converge 
at the temporary terminus a 
little behind the battle line, 
and a great activity is con- 
centrated here at the base of 
supply. Here are planks by 
the million for huts and 
trenehes; hurdles upon which 
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in the approaching winter the 
tired soldier may sleep without 
becoming imbedded in the 
slough and mud; lines upon 
lines and masses of shells, like 
a vast army waiting to go up 
and slay the enemy; sidings 
and platforms for each variety 
of goods; shining rails of steel 
as complex as the network of 
Clapham Junction; stores of 
every imaginable kind. 

Side by side with the Poilus 
works the captive Boche. 

“T ask from him nothing 
more than I do from my own 
people,” says the Colonel in 
command, “and if he would 
work nearly as well as my own 
Péres de famille of forty-five I 
should be content.” 

He doesn’t, of course; but 
then the Father of Forty-five 
is a freeman, working of his 
own will for the good of his 
country ; the other is a captive, 

It is a busy scene, interrupted 
from time to time by the thrust 
of war. The German aero- 
plane, when it ean get so far, 
drops its bombs, under cover 
of the night, upon the little 
colony, killing friend and foe 
alike; and Fritz and Frangois 
lie beside each other stricken by 
the same missile, The sound 
of the battle is heard in the 
distance, and the shadows of 
evening are lit with the summer 
lightning of the guns. 

Farther upon the road are 
the great guns that travel by 
rail, and heave their shells a 
distanee of twenty kilometres. 
You can see them in the 
autumn mists like mammoths 
pointing their trunks towards 
the invader, and from time to 
time you ean see the flame as 
it issues from their, lips; you 
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can hear the thunder of their 
voices as the gros obus go 
hurtling through the sky. If 
you go up to them you will 
find them like Leviathan at 
home in a field, and behind 
each gun the waggon of steel 
in which his provender is laid. 

When the door of the waggon 
is opened, one of the sleeping 
creatures is nipped by the claws 
of a travelling-erane and de- 
posited like a puppy in a cradle 
that moves along an aerial line 
of rail, until it is arrived at 
the mighty breach, its last 
resting - place before it fulfils 
its destiny. 

The slow twisting of a screw 
behind it sends it forth with a 
persuasive impulse into the 
open breach ; the door is closed 
upon its mystery; and then 
with a mighty music it sweeps 
upon the world, a living thing. 

Beside this portent the quiet 
cattle pasture, indifferent even 
to its voice; the women toil 
with bent shoulders in the 
fields they love, and the life 
of the hamlet moves upon its 
ancient course. 

When evening comes, the 
people of the gun gather to- 
gether like factory - workers 
after the day’s toil, and you 
can see them in a dark 
silhouette against the redden- 
ing sky, as a truck carries 
them away to their billets. 
One of the last to leave is the 
Battery Commander, a man 
who is the human equivalent 
of his charge ; solid and direct ; 
a hard and determined hitter. 

And here in another corner 
of the world, upon the fringe 
ef the Fighting Line, is the 
Aviators’ home. The place 
pulses with the very Spirit 
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of Attack. The French air- 
men, like our men, hold the 
initiative, and seek out and de- 
stroy the enemy wherever he 
is to be found. As we stand 
here upon the wood’s edge, 
facing the open plain, the Aero- 
planes come home from their 
raids across the frontier, and 
the still country air resounds 
to their flight. The music of 
their pinions is like the seund 
of the sea afar off; or, as they 
come near, like the vibration 
of a great beetle homing in 
Brobdingnag. 

First there is one, and then 
another, until the host is as- 
sembled and dormant upon the 
grass. But there is one that 
has not come back. Has he 
fought his fight for the last 
time, and will his comrades see 
him no more? We search the 
sky with a sharp inquiry, but 
there is no reply. 

Inside the hangars there are 
some new models—French and 
English. These are the fighting 
planes, for one man only. You 
can see where he sits with his 
eye upon the world, his time- 
piece before him, his feet upon 
the pedal, his hand upon the 
machine, the trigger of his gun 
apt for his instant use, the long 
roll of cartridges gleaming on 
the tape below, the engine upon 
which his life depends, the linen 
wings of flight, the slender wires 
of steel that stand between him 
and sudden death. 

High up there, 10,000 feet 
above the earth, the solitary 
flier fights and makes his battle 
alone. In a world that is drilled 
and driven as if the human 
entity were nothing, here is a 
corner in which the individual 
attains once more his right to 
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exist. And it is here where you 
might look to find this—that 
the Briton and the Frenchman 
are supreme. The man tri- 
umphs over the machine. You 
can see it in the faces of those 
men who ride the air. Youth 
and gaiety revive here in the 
hearts of our friends. It is no 
longer endurance but victory 
that meets us in their eyes, 
These are the men of the new 
generation that will trans- 
form France in the coming 
years. 

“You wish to know some- 
thing of the mechanism of our 
latest machines,” says the Com- 
mandant; “well, you cannot 
do better than have P——, he 
will tell you all about them ;” 
and with this he turns towards 
a bright-faced boy and puts his 
arm affectionately about his 
shoulders. 

“Sub - Lieutenant P——,” 
he says, “has brought down 
six of the enemy’s planes.” 

The Sub-Lieutenant is as 
eherubic and serene as a mid- 
shipman. His manner is cheery 
and confident, his brain as clear 
as crystal. 

We learn from him all about 
the new machine that there is 
to tell; and one of us is so 
impressed that he murmurs 
something about the airman’s 
superhuman task. “Oh/ nous,” 
replies the Superman, “on ne 
fait pas de gros travail.... 
On nous dit: ‘Il y a la ou la 
trois Boches, quil faut tuer.’ 
Alors nous, on y va, et on les 
abat sil’on peut. C'est tout.” 


It was Bélcke, one of the 
bravest of the German airmen, 
who eould not fathom the inex- 
plicable British spirit of sport. 
The French, he said, take their 
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flying fatalistically, with the 
grimmest earnestness. 

But he reckoned without the 
rising generation. 

In one of the tents in the 
bosom of the wood, there is 
gathered together each day the 
harvest the aviators bring 
home. Here are photographs 
of the most wonderful descrip- 
tion, showing with the accur- 
acy of a Recording Angel every 
detail of the German lines ; and 
from these there is prepared 
from day to day—one might 
almost say from hour te hour 
—a map, showing the develop- 
ment of the enemy’s trenches 
as he is driven from point to 
point, the emplacements of his 
guns, his captive balloons, the 
points at which his aeroplanes 
were brought down. You are 
seized, as you look at these, 
with a sense of the pains- 
taking science of war. 

It is in a place like this 
that you learn once for all 
what Air Supremacy means, 
—its part in the coming 
Victory. 

I have claimed for these 
our people that they surpass 


in their individuality the 
enemy; so do the French 
machines. The Boche has 


made the mistake you would 
expect of him—of trusting to 
a standardised type, produced 
in large numbers in factories. 
The Frenchman, with a finer 
instinct, has allowed for 4 
diversity of type. For the 
functions of air- machines in 
war are of many kinds. To 
record a few of the most ob- 
vious: there is the Plane that 
takes photographs; the Fight- 
ing Plane, with a superb turn 
of speed; the Bomb-Thrower ; 
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the Artillery Plane, that guides 
the fire of the guns; the In- 
fantry Plane, that helps to 
keep the advancing troops in 
touch. 

The photographs are taken 
from a height of from be- 
tween three to four thousand 
feet; and as soon as they are 
handed in they are put rap- 
idly through the developer, 
and printed so swiftly that 
within a day thousands of 
them are ready for dis- 
tribution. 

Each of these photographs 
is examined with a searching 
eye, with magnifying glasses 
or stereoscopes, by men speci- 
ally trained for this job. 

Inferences are drawn from 
pin-points that could mean 
nothing to the casual ob- 
server ; and a marvellous array 
of facts is placed at the dis- 
posal of the attacking troops, 
Thousands of lives are saved 
by this agency alone. 

Later, when the attack has 
been launched and the fight 
is at its fiercest; when the 
telephone wires have been 
snapped and uprooted from 
the earth; when the Barrage 
fire makes a deadly wall whieh 
even the gallant Liaison mes- 
sengers, the bravest of the 
brave, can scarcely penetrate 
—it is again the aeroplane, 
with its wireless apparatus, 
that comes to the help of the 
soldier and enables the Army 
Commander to control and 
direct the movements of his 
force, It is the aeroplane that 
Saves men from that most 
bitter of all inflictions — the 
fire of their own guns. The 
task of the aviator, as he flies 
low over the deadly mélée, is 
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full of peril; and it calls for 
@ mind that will work at its 
finest under a hail of fire, in- 
different to all personal risks. 
You must be a brave man, 
with nerves of steel, to play 
that game. 

Take the record of but one 
of these heroes— 

“ Lieutenant ——. He fought 
six combats in the air, forcing 
two of the enemy’s planes to 
the ground within their own 
lines. He showed in these 
circumstances the most ab- 
solute contempt for death, 
paying not the slightest at- 
tention to the fact that in four 
of these fights his plane was 
repeatedly hit by the machine- 
gun fire of the enemy. On 
the 15th of March 1916, al- 
though his mitrailleuse had 
jammed, he carried out the 
task assigned to him, scattering 
the enemy’s planes by a series of 
audacious manceuvres, and re- 
turned to headquarters with 
his machine riddled with 
bullets.” 

But the number of such 
episodes is legion. 

Beyond the great guns and 
the Aviation Camp, the road 
now carries us into the dread 
Land of War. You cannet 
mistake it if you have once 
seen it here in France; for it 
is the negation of all that you 
have held most dear upon this 


earth. In this land Ruin 
walks hand in hand with 
Death. The green meadows 


and the russet orchards, the 
lovely woods that should be 
turning to gold and amber 
and cinnabar; the creepers 
that should be climbing in 
crimson upon the cottage walls ; 
the old people at their doors, 
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the children at the gate, the 
rose-cheeked maidens blushing 
with the sap and flow of life; 
the blue smoke of each home- 
stead curling into the quiet 
sky; the lights at the win- 
dows; the stir and music of 
the street,— all these have 
gone. 

Aceldama, it has become a 
place of woe; and Golgotha, 
a place of skulls, 

One cannot convey to an- 
other, who has not seen it, the 
desolation and horror of the 
scene. The fields are of a 
melancholy brown, where dying 
weeds hang their dejected and 
tattered heads; the woods are 
ghostly remnants of what once 
were trees, but are now mis- 
shapen and tortured forms that 


grieve the open sky ; the houses’ 


where they retain any form 
at all are ruined beyond the 
semblance of human habita- 
tions, with roofs that grin at 
one like the teeth of a skull, 
and walls that look as if a 
leprosy had fastened upon 
their tottering remains, The 
white highway, that was once 
so superb and finished a thing, 
the lineal heir of Rome, is now 
as weary and as broken as if it 
led to Hell. 

A side-road from it—one of 
those familiar and domestic 
things we love—leads to the 
hamlet and Chateau of ——, 
and it is the most pitiful 
semblance of a road upon 
which human footsteps ever 
echoed since man began to 
call himself civilised. In its 
earlier part we can still dis- 
cover the alignment of its 
avenue, its outline of what 
were onee trees. Some, hit in 
the middle by a furious shell, 


lift the dark fragments of 
their trunks a few feet above 
the soil; others stand like 
shivered masts against the 
grey weeping sky. Upon none 
is there any sign or tremor of 
life, save where the bark flaps 
with a melancholy insistence 
as if it wished to speak. The 
fields upon either side of it 
are completely bereft of every- 
thing that grows, and se pitted 
with the accuracy of the shells 
that they are like a smallpox 
that has fastened upon the 
face of the earth. Its surface 
is littered with the débris of 
battle; with helmets and water- 
bottles riddled, like those who 
owned them, with bullet-holes ; 
with bombs and hand-grenades 
and unexploded shells and 
unused cartridges; and frag- 
ments of men’s clothes and 
accoutrements. Even to walk 
here you need to exercise a 
vigilant discretion, for a touch 
of the foot might stir any one 
of these sinister things that 
look like rattles and fir-cones 
into violent life; and it is well 
not to look too elosely into the 
pits where the remnants of 
human creatures pretrude from 
the sheltering earth. 

When you look up from 
these pitfalls and these gins, 
you see about you the torment 
of what is called a reciprocal 
bombardment. 

From the wood you have 
left behind you there come 
the incessant flashes of the 
French guns; upon the pecked 
fields there fall from moment 
to moment the shells of the 
German howitzers, sending up 
columns of black cloud and 
geysers of mud, and the grey 
void over your head is peopled 
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with the voices of invisible 
hosts. You cannot see them, 
yet you feel every time you 
look up that you ought to see 
them, so near are they, so in- 
sistent is their cry. There is 
the crash of the German 77, 
the rending tear of the soixante- 
quinze that almost splits your 
ear-drums, the deep-toned 
cooing howl of the howitzer 
followed by its appalling smash, 
the false note of the ill-made 
shell that knows not whither 
it is bound, the sudden cry 
and rattle of the mitrailleuse 
seeking its prey. 

Such is the orchestra of the 
battlefield; but terrifying as 
it is, you soon get used to it, 
and go plodding along the 
road with scarcely a touch of 
physical discomfort. Presently 
some one will know how to 
get a picture of these invisible 
agents of death, a record of 
their devilish voices; and then 
with the film of the einema 
before you, showing men in the 
instant of death, you will have 
your battlefield displayed for 
your edification without moving 
from your chair. But for the 
moment a little effort is needed 
to know what these things are 
like. 

In the midst of these sur- 
roundings, in the shelter of 
&@ cemented and bomb- proof 
casemate taken from the 
enemy, is a Poste de Secours, 
or advanced dressing-station 
for the wounded. It is so 
dark in here that you need 
a few moments to adjust your 
vision; but in a little while 
the dim erowd at the entrance 
resolves itself into its com- 
ponent units, and in the con- 
siderate shadows you can see 
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the newly wounded, the dying, 
and the sufferers from shell- 
shock. FE doubt if there is 
anything more pitiful than 
the sight of these broken 
men, A wound you can 
understand, but here is some- 
thing that goes deeper. They 
sit here, in their grey - blue 
uniforms, their trench helmets — 
still upon their heads, but 
bowed down and unable to 
speak, The fire has been 
stolen from their hearts. 

“A couple of days’ rest,” 
says the Surgeon, “and they 
will be all right.” So they 
will—but think of what they 
must have gone through to 
be here. When these men 
hear the sound of a gun their 
bodies wilt as if they had been 
hit. 

A little way beyond stands 
the Chateau of ——, a heap 
of rubbish; and if it be your 
purpose to call upon the officer 
in command, you must burrow 
into this rubbish-heap, and 
pass, like the wolf and the 
cony, from the light of day. 
Then you will find him in 
the cellar of the Chateau, a 
brain at work by the light 
of a solitary lamp. In one 
dim corner there lies in « 
dejected pile the library of 
this country house, rescued 
and brought together by these 
kindly people; and if books 
are anything to you, if they 
have solaced your grief or 
added to your joys, you will 
feel as distressed by the misery 
and ruin that have overtaken 
them as by the all but inhuman 
agony that meets your eyes. 
Some of them bear the arms 
of the Dukes of Chaulnes. Do 
you remember how Madame 
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de Sévigné loved this neigh- 
bourhood, si beau, si charmant ? 

In another dim corner, with 
their faces turned to the wall, 
are the family portraits. Upon 
the narrow deal table that 
is supported at one end for 
want of a leg by a Louis XVI. 
settee upholstered in watered 
silk, there are the wonderful 
staff-maps of the advancing 
line of battle, showing the 
enemy’s trenches, the em- 
placements of his guns, his 
fortified positions. All that 
the aeroplanes see from the 
heaven above is recorded 
here. 

Here is the place they are 
going to take to-morrow—the 
Suererie of Genermont. “ Voila 
un gres morceau,” says the 
Colonel, tapping it cheerily 
with his finger. “We give 
them no rest; trench by 
trench, foot by foot (and a 
foot here is often a hundred 
metres), we drive them before 
us. Our men are simply 
splendid. But we do not 
waste them. No! In this 
war of Exhaustion it is our 
business to kill, not to be 
killed.” 

And this is the lesson that 
the Freneh, with their keen 
intuition, their genius for 
war, have learnt, perhaps a 
little quicker than we have, 

“ Deux petits blessés,” said 
the General to me this morn- 
ing, “in exchange for seven 
hundred prisoners. We pounded 
them to the last fraction of a 
second, and when our men fell 
upon them it was ‘Kamerad.’” 

It is not always so; with 
the best of preparation there 
is often both hard and bitter 
fighting to be done; there is 


the revenge of the enemy’s 
artillery when his ruined 
trenches are taken by our 
troops; but in the long-run 
this is the lesson we are learn- 
ing from two years of war; 
and it is the gun-factories and 
the munition - girls who are 
helping us to apply it. 

The Boche says, “ Look at 
the map”; we reply, “Look 
at our prisoners and at your 
dead.” 

In this chamber of the 
Chateau the French when they 
advanced found six German 
officers killed, not by wounds 
but by the concussion of a 
shell. “It fell there,” said the 
Colonel, pointing to the circle 
of light by the hole through 
which we had come; “and 
when we entered we found 
them with the blood oozing 
from their ears and noses, 
their blood- vessels ruptured, 
but otherwise intact.” 

He shrugged his shoulders, 
and put up the palms of his 
hands. 

“We should do no better if 
one fell there now——” His 
manner was cheery and vital, 
the faces about him smiling 
and courteous. He might have 
been the Master of the house 
receiving us in the big drawing- 
room upstairs. 

“Why! Yes!” he said, “I 
have no objection to your 
going up to the First Line; 
but be careful, I pray you. 
I should be desolated,” and 
he smiled with a touch of 
irony, “if anything happened 
to you.” 

As we emerged into the day- 
light, a French plane came 
flying low over the ruins of 
the Chateau, ringed about with 
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black puffs of shrapnel, which 
pursued her like hounds. 

All about us lay the rem- 
nants of the Chateau. That 
rubbish-heap there was its 
farm, and that blistered spot 
upon which no blade of grass 
was visible was its lawn. Those 
withered trees were its shel- 
tering wood, and here - and 
there we could trace the frag- 
ments of its encircling wall. 
The whole of its area was 
seamed with the German 
trenches. An officer who was 
with me looked at it with a 
cool and deliberate air. 

“Quite done for,” he said, 
“and I happen to know that 
De K spent three hundred 
thousand francs on it just 
before the war broke out.” 

It is thus that you realise 
what France has endured. 

We were now obliged to 
enter the shelter of the long 
communication trench; and 
from time to time as we 
stopped to look over its walls 
we could see the Artillery 
battle progressing with an 
increasing fury, the flight of 
the German aeroplanes, and the 
falling ever nearer and nearer 
of the shells. Here and there 
in the general waste there 
survived the fragment of a 
wall, a solitary tree which 
helped to mark the direction 
we were taking. All else was 
@ void, blistered beyond all 
earthly semblance, 

The black face of a nigger 
peeping out from this Inferno 
was a startling apparition. 

We found him presently, one 
of a party, clearing the ruined 
trenches. Pipe in mouth, clad 
in the same blue helmet and 
uniform, they worked here side 
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by side with their French 
brethren. Brethren they were, 
too, in their easy and friendly 
companionship. In the hos- 
pitals, too, you find them so— 
black face and white face near 
each other, bound by the tie 
of common sacrifice. 

Every here and there a small 
wooden cross, standing up from 
the walls of the trench with 
some simple inscription, “Un 
brave Frangais,” showed where 
lay the remnants of one who 
had died for his country. 

And then we came to a 
point which the diggers had 
not yet reached; whence the 
tide of battle had barely ebbed, 
and the trenches still lay as 
they had been left by the 
beaten enemy. 

*‘ Here, where we stand now,” 
said one who was with us, 
“you see the débris of a bar- 
rage across which the Boche 
and our people threw hand- 
grenades at each other, until 
we broke through and drove 
them before us.” 

Every few yards there was 
a shaft leading down from the 
trench into a dug-out, and in 
each of these dug-outs there 
lay rifles and bandoliers and 
gas-masks, hastily abandoned 
by the enemy; and sometimes 
these dug-outs were sealed by 
the explosion of a shell, and in 
them there lay those who had 
been killed or buried alive. 

And so we came to where 
the dead still lay unburied ; 
the human creature with all his 
potentialities, reduced to that 
whieh had better remain un- 
described... . 

We atill went on, and as I 
turned to look back I found 
that I was alone with C——, 
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an officer of the Chasseurs 
d’Afrique, who strode on be- 
fore me gay and exultant. 

“We are about 300 metres 
now from the Boche; let us 
see what’s happening,” said he, 
and climbing a little way up 
the broken wall of the trench, 
he looked out upon the howling 
waste. 

It was the same tragic scene 
that had met our eyes since 
first we embarked upon this 
journey— but more deadly, 
more intense in its mournful 
expression. The increasing 
battle, the loud explosions of 
the shells, the rattle of the 
machine - guns, the German 
planes venturing here and 
there within our reach, the 
rising eolumns and masses of 
black smoke, the dead men lying 
below, gave me an impression 
that can never fade of the hell 
into which the best and bravest 
of the world go with a smile. 

And then a little incident 
occurred which brought the 
scene to a sort of personal 
climax. For as I stood here, 
absorbed in its detail, I saw 
approaching me, racing across 
the grey waste, like some foot- 
baller dashing for his goal, a 
small black creature, clearly 
visible, swaying from side to 
side, yet furiously intent* upon 
its course. I dropped into the 
trench to the sound of a smash- 
ing explosion ; a shower of mud, 
and a heavy fall as de V——, 
who had been following us, 
rolled over at my feet. 

“Nous avons échappé belle,” 
laughed C——, brushing the 
mud from his tunic, and as I 
did the same a small warm 
object fell from the folds of 
my coat. 


“It was the wind of the 
damned thing that knocked me 
over,” said de V. » picking 
himself up, somewhat abashed. 

We found the shell on the 
lip of the trench fuming as if 
with rage at having failed of 
its purpose, 

We were evidently in luck; 
for Mr Bass, of an American 
paper—an old campaigner who 
carries with him a wound from 
the Russian front—who should 
have been where it fell, had 
fortunately dropped a couple 
of yards behind. The rest of 
our party, farther off, seeing 
the shell fall, retired to a dug- 
out, assured that we should 
never meet again. A pause of 
@ second or two—a yard this 
way or that,—such is the in- 
terval between all that life 
means to us and the bleak 
oblivion of death. 

It is a risk that the soldier 
at the Front takes every day 
of his life. 

“Don’t be distressed for me 
if I fall,” says he, writing to 
mother or wife, “it is a glorious 
death to die.” 





We ate our lunch in an 
underground mansion, which 
for the past two years had 
been the home of a German 
General and his Staff. It was 
a very elaborate piece of sub- 
terranean architecture, right 
under the metalled surface of 
the Route Nationale from 
Amiens to St Quentin, and if 
you look out for it you will 
find a water-colour of it in the 
best of all the illustrated papers 
of the war. Its fagade, to 
which we descended by a flight 
of steps, was after the style 
of a Bavarian chalet, with a 
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spirited inscription in German 
Gothic, to the effect that, in 
spite of old Joffre’s ugly faces, 
no shells could reach them 
there. Beside it, on the 
cemented side-wall, there was 
a neat little tablet of a chaste 
simplicity — . 
“OFFERED TO OUR GENERAL 
BY HIS BRETONS.” 





There were sandbags and 
cemented works to enhance its 
safety; and within there was 
the parlour where we lunched, 
with a piano against the wooden 
walls and a frieze of vines along 
the cornice. Behind there was 
the General’s bedroom, with a 
spring mattress stolen from 
the nearest chateau ; a big gilt 
mirror in which he might sur- 
vey his person; an arm-chair 
covered in crimson velvet, in 
which he might take his after- 
luncheon nap; and pictures of 
the Fatherland upon the walls 
to soothe his sentimental soul. 

Where, I wonder, is that 
German General now? 

The kitchen was a dream; 
and since the great must have 
the small to wait upon them, 
there were cabins, not quite so 
luxurious, for his personal at- 
tendants. There was electric 
light, 

Clearly this warrier had an 
eye to the amenities of life, and 
it was our luck to profit by 
them. The fare was good, the 
roof shell-proof, and as we sat 
together here about the table 
in the happy fellowship that 
comes of association with the 
French, the most delightful of 
all people at a meal, we laughed 
over the incidents of the morn- 
ing and forgot the rearing of 
the guns outside. 
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And when we had finished, 
we climbed out into the open 
again to find Frangois Flamenc, 
with his fresh face_and cheery 
air, his blue trench helmet on 
his head, and a pipe in the 
corner of his mouth, painting 
the villa. The French officers 
of our party were delighted to 
see him. There was much hand- 
shaking and friendly chaff, and 
we had the honour of being 
introduced to the painter. 

It seems that M. Flameng 
has permission to go where he 
likes and to paint whatever 
pleases his eye. Since the be- 
ginning of the War he has been 
busy in this way, and there is 
no one better known in trench 
and camp than this distin- 
guished and joyous personage. 
It was a great and a very un- 
expected pleasure to see him 
at work. 

The scene amidst which these 
events transpired was of an 
impressive character. Above 
it there rose in its tragic and 
misshapen lines the gaunt 
skeleton of a wood. At one 
end of it there was a cemetery 
of new-made graves, each with 
its wooden eross and simple 
inscription: “Guyot Pierre— 
Soldier of France” — “ Lieu- 
tenant M——, an affectionate 
tribute from his Company.” Be- 
side them stood a tall man in a 
long buff coat with his cassock 
peeping from under it, a trench 
helmet on his head, and a face 
like that of Christ, with his 
blonde beard and gentle eyes. 
Next to him stood the Divi- 
sional Surgeon, a humorous 
character : “ Un vrai type,” said 
an officer, laughing at his sin- 
gular manner and speech; 
about them there moved upon 
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their varied business the French 
infantry, hardy and matter-of- 
fact. 

With a sudden whir an 


. aeroplane came fiying over the 


tree-tops, almost brushing them 
with its wings. And beyond 
these the heavy batteries roared 
their menace, and the ground 
shook with their wrath. It 
was a beautiful sight, too, in 
its way: the low concealed 
valley ; the blue figures moving 
amongst the trees; the Battery 
Commanders, cool and icy in 
their places of control, their 
clear peremptory voices cleav- 
ing the welter of sound; the 
men at the guns like stokers 
at a furnaee; the sudden flash, 
the bursting roar, the recoil; 
and in the grey sky, visible to 
the eye, the messenger of Death 
upon his way. Over all, ceas- 
less in their brooding, the 
Freneh aviators flying low over 
the field of vision, the eyes of 
France fixed upon the enemy. 
We met the General at work 
in his dug-out in another part 
of the field. It was another 
habitation to that ef his Ger- 
man rival. “Voila mon Cabinet 
de travail,” said he, ushering 
me inte the smallest of little 
rooms by the roadside, with a 
table in it, a chair, a telephone, 
and a staff-map upon the wall. 
Some steps cut in the mud led 
down to his bedroom, which 


was like a steamer cabin. The 
bulb of an electric light hung 
beside his bed. “A present 
from the Boche,” he said, 
Next door his Staff were at 
work, the telephone was con- 
stantly in action, and a de- 
spatch rider occasionally came 
peppering up the road. 

We climbed up into~ the 
field above, The same desolate 
waste, the same mournful void 
that war creates wherever it 
places its deadly hand. Upon 
the skyline I could see the 
faint outlines of the Bois de 
Trones, by which I had stood 
on the day of the British 
battle. French and English, 
hand in hand, good friends 
and loyal comrades, we go 
forward, never doubting, to 
the ultimate goal, sealing our 
compact with the blood of our 
peoples. 

Can we ever forget them, or 
they us? 

And then, as I stood here 
with the General—a man of 
the old type, vivid and martial, 
a soldier of France—some 
homing pigeons came flying 
through the grey sky, gentle 
of wing and faithful to their 
cause; and out of the tar- 
nished waste a lark rose sing- 
ing into the heavens, above 
the griefs and the turmoil of 
men, unconscious of the tragedy 
about her. 


THE SAUSAGE. 


The first time I saw the 
sausage was at Venice. It 
hung there in the drowsy air 
over the public gardens, a blot 
upon the horizon of the beauti- 
ful city. It seemed to remain 





up there interminably, and one 
saw it swelling at the end of 
every canal, bulging over every 
spire and dome. It was an eye- 
sore, and the one ugly thing 
in the magical perspective. It 
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bore too familiar a resemblance 
to the beer-swilling Boche, 

One saw it again frequently, 
less obtrusive in the soft misty 
island air, brooding over the 
might of London. It did not 
inspire respect or liking. Its 
amorphous lines, its very cap- 
tivity, were against it. But 
one took it for granted, though 
always with a touch of re- 
sentment. 

And then I saw it over the 
battle of the Somme, filling 
with wind, and seemingly mov- 
ing in a creseent line, like the 
Armada when it came sailing 
up the Channel. It, the sau- 
sage, was beautiful then, with 
the sun painting colours on its 
curves, and the shrapnel burst- 
ing about it in puffs of cloud 
and fire. If there was any one 
that one envied on that occa- 
sion, it was the man in the Dra- 
chen, at whose feet the biggest 
battle in history was developing 
in all its marvellous detail. But 
life, as poor Trilby might have 
said, is not all beer and skittles 
up there; the Drachen some- 
times becomes excited, and, 
breaking its nose-string, rushes 
off to immolation, or the shrap- 
nel just happens to burst inside 
the observer's car; and in any 
case one is liable to be very 
sea-sick up there. To be sea- 
sick at an altitude of 3000 feet, 
over the greatest battle in 
history, might be worse than 
death. 

In the end I got my chance 
of going up in a Drachen and 
experiencing some of its emo- 
tions for myself, It was upon 
the great Chélons plain, look- 
ing towards the Montagne de 
Rheims, where the observers 
learn their job. It was a 
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cold grey evening, lit with 
the fires of the setting sun. 
Upon the earth below the 
Drachen there was drawn up 
a squad of French infantry, 
the section attached for duty 
with it. In a dug-out that 
was open at either end there 
was a motor with a roll of 
steel —the eonnecting-cord— 
and a reel of telephone-wire. 
When the Drachen is station- 
ary, the motor lives in this 
shelter; but when it moves 
the motor emerges, and noses 
its way steadily in pursuit. 
Upon the nearest road there is 
the equipment of the Drachen, 
consisting of trucks laden with 
shelter for the men, and a 
moving bureau in which there 
are maps and papers, and a 
journal that is full of strik- 
ing pages. It is the record of 
all that the observer has seen: 
the march of the enemy’s in- 
fantry through his trenches; 
the location of his guns; the 
damage inflicted on him by 
the French artillery; the lie 
of his country. It is the 
record also of the risks and 
dangers to which the ob- 
server has been subjected, and 
it tells you something of the 
winds and temperature up 
there above the scene ef con- 
flict. 

The car is a wide square 
basket into which you climb 
as the Drachen sways and 
bulges above you, impatient 
for flight. A heavy fur coat, 
and a helmet to save your 
neck in ease you should in- 
continently fall out, are part 
of the equipment. There is a 
telephone, and a pair of glasses, 
and the parachute. The para- 
chute lives inside a eylinder, 
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which is fastened with cords 
and strapped to your back. 
All you have to do in case 
the Drachen is set on fire, or 
shows a disposition to go over 
to the enemy, is to climb on 
to the edge of the basket, 
stand there for a second, and 
jump over. 

For a hundred feet or so you 
have the sensation of your life. 
You drop like a stone at an 
altitude of say 4000 feet. Then 
with any luck your weight 
pulls off the lid of the para- 
chute— which is falling less 
rapidly than you are—its 
silken folds expand, and you 
ride the air with a graceful 
motion, till you touch the solid 
earth once more, The man 
who does this sort of thing 
must have a sound heart, good 
nerve, and abundant faith; but 
he must feel every time he 
does it that he has known the 
sensation of plunging into 
eternity. 

Nothing on the other hand 
is easier or more pleasant than 
the ascent in a Drachen, especi- 
ally one of the perfected kind 
we owe to the genius of the 
Freneh army. Compared with 
an aeroplane, it is like a sail- 
ing ship in calm weather. No 
engine throbs beside you. It 
is so still that you might hear 
the beating of your heart, 
You are lifted gently above 
the earth like a bit of thistle- 
down. Fields, roads, villages, 
and trees drop away from you, 
as if withdrawn by an invisible 
hand. The earth becomes like 
a piece of shot silk; here and 
there across it you ean trace 
the winding of a little stream, 
the glint of a pool touched by 
the rose of the sun. The squad 


of French infantry look like 
tiny little soldiers of lead, and 
then you forget their existence. 
Overhead the brown folds of 
the Drachen swell like the 
trunk of a mammoth. A wind 
blows through the rigging, and 
the suspension cords float in 
the air like bits of thread. 
The operator is busy at his 
telephone. There is a sudden 
flame showing where some gun 
is concealed, The news sweeps 
swiftly down to the Battery 
Commander. He trains his 
weapon on the enemy. 

There is a spurt of dust, the 
flash of an exploding shell— 
“Fifteen yards to the right.” 
“Right, but your shells are 
falling short.” ‘Ha! very 
near that time.” “Got him, 
by God.” 

That is the sort of thing 
in outline. We are learning, 
remember. 

This is not a battle. Still 
we are near the front. Up 
here in the still and quiet 
spaces of heaven we can hear 
very plainly the music of the 
guns; we can see upon the 
horizon their lightning flash— 
and then—over the wires— 

“On guard; an enemy’s 
plane is coming towards you.” 

The corporal, who is eigh- 
teen, smiles indulgently— 

“Je ne m’oeeupe pas de 
tout ga,” he says, turning to 
his pencil and his bit of paper. 

‘“‘Crash, crash, crash,”— we 
ean see the aeroplane bearing 
down upon us like an eagle 
in the sky, with the puffs of 
red cloud bursting in a circle 
about him. The Drachen floats 
on, like a great caterpillar, 
squidgy, amorphous—a tempt- 
ing prey. But the guns keep 
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the Fokker at bay; his re- 
ception is too warm; he turns 
and sweeps back in a wide 
circle towards the German 
lines, the clouds pursuing 
him. 
The first stars begin to 
shine in the sky. 

The corporal laughs. “It 
would be chic to have one’s 
girl up here—all to one’s 
self!” 

But again it is not all beer 
and skittles. It is bitter cold 
up here, and the night-shifts 
are long and lonely. Upon 
active service the Drachens are 
often hit, and the soft bulbous 
creature set on fire. When 
this happens it falls for all its 
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bulk like a drop of flaming 
wax from a candle. In the 
aviator’s record you will often 
see the Drachen amongst his 
trophies. Thus— 


“ Sous-Lieutenant N——” 
“ Nombre de ses Victotres; 
10 Avions et 2 Drachens.” 


It gives you an uncomfort- 
able sensation to remember 
this, when you see an avion 
coming towards you from the 
enemy’s lines with felonious in- 
tent. Suppose the parachute 
don’t work? But why sup- 
pose anything? In this war 
it is best to smile like the 
corporal and go on with your 
job, whatever it is. 


GENERAL JOFFRE, 


Before the Ist ef August 
1914 the name of Joffre was 
unknown to the world, yet the 
General was already marked 
out for the supreme command 
of the armies of France. We 
have all heard the story of 
General Pau, the one-armed 
soldier of 1870, to whom this 
post was offered; but chivalry 
still lives in France, and 
General Pau said: “No! Joffre 
is the younger man; you must 
have him instead of me.” 

(Wasn’t it Outram, the 
Bayard of India, who made 
way likewise for the gallant 
Havelock ?) 

The choice of General Joffre 
was also the cheice of the 
French people. Great men 
do not rise to eminence by 
chance; and great nations, we 

lieve, are inspired in times 
of crisis to select the man who 
best represents the spirit that 


is moving amidst them. Gen- 
eral Joffre embodied the spirit 
of France before the War. A 
great soldier, but pacific; a 
great man, but a faithful 
public servant; a General who 
would fight and endure; but 
a eautious fighter who would 
not lead his people into brilliant 
adventures, France believed 
in him as England believed 
in Kitchener. Joseph-Jaeques- 
Césaire Joffre is as sure to-day 
of his place in the history of 
the world as Quintus Fabius, 
the Cunetator, who saved 
Rome. 

It was my privilege recently 
te be received by the General 
at his headquarters in France. 
It was a beautiful place this in 
which he lived, when he was not 
engaged upon the very scene 
of War; so quiet, so imbued 
with the traditional perfection 
of France, that it was the last 
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place in which the layman 
might expect the commander 
of a mighty army to be found. 
But there are many things 
about this War that the 
layman does not  under- 
stand. 

There was also an absence 
of state and eeremonial, which 
those who understand the 
temper of this simple man 
might well have looked for. 

A sentry in the blue of the 
French army, his bayonet 
fixed, his steel helmet on his 
head, stood smartly to atten- 
tion as we turned in at the 
gate. There was something 
in his air which seemed to 
say: “Yes, I know that I 
stand at the Generalissimo’s 
gate.” There is always the 
making of the Old Guard in 
the French soldier. The great 
traditions live on. 

It was a small house that 
rose behind him, embroidered 
with a crimson creeper, and 
adjacent to the public road. 
There was no long avenue of 
approach. We entered, and 
passing through some little 
rooms in which the officers 
of his personal staff were at 
work, we came to one that 
was empty and quiet. It was 
a very small room, very simply 
furnished, yet touched with 
the grace and lightness of 
the French spirit. Then some 
one opened a connecting door, 
and I was shown into the 
cabinet de travail, in which 
the Generalissimo did his 
work. At the farther end of 
it—it is a long narrow room 
—I saw his familiar massive 
figure, in a dark-blue uniform, 
slowly rising from the table 
to come towards me, 





I was struck at once with 
his shyness, so little to be 
looked for in the commander 
of millions of men, so entirely 
unlike that of the typical 
Frenchman. It recalled to 
my mind upon the instant 
Pierre Loti’s impression of 
a great Indian prince—the 
Maharana of Udaipur — his 
possession, as he happily puts 
it, of a “certaine forme par- 
ticuliére de timidité que je n'ai 
jamais rencontrée que chez de 
trés grands seigneurs,” 

Those who know His High- 
ness the Maharana have re- 
cognised the fidelity of the 
picture. General Joffre leaves 
upon one at the first meeting 
something of the same impres- 
sion. The Maharana claims to 
be descended from the Sun— 
he lives at the very summit 
of the Indian pride of race; 
the General stands for the 
people of Franee, yet they 
have in common this subtle 
mystery of personality. Per- 
haps it is that they are both 
conscious of the great thing 
for which they stand; per- 
haps it is that a certain sim- 
plicity is at the end of all the 
panoplies of life, like the ray 
of white light that comes of 
manifold colours. The fact 
remains. 

And then the next thing 
that struck me about the 
General was his _ blondness, 
his slumbrous blue eyes, his 
yellow hair turning to grey. 

After a little while I began 
to realise that the man before 
me was not a Frenchman at 
all. The thing has happened 
before. Neither was Napoleon. 
Venezelos, I have heard it 
said, is not a Greek. Beacons- 
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field, the pride of the English 
Tories, was a Jew. 

The speech of General 
Joffre recalls the unmistak- 
able brogue of the Catalan. 
When the sound of it fell 
upon my ears, I was back 
once more in the Eastern 
Pyrenees, It is odd that this 
little province of Spanish 
descent—the Cinderella of the 
family — should have thrown 
up a leader of France in her 
critical hour. In the days 
of Mazarin its people were 
passionately opposed to union 
with the French people. But 
the French have the art of 
Assimilation. 

As this big man, with the 
big brow and the calm shy 
manner, stands talking to me 
with his arms folded across 
his breast, the fingers hidden, 
the thumbs showing—it is his 
characteristic pose,—one real- 
ises that there are depths in 
his nature, simple as it is, 
which it might be difficult to 
sound — something of that 
mystery we call genius. I sup- 
pose that the General himself 
is unconscious of these depths. 

“The Catalan,” it has been 
said, “is like a still pool in 
the volatile sea of France.” 

It is of the still pool that 
General Joffre reminds one. 

There are two clearly marked 
types in that province of the 
South, that is as far south as 
Rome—the blonde and the 
dark, You see the streams 
flowing side by side in all the 
little villages of the hills—the 
Gothic and the Iberian, Who 
knows what blood has gone 
in the unwritten past to make 
this soldier of Franee ? 
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The General's heart is soft, 
like that of all those people 
down there, for his native 
country. He spoke to me of 
the Cerdagne as we speak of 
Kashmir, and as all the Cata- 
lans speak of that jewel of the 
Pyrenees. Far beyond the 
borders of France, into the 
Spanish Peninsula, the people 
recognise him as one of them- 
selves; and I doubt if Paris 
can be prouder of her Chief 
than is Barcelona, that throng- 
ing and restless eity of Spain. 

The General is not a talker 
—he is one of those who listen ; 
but when he speaks it is to 
the point. Our conversation 
turned upon the war, and the 
prevailing note of feeling in 
Germany. 

“ Kvidemment,” he says, “ils 
ont grand besoin de la paix, 
mais nous ne pouvons pas leur 
en accorder beaucoup. Discuter 
de la paix est inutile, Ils ne 
sont pas préts & accepter les 
seules conditions que nous leur 
imposerions. Alors, il faut con- 
tinuer, jusqu’a ce quils soient 
vraiment battus.” 

You cannot better express 
the view of the Allies. 

Upon the top of an arm- 
chair in a corner of this 
room I caught a glimpse of 
the General’s red képi with its 
braid of gold. It was put away 
there carelessly, as a sehool- 
boy might drop his cap on 
coming in from out of doors. 
The French call him Grand- 
papa Joffre; it is their way 
of expressing their confidence 
and affection; but there is 
something still of the child in 
this great Soldier and Marshal 
of France. 

L 
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SENLIS, 


In the complex and intri- 
cate history of this war, with 
all its modern embellishments, 
there is nothing more striking 
than the way in which, as of 
olden days, the movements of 
men have been dictated by the 
framework of the Earth. It 
is, I suppose, the last occasion 
on which this will be so. The 
Zeppelin and the Aeroplane 
definitely mark the opening of 
@ new era, and the wars of the 
twenty-first century will be 
fought in the uncharted world 
of the sky. 

When our little army fell 
back before the Vandal hordes 
at Mons, it found no rest till 
it had been enabled to place 
between itself and the head- 
long rush of the enemy “a line 
of natural defence,” and the 
history of those mighty days, 
till the deadlock of the trenches 
supervened, is the geography 
of France: of the Oise, the 
Aisne, the Oureg, and the 
Marne; of that Isle of France 
which is the cradle of the race. 

If you look at the map you 
will see how these rivers bear 
down upon Paris, the goal of 
the German armies. The Oise 
is joined at Compiégne by the 
Aisne, and at Senlis the great 
highways from Soissons and 
Compiégne converge. That is 
why Senlis, the chosen of 
kings, has borne the brunt of 
every invasion directed against 
Paris from the north; and its 
fate upon each occasion has 
been the index of the fate of 
Paris. In 1870 it was held 
by the Prussians for thirteen 
months, and Paris was taken. 


In 1914 it was held by them 
for eight days, and Paris 
escaped. 

But the escape was a re- 
prieve that reached her only 
in the moment of death. The 
Prussian infantry entered the 
beautiful woods of Chantilly, 
and the Uhlans, their mouths 
watering with desire, looked 
upon the city lying at their 
feet. 

It is said that the plan of 
invasion included a threat to 
destroy her as the means to 
an immediate and disastrous 
peace. It was the fate of 
Senlis to illustrate to the 
French people the punish- 
ment that awaited their further 
resistance, 

One cannot read the poig- 
nant story, as it is told by 
eyewitnesses to the German 
occupation, without feeling sure 
that behind the speeious ex- 
cuses, the cynical regrets, there 
lay a consistent and deter- 
mined plan to destroy this little 
town of the Valois kings. 

“The General has decided to 
make of your city a second 
Louvain. Not one stone of it 
shall rest upon another,” was 
the statement made by an 
officer of his staff. And a 
second Louvain it would have 
been had time permitted. As 
it was, Senlis bears upon her 
to this day The Mark of the 
Beast. 

Here in a few words is the 
story of the German occu- 
pation. 

On the 30th of August the 
sound of approaching guns 
was first heard in Senlis. The 
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British aeroplanes flew over 
the town; a part of the 
British staff retreating from 
Compiégne entered its limits. 

Within a few hours they 
had gone, and Senlis knew 
that she must face the in- 
vader alone. All her citizens 
who could go had left by 
train and automobile, with 
such of their possessions as 
they could carry into safety. 
But many remained; and at 
their head the Mayor, who, 
with the fidelity of the French 
official, stayed at his post, as 
his father had done before him 
in 1870. 

It was the fate of this good 
and devoted man to die for 
his native town. The story 
falls like an old Greek tragedy 
into the compass of a single 
day. Early on the 2nd of 
September the Germans, forc- 
ing their way through the 
forest of Hallate, advanced on 
Senlis. 

The French infantry and 
guns resisted, and some fight- 
ing took place which lasted a 
couple of hours, The enemy’s 
shells fell within the upper 
portion of the town, damaging 
the cathedral and all but de- 
stroying its spire. The French 
then withdrew, the guns ceased 
firing, and the invader marched 
into the town. 

Upon the steps of the Mairie 
there stood the Mayor, respect- 
ful, devoted, the representative 
of his people. He was asked 
if there were any troops still 
in Senlis. He replied, so far 
as he knew, that there were 
none; and assured the General, 
in reply to the rude and violent 
questioning to which he was 
subjected, of the pacific charac- 


ter of the inhabitants. There 
is no question that he spoke 
the truth. He had been con- 
tinuously at his desk since the 
guns had ceased firing, and 
could indeed know no more 
than the General himself. He 
was ordered to prepare a dinner 
for thirty at the Grand Cerf, 
and to go with the General to 
the hotel. This was at a 
quarter-past three. At half- 
past three the Germans, ad- 
vancing in the direction of 
Paris, were met at the end of 
the long high street by a fire 
from the rearguard of the 
French, who were eoncealed in 
the woods and buildings on 
the outskirts of the lower 
town. According to the Ger- 
man account, which is dis- 
credited by the French, an 
officer was shot in the Rue de 
la République before the com- 
bat began. 

The Germans were furious 
at this unexpected resistance. 
An exhibition of “ Frightful- 
ness” was at once resolved 
upon, if indeed it had not 
already been arranged. Over 
a hundred houses in the lower 
town were fired, and the towns- 
people, who were evidently as 
much surprised by the reopen- 
ing of the battle as were the 
invaders, were seized promis- 
cuously as they were found in 
the streets, and made to march 
in front of the advancing 
troops. Amongst them was a 
woman with her little grand- 
daughter, who was wounded. 
It takes a brute to fight behind 
the cover of a child. 

The Mayor and six unfortu- 
nate workmen, who were found 
in the streets, were seized and 
carried off with other hostages 
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to a field near the Chateau of 
Chamant. During the journey 
the Mayor was treated with 
brutal indignity. His gloves 
were pulled away from him and 
flung in his face; he was hit 
over the head with his own 
cane. At eleven o'clock, after 
the General and his staff had 
dined at the Chateau and done 
themselves well on its re- 
sources, an Officer eame up to 
the Mayor. 

“Are you,” he said, “the 
Mayor of Senlis?” 

“Tam,” said Monsieur Odent. 

“Monsieur le Maire, yeu 
have fired upon, and caused 
others to fire upon our troops. 
The penalty is death.” 

“I have done neither the 
one nor the other,” replied he. 

But he spoke to no purpose: 
for his death had already been 
resolved upon. 


Two years have passed since 
then, but Senlis still bears 
upon her the scars of those 
eight days; and even when 
they are healed, the memory of 
the Hun will survive in the 
records of the old town, and in 
the hearts of its people. It is 
not possible to forget such 
things. 

We entered Senlis on a soft 
autumn day from Chantilly, at 
the very point where the last 
fight took place in the lower 
town on the road te Paris. 
There is an old hospital there, 
which is half an almshouse—a 
legacy from other days. We 
could see upon its walls the 
marks of the mitrailleuses, a 
hole made by a shell, and the 
spatter of the rifle fire. Within 
it there were long rows of beds, 
on whieh wounded men were 


lying, and the Matron told us 
of the fight that eentred here 
on that September evening. 
When the first shots were fired, 
she said, an old pensioner, 
stricken by curiosity, went out 
to the little door that opened 
on the street. He was deliber- 
ately shot as he steod there by 
a German soldier. Inside the 
hospital we were shown the 
ward in which the German 
wounded were eared for by 
these devoted Frenchwomen. 

As we looked up the street, 
it was clear that it had been 
systematically fired. The men 
had entered the town equipped 
with the instruments of destruc- 
tion: with tubes containing 
inflammable spirits, sponges 
soaked in petrol, and fire- 
grenades, In addition to using 
these, they fired at the houses 
through the windows. In one 
house that failed to cateh fire 
we could see the glass of the 
windows in the upper stories 
shattered by bullets. Many 
old houses, some that were 
relics of the fifteenth eentury, 
were destroyed in this way. 
Five hundred are said to have 
perished. The inhabitants were 
forced to come out into the 
open street, into the midst of 
the hail of bullets, while the 
combat was still in progress. 
They were forbidden to take 
any steps to extinguish the 
fires or to check them from 
spreading. 

It was strange, in the midst 
of the general ruin, to see 
many houses still standing 
apparently untouched. One 
was taken and another left. 
Many that were not burned 
were sacked. 

“ Everything,” says @ citizen, 
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who entered the house of his 
friends in their absence, “ was 
methodically overhauled—even 
to a locket which contained 
the photograph and a lock of 
hair of a dead child. It was 
foreed open to gratify a 
moment’s ouriosity. Boxes 
and cupboards were emptied, 
drawers were forced open, the 
silver was stolen. In the chil- 
dren’s music-room their in- 
struments lay broken and in 
a heap, after having been used. 
The Hun likes music. He had 
danced and sung in the midst 
of his thieving and of the 
destruction of this house and 
its little domestic joys, and 
as @ final legaey he had left 
behind him in the drawing- 
room the impious inscription : 
‘With God, for Emperor and 
Fatherland.’ ” 

The Cathedral, of which not 
only Senlis but the whole of 
France is justly proud, upon 
which the piety of so many 
kings was lavished, narrowly 
escaped destruction. This 
beautiful old church, of the 
days of Philip Augustus and of 
Franeis the First, the shrine of 
centuries, was made the target 
of the Hun’s artillery, fifty 
shells falling within its pre- 
cincts and all but unseating 
its exquisite spire. 

He would have burned it 
too, Almost the first thing he 
did en entering the town was 
to force his way into it, on the 
pretext that it had been used 
for military purposes. 

“I was in my house near 
the Cathedral,” says the Curé, 
“when I heard a loud hammer- 
ing on one of the doors of the 
Sanctuary. The Germans had 
seized a gargoyle that had 
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fallen under their fire, and 
were using it as a ram to force 
their way in. I went out to 
them at once, and, perceiving 
that they wished to go up into 
the belfry, made a sign that 
the door was on the other side. 
The party consisted of six, of 
whom one was an offieer. They 
covered me with their revolvers, 
and, the moment the sounds of 
firing broke out in the lower 
town, one of them seized me 
brutally by the shoulder and 
told me I was his prisoner. I 
explained to them that I was 
very willing to open the door, 
but that I must go into the 
Vicarage for the key. Two 
of them escorted me on this 
errand. On my return with 
the key I preceded them up 
the ladder, They followed 
close upon me, revolvers in 
hand, insisting that they had 
been fired on from the tower. 
This was not only untrue, it 
was impossible. I alone had 
been up in the belfry, from 
which I had observed the 
earlier phases of the battle, 
and the key had remained 
throughout in my possession. 
When they were able to satisfy 
themselves that there was not 
the slightest trace of its having 
been put to any military use, 
and that no one was concealed 
there, they came down again, 
and the officer saluting me 
said I was at liberty to return 
to my quarters. But I was 
not there very long before I 
was ordered to appear at the 
Grand Cerf as a hostage. 

“A Colonel whom I met 
there said: ‘The wisest thing 
you can do, M. le Curé, is to 
stay where you are, and not to 
leave these premises. Within 
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an heur your town will be 
burnt.’ 

“¢Burnt? Great God, Col- 
onel, is it possible? And why?’ 

“* Because your people have 
fired at our troops from the 
tower of the Cathedral.’” 

The Curé, moved by emotion, 
convinced the Colonel that 
there was absolutely no truth 
in this assertion. 

““<Tf that be so,’ he replied, 
‘you have rendered an inesti- 
mable service to your town. 
War has cruel necessities; we 
do not wish to act with sever- 
ity. The General has resolved 
to make another Louvain of 
Senlis, but I will tell him what 
you have said, and I shall hope 
to lighten the rigour of his 
decision.’ ” 

We know with what result. 

The Cathedral was spared 
for the moment, but who can 
doubt that it would have shared 
the fate of Rheims, had the tide 
of battle not swept Von Kluck 
and his guns out of reach of 
Senlis? 

Happily it stands untouched, 
though wounded, in the fulness 
of its perfection; a beautiful 
vision as it soars above this 
town in which Henri Quatre 
first saw the light ; slender and 
carven, framed in the gold and 
brown of its chestnut trees, 
whose foliage lies at this season 
of the year, like a carpet on 
the cobbled close, softening the 


footfalls of those who pass; a 
haunt of ancient peace, enriched 
with memories of the past. 

At Chamant, amidst hedges 
and avenues, and a rural eharm 
that any one who loves an 
English countryside can imag- 
ine for himself, there spreads 
the field, by a little wood, in 
which the Mayor and six of 
his brethren gave up their 
lives for Senlis. The shallow 
grave in which he lay, with his 
feet protruding above the soil— 
such was their derision of this 
faithful servant—lies empty 
now in the turnip-field, his 
body having been carried into 
the town; but a marble cross 
marks the scene of the tragedy. 

A little way off the spire of 
the Cathedral rises high above 
the trees. It must have been 
the last thing upon which his 
eyes rested as the flames of his 
native town rose up about it 
into the starry night. 

“They brought him here,” 
said my companion, “ because 
it was the nearest convenient 
spot for a murder.” 

Of the six others who died 
with him, one was a lad of 
seventeen, another an old man 
nearly seventy years of age: 
taken haphazard frem the 
streets. 

The rest of the hostages lay 
out in the field all night, in 
imminent terror of death ; they 
were released at daylight. 

ODYSSEUS. 


(To be continued.) 
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BY IBN-SABIL. 


THE Traveller stood on the 
upper storey of the caravan- 
serai, lighted his pipe, stretched 
himself luxuriously, and sur- 
veyed the scene about him. 

In the little room next 
to the one which he had 
selected for himself his ser- 
vants, seen dimly through a 
haze of smoke which would 
have asphyxiated any Western 
on the spot, were preparing 
his evening meal. In _ the 
square below his muleteers 
were busy curry-combing their 
animals, for he had arrived but 
an hour ago at the little 
Persian town which was his 
stage for that day. Other 
muleteers of other caravans 
were also busy with their 
charges. A bunch of camels 
squatted in one corner chew- 
ing the cud and looking around 
them with. supercilious, suspi- 
cious eyes. At times one 
would lay his long neck on 
the ground and seem to sleep, 
but soon would raise his head 
again and resume his intermin- 
able chewing. The camel-men— 
a long-haired, wild-looking crew 
(“ Baluchis, probably,” thought 
the Traveller)—were seated in 
a little group near by, round 
which a galydn (pipe) circulated 
from hand to hand. Men 
passed to and fro bearing 
forage and water, shouting 
rough jokes or salutations to 
one another the while, or 
quarrelling in strident tones 
on the absorbing subject of 


the prices of barley and straw. 
Always there sounded the 
merry tinkle of bells as the 
mules shook their heads or 
thrust their nozzles deeper 
into their nose-bags. Some- 
times the shrill squeal of a 
hungry unfed animal cut 
across the tumult; sometimes 
the shrill cry for alms from 
a beggar at the caravanserai 
gate, 

It was a familiar scene to 
the Traveller, even down to 
the beggar at the gate, for 
that is a favourite resort for 
such gentry: he had seen it 
at many caravanserais at 
many different times, but for 
all that it never lost its fas- 
cination for him, and he con- 
tinued to view it, contentedly 
puffing at his pipe the while 
and strolling idly up and 
down. As in one of his turns 
he came above the gate, the 
beggar uttered one of his 
piercing cries, and the Travel- 
ler looked down. The beggar 
lifted his right arm and point- 
ed to his left leg, and the 
Traveller saw, with a sense 
of disgust, somewhat miti- 
gated by a sojourn in those 
parts of the East where 
such sights are not too rare, 
that both lacked their proper 
complements—the one a hand, 
the other a foot. By reason 
of the same sojourn he also 
guessed how and why the 
beggar had lost them. 

“Peor devil!” he thought 
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to himself; ‘“‘a thief. Pilfering, 
too; a highway robbery and 
it would have been his head, 
not his hand. ... Well,” and 
shrugging his shoulders, that 
most frequent of gestures with 
which the West greets the 
East, he threw the miserable 
creature below a coin, and 
continued his perambulations. 

Anon came the Deputy- 
Governor to pay his respects 
(every Persian town rejoices 
in—or more often groans 
under—its Governor, or Deputy- 
Governor, as the case may be), 
and the Traveller returned to 
his room. 

The Deputy-Governor proved 
to be a young man, and also— 
as was only befitting an offi- 
cial under the Great and Glori- 
eus Persian Constitution —a 
“Young Persian.” That is to 
say, he was very old wine in a 
very new bottle, his Oriental cos- 
mos standing for the beverage, 
and a veneer of Occidental ideas 
for the receptacle. Not that he 
ever thought of practically 
applying these ideas either to 
himself or to his way of life. 
But there they were—for con- 
versational purposes, and above 
all for the Press—since, like all 
“Young Persians,” he wrote 
patriotic and slightly incohe- 
rent letters to the slightly in- 
coherent and patriotic Press of 
his native land. Indeed, like 
all “ Young” reformers, Theory 
and Talk were his strong points 
—not Practice. For the rest, 
he wore a European collar on 
State occasions, knew a few 
words of French — such as 
‘“‘ Monsieur,” “s'il vous plait,” 
and “au revoir,” and saved up 
the proceeds of his bribes and 
exactions, which were neither 
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more nor less than those of his 
unregenerate ancestors, for a 
trip to Europe—more especially 
Paris. 

Nevertheless, the Traveller, 
whoknew his “ Young Persian,” 
and therefore never took him 
seriously, found this excellent 
young man excellent company, 
as indeed nine out of ten Per- 
sians are. Like all Deputy- 
Governors, he liked the wine 
when it was red—or any other 
known colour of the rainbow, 
also Egyptian cigarettes; and 
theTraveller’s saddle-bags were 
provided with both. So they 
drank and smoked and chatted, 
and chatted and drank and 
smoked, and were soon the best 
of friends. 

The conversation turned on 
the changes and chances of this 
mortal life. 

“True, there are ups and 
downs of fortune in all coun- 
tries,” said the Traveller sen- 
tentiously ; “whom God wills 
He exalts, and whom He wills 
He castsdown. But never have 
I seen a country so strange in 
this respect as your Persia, 
One day a noble is high in 
favour with the Shah—may he 
live for ever—and wears a robe 
of honour. The next, and he 
is a rebel with a price on his 
head. I have passed along a 
road and have been much de- 
layed owing to its inseourity 
from a certain robber chief, 
who would doubtless have 
stripped me of all that I had, 
down to my boots, had he caught 
me. Three months later and 
the guardianship of this very 
road has been in the hands of 
this same robber-chief, who has 
given me hospitable shelter for 
the night. One day a muleteer 
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is the eemfortable owner of 
many camels and mules: a 
robber raid, and he is a beggar.” 

The Deputy-Governor wagged 
his head, now somewhat heavy 
from the fumes of his potations, 
with great solemnity, 

“Bali, bali (ay, ay), @ won- 
derful country Persia, a won- 
derful country ; none like it in 
the world. And as to beggars 
—your excellency saw that 
beggar at the gate of the cara- 
vanserai? Yes? Good. Well, 
one day he was a strong culti- 
vator with a house and some 
animals of hisown. The next 
—and he was that miserable 
beggar you see now.” 

“Indeed,” said the Traveller, 
his curiosity roused, “and how 
did this occur ?” 

“My cousin—the Governor 
of the Province—came through 
here on his way to Teheran, 
whence he was going to Paris. 
He is very fond of Teheran and 
Paris—is my cousin. He 
pitched his camp outside the 
town to stay a few days, and 
sent out orders for the villagers 
to bring in provisions. Ab- 
dulla, he who is now a beggar, 
brought in his contribution of 
barley and straw, laden on 
donkeys, with the others. My 
cousin the Prince’s Nazir 
(steward) said that he had not 
brought in his proper share. 
Abdulla, instead of, like a wise 
man, giving the Nazir a few 
krans to say nothing more about 
the matter, began to quarrel 
and abuse him. So the Nazir 
seized one of Abdulla’s donkeys 
asa fine. Abdulla appealed to 
the Governor. My cousin re- 
fused te listen to him, and 
made him eat stick into the 
bargain for giving him trouble. 
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You know my cousin? He is 
a very sakht (hard) man.” 

“No,” said the Traveller, 
“T have not met His Highness, 
but I have heard of him.” 

The Traveller did not add 
that he had heard of him as 
one ef the most tyrannical and 
corrupt Governors in Persia, 
whieh in such a eountry is 
something of a tribute in the 
way of left-handed compliments. 

* Ay, w’allah,” went on the 
Deputy-Governor, “he is a 
sakht man, the Prince, a sakht 
man, and that foel Abdulla 
didn’t get anything out of him 
by his appeal except stick. So 
what must that madman Ab- 
dulla do now but try to steal 
one of the Nazir’s donkeys the 
night before the Prince was to 
leave. Hehad nearly got away 
with the beast too, when just 
outside the eamp it began to 
bray. This awoke the guards 
—who, sons of burnt fathers, 
ought to have been awake al- 
ready—and they caught Ab- 
dulla. 

“Next morning Abdulla was 
brought before my cousin, I 
was there too, having eome to 
make my khuda-hafiz (farewell) 
respects. My cousin was very 
angry, and ordered Abdulla to 
have his right hand and left 
foot cut off. As you know, the 
law of our Prophet—on whom 
be peace—ordains the severing 
of hands and feet for theft. I 
felt pity for the poor wretch, 
and begged my cousin to show 
mercy; to make Abdulla eat 
five hundred sticks instead, for 
instance, or at any rate to be 
content with the severing of 
his hand, and leave him with 
his two feet whole. But my 
cousin would not listen to me, 
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had the butcher! out from the 
town, saw him carry out the 
sentence, then got on his horse 
and rode away...a hard 
man, my cousin, very sakht.” 

The Traveller, too polite to 
agree openly with this verdict, 
lit another cigarette, and the 
Deputy-Governor harked back 
to the enticing subject of 
Paris. 

“Ah! Monsieur. In sha’ 
Allah (Please God) when next 
we meet it must be in Paris.” 

“In sha’ Allah,” returned 
the Traveller. ‘You have not 
yet been there?” 

“No; but my cousin, the 
Prince, intends going there in 
the spring, and I will accom- 
pany him if I have saved up 
enough money for the trip.” 

The Traveller hid a sarcastic 
smile behind a puff of smoke, 
The saving up might be the 
Deputy-Governor’s, but the 
money would certainly belong 
to other people. 

Later the Deputy-Governor 
rose and took a somewhat un- 
steady departure, amid much 
“ Khuda - hafizing” and “Au 
revoiring” on both sides; and 
the Traveller—the room being 
somewhat over-thick with 
tobacco fumes —resumed his 
pacing of the upper storey of 
the caravanserai, his mind 
turning on the story of the 
unlucky beggar. It was typi- 
cally Persian in its mixture of 
tragedy and comedy: the un- 
just steward, the sleeping 
guards, the braying donkey, 
the tyrannical Governor, and 
finally the butcher with his 
knife. You might smile or 
you might frown at it; the 
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Traveller, being son *.hing of 
a philosopher, did both. 

It was now evening, and 
the setting sun cast a glow 
of colour over the far - off 
hills, the plain at their foot, 
across which, from all points 
of the compass, flocks and 
herds were being driven in, 
and the gardens immediately 
surrounding the town. In the 
courtyard, at the Traveller's 
feet, all was at peace and 
still, and men lay about in 
attitudes of rest, or squatted 
round little fires cooking their 
evening meals, some of the 
more devout turning to prayer 
as the call of a Muezzin 
sounded faintly from a neigh- 
bouring mosque. 

Built against the outer wall 
of the caravanserai which 
adjoined a piece of waste 
ground such as is often to 
be found in Persian towns, 
were a few small huts, 
wretched erections of reeds 
and grass, and over one of 
them — more wretched if pos- 
sible than its neighbours, and 
consisting indeed merely of a 
roofless enclosure—the Travel- 
ler chanced to stop. 

It was tenanted by a single 
figure chopping wood ; at least 
that was the Traveller’s first 
impression, and he was about 
to pass on when a_ second 
glance seemed to reveal some- 
thing curious about that soli- 
tary figure and its supposed 
employment. If it chopped 
wood it chose a very curious 
instrument — something long, 
thin, and pointed; and it 
also chose to do it with its 
left hand. 





1 The common executioner in Persia. 
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The Traveller, as befitted a 
traveller, owed no light al- 
legiance to the Goddess of 
Curiosity ; and there was cer- 
tainly something curious about 
a figure which chopped wood 
with an instrument long, thin, 
and pointed, and performed 
this operation with its left 
hand. He knelt cautiously 
down and peered over the 
edge of the wall; the figure 
below, intent on its work, 
never looked up, One—two— 
three —four,—the Traveller 
soon lost count of the blows, 
each of them accompanied by 
a savage grunt telling of the 
still more savage energy be- 
hind them. But for all their 
energy no wood seemed to be 
chopped, Indeed, now that the 
Traveller could obtain a better 
view, it appeared that the ob- 
ject of the blows was hardly 
to chop wood, since each blow 
was driven straight into the 
ground, 

“Curious — very. curious,” 
thought the Traveller. The 
figure shifted its position 
slightly, turning its right side 
towards the Traveller, when 
the latter saw why it used 
its left hand,—its right arm 
had been severed at the 
wrist, 

A thrill. of excitement shot 
through the Traveller, and he 
continued to watch the figure 
at its strange employment, 
while a vague unformed idea of 
the explanation of the mystery 
gathered in his mind. 

Suddenly he bent down until 
his face was on the level of the 
wall’s edge, 

“Oe’, Abdulla,” he cried 
softly, “what are you doing?” 

The figure for a secend seemed 
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turned into stone, and remained 
with uplifted hand, still hold- 
ing that long, thin, and pointed 
instrument. The next instant, 
and the hand had descended to 
beneath the thighs, concealing 
what it held, while the head 
turned this way and that seek- 
ing the owner of the voice. 
Again the Traveller cried softly, 
and this time the figure located 
the direction of the voice and 
looked up. 

It was indeed Abdulla the 
beggar, but with a very differ- 
ent expression on his face to 
that worn by it when he soli- 
cited alms at the caravanserai 
gate. Then it expressed noth- 
ing but abject servility. Now 
—and the Traveller could see 
the face clearly, for the wall 
was not too high now—with 
lips savagely drawn back over 
clenched teeth, it expressed 
terror and rage—rage so furious 
that the Traveller felt a little 
relieved that the height of the 
wall lay between him and the 
ground, 

Then the face was once more 
that of the beggar, and the 
whining tones those with which 
he solicited alms, and it was 
the beggar’s cry that rose in- 
stinctively to his lips. 

* Alms, in the name of God ; 
alms, alms.” 

“What are you doing?” re- 
peated the Traveller. 

“Nothing, zenab, nothing. 
What should I be doing? I 
am a poor beggar. Alms, 
alms.” 

“Oh! you were doing noth- 
ing, were you? And shall I 
tell the Deputy-Governor the 
nothing you were doing? He 
might be interested to hear.” 

Again an expression of terror 
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swept over the beggar’s face. 
“For God’s sake, zenab.. .” 

““Good,” said the Traveller ; 
“stay where you are and I'll 
come down and talk to you. If 
you go away before I come 
down the Deputy-Governor 
shall hear of how you amuse 
yourself in the evenings when 
you think no one is looking.” 

Passing his room, the Trav- 
eller took oceasion to put his 
pistol into a handy pocket, and 
then made his way leisurely, 
and with the air of one taking 
an evening stroll, out of the 
caravanserai and round to 
where Abdulla was awaiting 
him, seated in front of his hut, 

“Now,” said the Traveller, 
‘no tricks; you see this?” and 
he displayed the pistol. 

“By Hazrat Abbas, by your 
NY Re ae 

“Just so,” smiled the Trav- 
eller; “it’s of my life I’m 
thinking. Now give ear; if you 
tell me the truth, you'll come 
tono harm. And it will be of 
no benefit to you to tell me lies, 
because I can guess what you 
were doing; you were...” 
And the Traveller put his guess 
into words. 

The beggar cowered. 

“But this I do not know,” 
went on the Traveller, “why 
you should do it while it is 
yet day. You have never been 
caught before?” 

“No, no, zenab; or should 
I be alive now? It is only 
Feringhis who walk for pleas- 
ure on the walls of caravan- 
serais, instead of resting in 
their rooms. And it is only 


Feringhis who take the trouble 
to pry into other people’s 
affairs. And I got careless— 
it’s all I live for now, and 
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could not wait for the dark. 
But after this I will be care- 
ful. ... Yes, yes, all that the 
Deputy-Governor told you was 
true. If I had only given a 
few krans to that son of a 
burnt father, the Nazir, it 
would not have happened. And 
then when I appealed to the 
Governor—son of a dog, may 
he roast in hell!—he gave me 
stick, and I became mad with 
anger, and tried to steal one 
of the Nazir’s donkeys in ex- 
change for my own that he 
had robbed me of. And then 
I was caught, and the Gov- 
ernor had my hand and foot 
cut off.” The beggar shivered, 
as though once again he felt 
the knife. “Curse him! Curse 
him! Curse him!” 

“‘Yewash, yewash ” (steady, 
steady), said the Traveller; 
“people will hear you.” 

Again the beggar cowered, 
and looked around him with 
terror in his face. But they 
had the waste ground to 
themselves. 

“Then they put my hand 
and foot in burning oil, s0 
that I should not bleed to 
death” (it was the Traveller 
who shivered now); “but I 
was like one dead for a long 
time, and when I came to life 
wished myself dead once more. 
What had I to live for? The 
kud-khuda (headman) of my 
village had taken my house 
and my little piece of land, 
and the Governor’s sowars had 
driven off the two donkeys 
which were still left to me. 
And what eould I do, a 
cripple, and one perseeuted by 
the Governor? Should any 
one wish to oppress me, lo! 
he had merely to say it was 
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by the Governor’s orders, and 
the thing was done. No! I 
had nothing to live for, se I 
thought at first,—nothing to 
live for. And then gradually, 
slowly, I found something to 
live for— Revenge. Ay, re- 
venge.” And the beggar 
twisted the word in his 
mouth as though it were 
sweet to his taste. “But 
what revenge could there be 
between a cripple such as my- 
self and a Governor of a 
province with a thousand 
sowars at his back, so I 
thought to myself. And then 
I thought—but even a Gov- 
ernor has a heart like eom- 
mon folk...” The beggar 
hesitated. 

“ Yes,” went on the Traveller, 
“a heart like other folk, into 
which a knife can be driven.” 

“ Ay, into which a knife can 
be driven,” and the words came 
in a hiss from the beggar’s 
lips. “But I had no knife, and 
no right hand to wield it. The 
little that I got from begging 
just kept me alive. How could 
I, then, save up enough to 
buy me a knife, a good strong 
khanjar (dagger) such as I 
needed? And if I could have 
saved up enough to buy one, 
how could I have avoided sus- 
picien? People would have 
said, ‘What do beggars want 
with khanjars?’ But God is 
compassionate and merciful, 
and He helped me.” 

“How?” prompted the Trav- 
eller, though indeed the beg- 
gar, his tongue loosened once, 
seemed to find relief in speech, 
and needed little prompting to 
tell his tale. 

“A Baluch camel caravan 
halted in the caravanserai one 
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night, and I saw that one of 
the sarwans (camel-men) wore 
in his waist-belt a khanjar—a 
good khanjar, sharp and strong. 
God had sent a fever upen this 
sarwan, so that he became 
without sense, and that night 
slept apart from his fellows. 
And that night I came and 
took the khanjar from him.” 
“He did not wake up?” 
“No! God was good to him 
also, and he did not wake up. 
Then I hid the khanjar in the 
sand outside the caravanserai., 
Next morning there was a great 
shaluk (tumult) over the khan- 
jar, but with all the shaluk the 
sarwan did not get his khanjar 
back, and went off fighting and 
quarrelling with his companions, 
whom he suspected of being the 
thieves. But me, the poor 
cripple of a beggar, he never 
suspected. Why should he? 
.. . So now I had my khanjar. 
“My right hand was gone, 
but still there remained my 
left, and it was with my left 
that I began to practice. I 
marked out the figure of a man 
in the sand yonder in my hut, 
and every night would strike 
—strike — strike — sometimes 
the whole night through. The 
blows at first were those of a 
child, but after many nights 
...” The beggar drew a small 
ring—perhaps an inch in di- 
ameter—in the sand in front of 
him. “At first my blows were 
like this,” and producing the 
khanjar the beggar struck an 
awkward nerveless blow, which 
scarcely sent the tip of the 
dagger below the surface of 
the sand, and was far wide of 
that diminutive eircle. “But 
now,” and with a savage grunt, 
he sent the dagger again and 
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again up to the haft, pierco- 
ing the circle at every blow. 
“That, zenab, is how I strike 
now.” 

And the Traveller has never 
forgotten that picture: the 
crouching figure of the beggar 
—half seen, half lost in the 
gathering gloom —the up- 
turned face working with a 
wild triumph, and the dagger, 
its haft still quivering with the 
furious energy of the last blow, 
buried in the sand. 

“That, zenab, is how I strike 
now.” 

“A good blow,” quoth the 
Traveller. ‘And how long has 
it taken you to acquire it?” 

“God knows. It is long 
since I could strike the blow, 
and it was long before I could 
strike it. Many years have 


passed since that day when 
the butcher used his knife, but 
not a night goes by that I do 


not use mine—though only in 
the ground. Sometimes I be- 
come without sense, like that 
sarwan who had the fever, and 
think I have the Governor be- 
fore me instead of his image in 
the sand. Ah! you should see 
me strike then! But with the 
‘dawn my senses return to me, 
and I perceive it is but an 
image in the sand, and I weep 
and hide the khanjar, and go 
to the caravanserai gate for 
the day’s begging.” 

There was silence for a 
moment, then the Traveller 
spoke. 

“What is your plan, then? 
You will wait here till the 
Governor happens to pass 
through?” 

‘Bali, I will assuredly wait 
here until he chances to pass 
through. By daylight I will 
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mark the place of his tent, by 
night I will go out to his 
camp; his guards will be 
asleep, as they were the night 
I took that thrice - accursed 
donkey, and I will creep into 
his tent, and then... There 
will be no alarm. What alarm 
should there be, after one 
such blow as you have just 
seen? And I will give more 
than one, be sure of that, 
Then I will creep out of his 
tent, and out of the camp, 
And on the morrow, when the 
whole town is in a tumult, 
who will suspect the crippled 
beggar sitting in his accus- 
tomed place at the caravan- 
serai gate?” 

“But why do you not go to 
the Gevernor, instead of wait- 
ing until he should come to 
you? He lives but two 
hundred miles from here.” 

The beggar laughed scorn- 
fully. 

** Am I, then, a rich Feringhi 
that I can hire a caravan to 
take me hither and thither? 
Since when do _ charwadars 
(muleteers) lend their animals 
for alms, and not for hire? 
I have not the wherewithal 
to hire an animal to take me 
one farsakh, how then two 
hundred miles? And how can 
a cripple walk that distance? 
Moreover, even could I go to 
the Governor’s town, I would 
find the killing of him twice 
more difficult there than here. 
There he would be in his 
palace, and a palace is not 
so easy to enter at night as 
a camp. And could I kill 
him, suspicion would assuredly 
fall on me. Crippled beggars 
do not travel two hund 
miles for nothing. No, sahib, 
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believe me, I have thought of 
everything, and I will wait 
here until -he comes.” 

“But supposing he should 
not come?” 

“He will come. God is 
good, and He will send him 
as He sent that sarwan with 
the khanjar. Moreover, he 
will sooner or later set out 
for Teheran and Feringistan 
(Europe),—it is long sinee he 
made his last visit, and he 
is fond of Feringistan is the 
Governor. To reach Teheran 
he will pass through here, 
since we are on the main 
road. Bali, he will come, never 
fear, on his way to Feringi- 
stan; but, In sha’ Allah, I will 
send him on a very different 
journey.” 

“Perhaps. But if you are 
caught, what then?” 

“Then? . . . Then I shall 
die either by the... or the 

..’ And the beggar, with 
voice and gesture, graphically 
outlined two forms of execution 
fashionable in Persia. It is 
unnecessary to detail them 
here, but for the second time 
that evening the Traveller 
shivered, Abdulla was ex- 
ceedingly graphic, more espe- 
cially in his gestures. 

“But that is all my risk, 
my affair, zenab, What are 
you going to do, now that 
you have heard me?” And 
the beggar’s voice quivered 
with anxiety, as well it might, 


It was nearly a year later, 
and the Traveller, returned 
from the East, was seated in 
front of a Paris café dividing 
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since the Traveller’s answer 
meant life or death to him. 

“T?” said the Traveller. “I 
am going to do nothing.” 

“May God be good to you, 
zenab; may He.. .” 

‘Yes, I willdo nothing. As 
you say, it is not my affair. I 
could only warn the Governor 
through his cousin here, who 
would have you seized and... 
But even if I could warn the 
Gevernor without implicating 
you, I would not do it. Ina 
land where there is no justice 
the individual must be his own 
judge, jury, and executioner.” 
He hesitated, being in two 
minds as to giving the beggar 
information of the Governor’s 
coming in the spring. Then 
he decided to refrain. After 
all, he was a neutral, and a 
neutral hewould remain. “Yes, 
I will do nothing.” 

Though the beggar doubtless 
failed to appreciate the Travel- 
ler’s philosophical reasons for 
non-interference, he caught at 
the conclusion. The Traveller 
was going to do nothing—it 
was to be life not death for 
him, and he renewed his pro- 
testations of gratitude, 

The Traveller moved away. 
“We have stayed talking long 
enough,” he said. ‘My ser- 
vants will begin to wonder 
what has happened to me. 
Khuda hafiz.” 

‘‘ Khuda hafiz,” returned the 
beggar from the darkness. 


his attention between the day’s 
issue of ‘Le Temps,’ a coffee 


and liqueur, and the pulsing life 
of the great city which ran— 
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as hot blood through a vein— 
up and down the long street 
before him. 

“Tt was good,” thought the 
Traveller, laying down the 
paper and lighting a cigarette, 
“to be once more at the heart 
of things, good to be back once 
more in the West in the full flood 
of existence, after wanderings 
in the silent, torpid back-waters 
of the Hast. It was good to see 
swift automobiles, and crewds 
of white faces, and women un- 
veiled walking free and un- 
ashamed, in place of slow-mov- 
ing beasts of burden,and strange 
dark-faced crowds, and veiled 
shuffling women. It was all 
good, very good.” And the 


Traveller, with a comprehensive 
gesture of the hand, swept the 
East into the limbo of the past. 

But it was just at this mo- 
ment that the East came up 
behind him, tapped him on the 


shoulder, and said, “ Peace be 
upon you.” 

The Traveller turned with a 
start. Such was the associa- 
tion of that familiar Eastern 
greeting that he half expected 
to find some figure of the Orient 
standing behind his chair, but 
instead saw a dark smirking 
face, belonging to a body in 
conventional Western garb, and 
seemingly a stranger. Yet as 
the face continued smirking it 
grew in familiarity. 

“You have then forgotten 
me?” came in Persian from 
the smirking lips. 

The Traveller remembered. 
It was the Deputy-Governor of 
that little Persian town where 
also abode Abdulla the beggar. 

Followed hand-shaking, apol- 
ogies from the Traveller for his 
non - recognition, more smirks 
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from the Deputy-Governor, and 
the two were seated at the 
Traveller’s little table, his vis- 
a-vis, as befitted a civilised 
“Young Persian,” supplied 
with an absinthe. 

“Ah! so you have at last 
come to Paris,” said the 
Traveller. 

The Deputy -Governer as- 
sumed a look of extreme 
waggishness. 

“Yes, at last! It is a fine 
place, Paris. I had heard 
something about Paris while 
I was still in Persia, but it 
is better than I had heard— 
much better,” and he pro- 
ceeded to give in detail the 
points in which it excelled his 
expectations. And these points 
had nething whatever to do 
with the art treasures of the 
Louvre, for instance, or the 
architecture of Notre Dame. 

The average Englishman is 
not averse to discussing at 
times the more intimate sides 
of the Life of Pleasure, but 
he does not pursue these dis- 
cussions with casual acquaint- 
ances or with men of another 
colour than himself, and the 
Traveller turned the conver- 
sation back to the Deputy- 
Governor’s native land. 

‘*My cousin the Governor is 
dead,” said the latter. “I 
think I mentioned him to you 
when we last met?” 

The Traveller started. 

“Dead?” 

“Yes; he was killed — 
stabbed to death one night 
in his camp. He was on his 
way to Teheran, where I was 
to have joined him afterwards 
te come with him to Paris, 
and had camped just outside 
the town—not very far from 
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that caravanserai in which 
you stayed. Some scoundrel 
crept into the camp one night 
and knifed him to death. I 
saw his body the next morn- 
ing, and it was a horrible 
sight—all his breast and face 
slashed to pieces.” 

Paris and the twentieth 
century straightway fell from 
the Traveller, and he was 
back once more in Persia of 
the Middle Ages, and was 
talking to Abdulla the beggar 
beneath the caravanserai wall 
in the shadow of the coming 
night. And again that pic- 
ture rose before his eyes—the 
crouching figure of the beg- 
gar, half seen, half lost in the 
gathering gloom, the upturned 
face working with a wild 
triumph, and the dagger, its 
haft still quivering with the 
furious energy of the last blow, 
buried in the ground... . 

With a wrench he brought 
himself back to the present, 
uttering polite condolences for 
the untimely end of the Deputy- 
Governor’s cousin. 

“And the murderer” (the 
word hardly expressed his sen- 
timent, but under the circum- 
stances there was none other), 
“and the murderer was not 
caught?” 

“No; the guards were asleep 
as usual—the sons of burnt 
fathers—and the murderer got 
away without being discovered. 
There was no clue as to who he 
was, for of course my cousin 
was a sakht man, as you 
know, and had many powerful 
enemies.” 

The Traveller nodded ab- 
sently. “Yet,” he was think- 
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ing, “of all those powerful 
enemies it was only Abdulla 
the maimed beggar who had 
had the courage and the address 
to wreak his just vengeanee.” 
And he fell into a muse, 

It gave him a pleasant sense 
of power to think that he had 
but to say a few words and 
Abdulla’s life would not be 
worth more purchase than it 
took a letter to get from Paris 
to Persia. It titivated his feel- 
ing for the dramatic and the 
bizarre that here in Paris, far 
removed in time and space as 
he was from the actual oceur- 
rence, he nevertheless held the 
secret of that dark and blood- 
stained mystery. It called 
forth his admiration for the 
“indomitable soul” in man, 
that one such fellow-mortal, 
triumphing over all difficulties, 
should at the end have come to 
his self-appointed goal. 

He would have given much 
to have asked whether Abdulla 
sat at his accustomed place 
near the caravanserai gate 
calling for alms, but feared to 
arouse suspicions, 

The Deputy-Governor broke 
in on his thoughts, 

“Oh, mon ami, your glass is 
empty. You will have another? 
Bon! Gargon!” 

When his liqueur was brought 
the Traveller lifted his glass. 

“A votre sainté,” he said, 
and the Deputy - Governor 
bowed and sipped his poison. 
But in his heart the Traveller 
drank a different toast to one 
Abdulla, crippled beggar, who 
had dealt justice to the gover- 
nor of a province with a thou- 
sand men at his back. 
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WALTER GREENWAY, HERO. 


BY ROBERT HOLMES, 


A POLICE COURT MISSIONARY AND PROBATION OFFICER ; 
AUTHOR OF ‘WALTER GREENWAY, SPY, AND OTHERS, SOMETIME CRIMINAL.’ 


Ir Walter Greenway thought 
that British folk would admire 
his pluck when he told the 
stery of his service as a spy, 
printed in ‘Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine’ for June 1916, he was 
right. But he went wrong in 
imagining that any mortal’s 
nose would turn up regarding 
the Arab wife he worshipped. 
His letter had scarcely been 
read in my house, when my 
wife and her friends were busy 
wondering what tokens of af- 
fection and esteem they could 
send to a dark-skinned sister, 
whose heroic patriotism and 
pureness of soul her husband 
so well described, and to the 
children of whom he was so 
proud, A parcel went off in 
April te a queer address near 
Mocha, given in his last letter 
—an address which did not 
stimulate great confidence in 
the delivery of anything sent 
to it. Absence of news of the 
fate of that small consignment 
had awakened some anxiety, 
when several readers of ‘Maga’ 
generously wrote to me, offer- 
ing to repeat what my wife 
and her friends had done, It 
seemed unsafe to risk more 
parcels without better hope of 
the address than I had come 
to entertain. A more pleasing 
matter was the strong testi- 
mony I had on every hand of 
the pride and affection which 
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people felt for Walter and his 
family. That a few here and 
there regarded his story as too 
strange to be true only height- 
ened my delight. I knew how 
he would have enjoyed their 
unbelief. 

There was no response to a 
letter I sent him when for- 
warding the June number of 
‘Blackwood.’ I had set him 
down as dead from the results 
of that torture and privation 
he had told about, when, in the 
middle ef October, a package 
of botanical specimens reached 
me, evidently the gift of some 
friend abroad. 

I have a good many friends 
abroad just now. Some of 
them credit me with hobbies 
and attainments to which I 
cannot lay the least claim. 
There is one who mistakenly 
thinks I care about beetles, 
another who has got it into his 
head that I dote on spiders, 
and a third that I am learned 
in the wisdom of the Egyptians 
and adore mummies, As I 
care about as much for the 
study of botany as of beetles or 
spiders or mummies, my grati- 
tude at being remembered was 
greater than my interest in the 
botanical specimens the post- 
man brought me. . 

Neither writing on label nor 
postmark were illuminating. 
Opening the package, I found 
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it to consist of coarse grasses, 
surrounding a single stalk of a 
plant of the orchid tribe, the 
closed dry leaf of which might 
hide a flower. Asa matter of fact 
it hid fragments of paper rolled 
into pellets, which I have 
smoothed eut, and from which I 
have laboriously pieced together 
three distinct letters, all full 
of further news of Greenway, 
all jumbled up when they came 
into my hands, and all legible 
only with difficulty in many 
parts. I have made the best I 
can of them, and I believe my 
version represents what he 
wrote, if net quite, at least 
tolerably accurately. 

The letters speak for them- 
selves. There is no need for 
me to say that any further 
botanical specimens from the 
Hast would have my clesest 
attention. Alas, Walter will 
send me no more! 

Here is the letter written 
first, and dated April 10, 
1916 :— 





“That Bedouin mute I teld 
you about—he had a job to get 
home. The windows of heaven 
were open day and night. He 
toiled and waded, slipped and 
slurred, through mud-bottomed 
lagoons and miry sloughs. 
Dysentery returned. He strug- 
gled along on hand and knees 
till strength gave out, and he 
was compelled to wriggle along 
like a snake, groaning in the 
morning, ‘Would Allah it 
were even!’ and at even, 
‘Would Allah it were morn- 
ing!’ from sorrow of heart. 

“His pace, when he crawled 
out of the region of perpetual 
rain, was the pace of a snail. 
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Now, frost by night and a 
scorching sun by day only 
varied his misery. Most men 
would have prayed to die, but 
not he. Soft, beautiful brown 
eyes, blazing with love, peered 
beseechingly into his own 
through all. He pressed on, 
though it cost him exoruciat- 
ing torture. He was deter- 
mined to kiss again the sweet 
brown face those eyes were 
set in. He would feel once 
more the rapture of those 
soft delicious cheeks laid upen 
his own. The music of chil- 
dren’s voices stirred him to 
tears. Fancy must be clothed 
in reality. He would not die 
till once again those darling 
heads had nestled their curls 
upon his breast, and once 
again those sweetest lips had 
breathed into his ears the 
magic word father. 

“He reached Basra more 
dead than alive, where by the 
grace of Allah he met his 
father-in-law, whose ship made 
sail for Mocha within two 
days, calling at Aden late in 
March. Better than he felt 
at Basra, but still weak and 
ill, he set out instantly for 
his home, coming up to the 
fringe of date-palms in front 
of his little place one evening 
as the sun sank. Resting as 
much from lack of strength 
as lack of light, he waited 
for moonrise, then crawled 
through the trees, weariness 
all gone from ecstasy at get- 
ting home, which even gave 
him energy to rise to his feet 
and run a few paces. But 
the sight which met his gaze 
made him ery out in terror. 
A heap of ashes were where 
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his dwelling-place had been. 
Instinct told him what had 
chanced. The enemy had dis- 
covered and avenged his ser- 
vice to Britain, firing his 
home and harrying his crops. 
Where, where were wife and 
children? Had the destroyers 
eome by night while they 
slept? Did their dear bones 
mingle with those silent ashes ? 

“Down he went like the 
most ancient of human suffer- 
ers upon his heap of ashes 
in an agony of grief. Surely 
he had died of a broken heart, 
but merciful nature, refusing 
to endure more, wrapped him 
in a swoon. He woke pres- 
ently in drowsy fashion. A 
tender arm supportetl his head. 
A gentle voice coaxed him. 
He swallowed a preparation 
of arrowroot. His eyes were 
opened. He recognised his 
angel of deliverance. Sitting 
beside him, holding his head 
upon her breast, her face 
now gazing upward in devout 
thanksgiving, now cast down 
to sprinkle his own with tears 
falling from those wondrous 
eyes, her soft arms clasped 
about him as they might have 
clasped a little child, was she 
whose spirit had accompanied 
him in all his wanderings— 
his precious, lovely, womanly 
wife. 

“She would not let him 
speak a word. The children 
were at hand, she told him, 
safe and well. He was very 
poorly, and must rest. De- 
siring no more, he let her 
cover him with rugs, and sank 
to sleep in her arms. After- 
wards they carried him by 
easy stages to her father’s 


place, miles away, where health 
and strength eame back. 
“Turks, they told him when 
he could bear it, had swooped 
down from the north—horve- 
men, fifty strong. By the 
mercy of Allah, his wife, 
working in the field at noon- 
day, her babies with her, was 
warned of her danger by the 
burning house to flee into 
the wilderness. When she 
went back to the place at 
night everything was de- 
stroyed or taken—house, plan- 
tation, coffee crop—all they 
had. She took refuge with 
a neighbouring Arab woman, 
sending her babies to her 
mother, whilst herself await- 
ing her husband’s return. 
“She was weighed down 
at first by a feeling that 
somewhere he suffered torture 
either from disease or man. 
Then it was shown her in a 
dream that, maimed, broken, 
now reeling from weakness 
like a drunken man, now 
creeping on his belly like a 
snake, he toiled towards her, 
and her soul revived. Thence- 
forward she slept not night 
nor day. Cordials and arrow- 
root were at her hand in readi- 
ness for the hour of his com- 
ing. She watched and waited 
three whole weeks, only leav- 
ing the ashes of what was 
once her home for scanty re- 
freshment between sunset and 
moonrise. Had he delayed 
his exit from the palm - trees 
but a few seconds, he would 
have been spared much, She 
must have found his sense- 
less form within a very little 
while of his fainting away. 
“It was well for him she 
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waited thus. Otherwise he 
had surely perished. Never 
had man sweeter angel for 
wife. May her jey be in- 
finite, here and in a better 
world ! 

“And praise be to Allah 
for His gift of little children! 
Surely their laughter and 
their song are His own 
charms for giving back to a 
fainting man the youth and 
buoyancy which else were 
clean gone from him! He 
wakes from a doze: the dark- 
eyed little Iza stands beside 
his couch with folded hands 
and grave face till she sees 
him smile. Then she stoops, 
presses a kiss upon his lips, 
and, mindful of a mother’s 
counsel, waves a hand and 
steps lightly away. The lin- 
gering incense of her breath 
comforts him. His gladness 
grows the greater for the 
swell of joy which rises from 
sister and brother at Iza’s 
good tidings of father’s 
recovery. 

“In a little while he is 
conscious of another kitten’s 
presence, The stately Victoria 
has arrived with stealthy step, 
bent upon confirming with 
her fawn-like eyes the news 
her sister has brought. ‘ Kiss 
me, my love,’ he beseeches. 
She touches his own with 
lips of bewitching sweetness, 
strokes his cheeks lovingly, 
and then, with all the author- 
ity conferred by six years’ 
experience of life, goes out to 
gravely announce that father 
is nearly better. 

“He dozes off for a few 
minutes, A shy little brown 
dog trots in to gaze with 
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infinite pity upon his thin 
worn face. He opens his 
eyes and smiles, The little 
dog finds a British tongue. 
‘Is ’ou better, fader?’ he in- 
quires, then turns longing 
eyes upon a penknife which 
father has asked for, thinking 
to sharpen a pencil, and for- 
getting a missing arm! ‘Give 
father a kiss, Walter,’ he mur- 
murs; ‘you can have the 
knife, but don’t cut your- 
self,’ and it is a merry little 
dog that runs off. 

“Pity the poor mute strug- 
gling maimed and weary on 
his homeward way. Pity his 
moment of bitterest agony 
when eyes fall on ruined 
home. After that let pity 
turn to envy if you will. 
That is the one passion there 
seems room for here!, 

“T lie in the shade of palm- 
trees, Running water is in 
sight:from my hammock, Al- 
ready, after three weeks with 
wife and bairns, I feel a man 
again. The dysentery is gone. 
There is still an occasional 
painful throbbing where my 
left arm once was, but only 
a memory of those horrible 
burnings and their deep scars 
remain, Sometimes I fancy 
I shall get in another day 
for England . before all is 
done, The goodness of Allah 
gives me new life and spirit 
every hour, as my wife truly 
says; but she fails to explain 
that if I have the pluck to do 
anything more, it will be be- 
cause Allah gives it through 
herself and our little ones. 
It is they who fill my heart 
with happiness to-day. 

“T suppose I write because 
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of pride and gladness, for I 
have no notion when I shall 
be able to send this letter. 
Not that it matters. It is 
a whim I have just now— 
to tell you what a fortunate 
fellow I am. It will do me 
no good fer you to know, 
and you no harm net to 
know. Still, I wish you could 
see my family circle. You 
have a kind heart. My joy 
seems too much for one, I 
wish you could share it ‘for 
auld lang syne.’ Good-bye.” 


It was long before that 
letter was sent. He forgot 
it when an opportunity fer 
posting came, then for a 
while he had matters te think 
about so important as prob- 
ably to drive all thoughts 
of correspondence from his 
mind. He dismisses the over- 
sight when in Aden very airily 
in the letter following. If 
that first letter had been sent 
when it might have been, I 
should have been spared a 
good deal of perplexing labour 
sorting out its fragments from 
those with which it was mixed 
when it did eventually eome 
to hand. It was quite a task, 
indeed, te separate it from one 
dated April 20, and written in 
a rather firmer hand :— 


“My Bedouin mute is him- 
self again, thanks be to Allah. 
Like me in looks, and cireum- 
stanced like me, he gives signs 
of learning all my old tricks, 
He was at Aden yesterday. 
His wife and children were 
throng in a bazaar. I noticed 
his eyes fixed affectionately on 
a fall-pipe attached to a par- 
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ticularly tall building. He 
walked up to it. His hand 


darted out. In a moment he 
had dragged his feet a yard 
off the ground. Then he cast 
a mournful glanee at his left 
side where the missing arm 
once was. He leoked like 
giving up the job, But the 
terrified mewing of a _ too 
venturesome kitten, whom 
ambition had landed on a 
height so dizzy as to tempor- 
arily turn her brain, encour- 
aged him upward on an errand 
of rescue, Spite ef missing 
left arm, he scaled that fall- 
pipe in forty seconds by the 
clock. Laying hold on pussy, 
he placed her in his bosom, 
bringing her safely to the 
ground, 

“Quite a crowd, mostly Arab, 
but with a sprinkling of white 
folk, had gathered to witness the 
performance. He noticed four 
especially, whose blanched faces 
had follewed his every move- 
ment with breathless interest— 
his wife and children, called 
out of the bazaar by the mag- 
netism of a crowd. But if he 
had eyes for only them, he had 
ears fer others. I think you 
know that my mute is not 
really deaf. He had heard the 
German tongue spoken, He 
thought it musical, er some- 
thing. Sometimes exeitement 
lends new tenes to men’s 
voices; and two white men, 
whom the Arabs thought to 
be British, spoke in the Ger- 
man tongue of the folly of 
risking life to save a cat— 
spoke so uncharitably of my 
mute’s intellect that it hurt 
him. 

“Yet, entranced by some 
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quality of their speech, he 
signed to wife and children 
to complete purchases in the 
bazaar, interrupted by his 
climbing performance, himself 
hurrying after those Britons 
whose speech was German 
when they grew excited. They 
went to an unfrequented lane 
in earnest conversation, walk- 
ing slowly. He passed them 
near a warehouse, in front of 
which he halted, for it was 
noonday. 

“A devout believer, he 
spread his mat and began his 
devotions. Those Huns com- 
ing up, found him in their 
path and kicked him, defiling 
his mat with infidel feet. He 
heeded not their insults, so 
ignoring his presence they 
talked in German of many 
things not understood by guile- 
less children of the desert. 

“They went their way. He 
marked that way. Perhaps 
his heart burned to avenge the 
insult Kultur had offered his 
Faith, At dead of night he 
was back at that spot. They 
had spoken of clocks which 
Arabs were to be hired to 
put aboard British vessels— 
amengst the coal. He reached 
an upper window as easily as 
he had reached that kitten. 
The darkness troubled him not 
at all. 

“Tt was a ticklish job he had 
to do inside. When he had 
descended to the basement, 
seeking clocks and finding 
none, through several fioors, he 
all but stumbled into an apart- 
ment oceupied by the very in- 
fidel pair he was interested in. 
He held his breath and crept 
back into the shadows to listen 


to a tale concerning a great 
arsenal the Turks had filled 
with German munitions near 
Baghdad. They used the lan- 
guage of Kultur, it seemed, 
when alone together and net 
excited. It was evident they 
were German officers serving 
the Fatherland disguised as 
traders. 

“One told of orders he had 
for the Turkish commander of 
that arsenal at Baghdad, 
whither he was proceeding 
after distributing his store of 
clocks amongst British ship- 
ping, as had been arranged in 
earlier conversation, He seemed 
proud of his rank, and showed 
a gaudy uniform, at sight ef 
which my mute’s eyes shone 
again. The officer being a 
small man for a German, it 
struek my mute that the uni- 
form was his own fit. Heisa 
determined person, also very 
vain, and fond of fine clothes. 
That uniform was as good as 
his. His eyes followed it when 
its German owner placed it 
back in a tin box and put it 
into a eupboard. He had al- 
ready seen a case of clocks near 
by, and decided to save British 
lives. It only remained for the 
Huns to depart without seeing 
him, which they did presently, 
though they came so elose te 
him as they went, and ehaneed 
to stand so long conversing, 
that his forehead was dripping 
with perspiration, so imminent 
and unavoidable appeared his 
discovery. 

“It was a heavy case ef 
boxes of clocks—so heavy that 
he could not move it alone, and 
it took him an hour to open it 
with poor tools and one arm. 
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Then he undid the warehouse 
door by means of a curious use 
he learnt to put a knife to, 
making it quite a good key, 
and carried the boxes, one by 
one, carefully outside, for fear 
of accidents, returning last of 
all for the uniform, which he 
bore tenderly away. In half 
an hour he was back with four 
Arab boatmen of his father-in- 
law’s tribe, who carried the 
goods to a trading vessel lying 
in the harbour. 

“ As for me, I rejoiced when 
I knew all the tale. It told 
me that my Bedouin brother 
had quite got over that sick- 
ness which threatened to be his 
death. The devotion of wife 
and children had worked the 
miracle within four weeks of 
hissad home-coming. I cannot 
tell you how thankful I felt. 

“TI longed to imitate his airy 
journey next morning, as I 
looked upon the scene at break 
of day, viewing that warehouse 
from the quiet lane. There 
was no kitten aloft, but a fas- 
cinating little window, which 
positively beckoned me. If it 
were only dark! Then I might 
live again one more thrilling 
hour of my old life. It was not 
dark. It was glorious sunrise. 
Moreover, my wife was there. 
She tugged at my outlandish 
dress (as those who knew me 
years ago would designate my 
Arab costume), seeking to lead 
me from temptation. She had 
no notion of allowing me to 
repeat the Bedouin’s perform- 
ance, of which she had seen more 
than enough. Sheis a good wife, 
but unenterprising. Like an 
English policeman, she is un- 
reasonably opposed to the ex- 
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ercise of talent by men of lofty 


ambition; also, like those 
clowns in your own police 
cells, but who are not half as 
quick-witted, she has ways of 
overcoming one so simple as 
me. Being docile, I yielded. 

“ Yet it was good to hear my | 
boy talking of my brother's 
performance—wish he could 
‘climb up a high wall like dat.’ 
He inherits some of his father’s 
devilment. I suppose it is 
natural for me to love him all 
the more on that account. 

“My wife’s father panted to 
be gone. One last look, and 
all buildings high enough te 
be attractive vanished from my 
vision. We are on a trading 
voyage. In less than a month 
we hope to reach Basra, the 
place into which my Bedouin 
mute crawled half-dead eight 
weeks ago. 

“T have reasons for wishing 
to reach that spot. I owe 
something to the men who 
fired my brother’s home. They 
told lies about what he did te 
their detriment. They said he 
did his spying because he is 
a recreant follower of the 
Prophet. I know, and you 
know, it was because he is a 
loyal subject of King George. 
They said he got kind treat- 
ment from them and abused 
their charity. I say nothing 
of the tests they put him 
through. They were rough, 
but all in the game, and fair 
as things go. But they had 
no business to burn his place. 
I resent that. They had done 
enough before to settle any 
debt he could possibly owe 
them. I can walk straight to 
those responsible for so miser- 
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ably overdoing the vengeance 
business, and I shall one day. 
I have information, and I shall 
use it. Turks are liars by 
nature, but they shall pay for 
lies told about my brother, 
also for needless cruelties done 
to his family. 

‘There is another job to be 
tackled first, though. I like a 
bit of sport, and feel game for 
anything now. I am going 
right into the jaws of the 
enemy. If I win, I will tell 
you. If I lose, I fear I shall 
not be able. 

“IT am writing now on the 
off-chance of getting this letter 
posted with one I wrote earlier, 
forgotten when in Aden. I 
am alone for a moment, dream- 
ing of Britain, and chafing to 
be doing something for my 
country. Allah would seem te 
be giving me one more chance. 
News of that arsenal up the 
Tigris has set me off again. I 
hope a little plan I have made 
will work, sir. Good-night.” 


When my piecing of bits 
together gave me this letter 
complete, I was glad that 
Walter had not sent the ac- 
count of his adventures in 
serial form. It was interest- 
ing work putting together the 
scraps constituting the last 
chapter he wrote, and dated 
August 6, 1916. 


“T am writing under diffi- 
culties. To-day at noon a 
messenger brought a parcel 
sent all the way from Eng- 
land. What gladness! Wife 
and children left work to see 
it opened. The string was 
strong, and my knife a poor 
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thing. My hand trembled. It 
took quite a while to get the 
parcel undone. Tell your wife 
and the other kind ladies they 
little dreamt what joy they 
were giving when they filled 
that parcel. 

“The two little ladies (dolls) 
who came with a message of 
love ‘to the daughters of a 
British hero ’—a scamp like me 
a hero: fancy that!—I cannot 
picture the welcome my little 
girls are giving them. They 
never saw any dolls before. 
How they hug them and kiss 
them, stroking their dark- 
brown hair, and going into 
ecstasies over fair white faces, 
beautiful eyes, heads that will 
turn, and arms and legs that 
will move! The pieture-book, 
just the thing for a boy, and 
the four-bladed knife, which 
will be just the thing also 
when father has blunted the 
blades a bit—Walter is silent 
for once: rapture has stricken 
him dumb. He can but gaze 
at his treasures in wonder- 
ment. The beautiful scarf and 
jacket and apron; the hand- 
some bead necklaces ; the love- 
ly cambric handkerchiefs, all 
so tastefully arranged in that 
charming little basket, and all 
made priceless by the fact that 
Englishwomen do not disdain 
to send expressions and tokens 
of love to my darling wife, 
whose heroism is of a far 
higher order than that of her 
husband, miscalled a hero—I 
thank the senders from the 
bottom of my heart. The 
chocolates, too, and other sweet- 
meats will give gladness here 
for many a day. 

“Then ‘Maga,’ as my father 
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used to call it, came with the 
parcel also, though I see it 
was posted two months later. 
I have read what you say of 
my Bedouin mute. He didn’t 
do badly, poor beggar. And 
you are to be congratulated, 
sir, on your patience in putting 
the scraps together. I had te 
tear the letters up. I have 
only a poor opinion of some of 
the messengers one has to use 
here. They will pry into 
things whieh are no business 
of theirs, and some of them 
have knowledge surprising in 
simple, ignorant Arabs. Some- 
times they talk about what 
they see where they shouldn’t 
meddle. I have only one arm 
left now. I am ridiculously 
anxious to keep that. 

“The covers of ‘ Blackwood’ 
bring far-away days back. I 
close my eyes—I am at home 
again—a youth of eighteen, 
fresh from school, the idol of 
the best of fathers, the dearest 
of mothers, and the gentlest of 
sisters. I have done well at 
school, Everybody is over- 
joyed. I am being given a 
start I am proud of in the 
office of an important com- 
pany. My new life begins on 
the Monday following that 
Saturday night I see again as 
it were yesterday. 

“It is winter. A big fire 
glows in the old-fashioned 
grate. What a cosy room it 
is, to be sure! Victoria, my 
enly sister, sits at the table 
beside me. She is making 
bandages for use in some 
medical mission hospital; I 
dive in the hamper at her 
feet, and take out three or four 
pretty little dolls, tastefully 


dressed to give pleasure to 
infant patients. Mother sits 
in the chimney corner, knitting 
scarves, also for the mission- 
field. Opposite her, reading 
‘Blaekwood,’ is my father, 
silent and happy. 

“*We'll have such lovely 
walks when you're home for 
week-ends, Walter,’ my sister 
whispers; ‘now that Christ- 
mas is over, the primroses 
will soon be here,’ 

“T know what she is think- 
ing of, and I know she'll 
gather no more  primroses. 
My heart aches and my throat 
chokes, I cannot answer her. 
She knows she is not streng. 
They told her that, very 
kindly, when they said that 
the Master had need of her 
work, done at home. She 
was not for fereign service. 
It would only spoil her use- 
fulness to send her to a dis- 
tant land with a climate she 
ceuld not stand. She has no 
notion of consumption; but 
that is what it is. 

“ Her distressing cough seizes 
her, making her forget to notice 
that I ean’t talk about prim- 
roses. I see my father lay 
‘Maga’ on his knee, and look 
gravely into her faee, while 
mether pretends not to be 
alarmed, going on with her 
knitting steadily. Ah! before 
those primroses come again 
she lies beneath. I see them 
now, as I planted them, 
blooming over and making 
sweet her resting-place. 

‘‘Perhaps it is beeause I am 
nearly come to the hour when, 
hand in hand, we shall walk 
once more in green fields 
bathed in sunshine and rich 
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with flowers, that I think of 
my sister again; perhaps it is 
little Victoria’s cough — her 
aunt’s cough; perhaps the 
dolls; perhaps ‘Maga.’ I am 
growing melancholy. Strange, 
I must shake myself. I ought 
to be proud and glad; for I 
have another tale to tell of 
my Bedouin brother. But I 
am too weary to tell it to- 
day. 





6 August 7. 

“Now I feel a bit more 
myself, I will tell you of my 
Bedouin. He left his family 
at the mouth of Shat-el-Arab, 
going up to Basra in a boat 
his father-in-law (an Arab 
with an English heart) pur- 
chased from a British officer 
two months before war breke 
out. His idea was to test 
the possibility of firing that 
enemy munition store near 
Baghdad. fortunately the 
uniform he procured at Aden 
contained in a pocket a map 
with the place well marked 
on it. If he could destroy 
the arsenal, what glorious 
revenge for all his troubles! 

“ His objective lay three hun- 
dred miles up the Tigris. If 
the moter worked all right he 
would do the journey easily. 
He knew something of ob- 
stacles placed in the river 
from the conversation of the 
German officers, and more 
before certain Arabs pocketed 
rewards. But that ignorance 
of mechanics you would expect 
in a Bedouin got on his nerves, 
If that moter broke down he 
was done. How could he 
propel himself up the river 
in his maimed state if the 
engine went wrong? 
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“As things turned out, the 
motor, London made, and 
sound as a bell—its owner 
must have seld it for the old 
seng he did because tired of 
a toy—worked beautifully. It 
was something over whieh he 
had no control which caused 
the trouble. Like the patri- 
areh Jacob, he cried, ‘In the 
day the drought consumed 
me, and the frost by night.’ 
He dared not approach the 
shore. A target for every 
fool with a gun, while he 
himself found plenty to de, 
shooting his craft past ob- 
staeles in the river, he darted 
on, or hid behind friendly 
shelter as occasion served, 
till, faint and shivering with 
cold, the welcome sun, rising 
on the seventh morning from 
Basra, revealed the bunches of 
date-palms and the minarets 
and domes of Baghdad. 

“He had gone too far, but 
there was no sense in turning 
back. Steering for a palm- 
grove by the water-side, he 
made fast his boat, then 
roused the sleepers in a hut 
close at hand. 

“No lenger mute, he bade 
them obey the powerful but 
disguised German offieer con- 
fronting them, showing the 
uniform under his eloak and 
pointing te his, to their eyes, 
strange and wonderful craft. 
They unquestioningly accepted 
his claims, hurrying to pro- 
vide bearers for the stuff he 
had brought, Lying serenely 
in more senses than one, he 
was conveyed with his goods 
inside the very gates of the 
arsenal he sought, some miles 
lower down the river. 
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“Marching to the Turkish 
colonel in charge, he was re- 
ceived with true oriental 
courtesy, but little real favour. 
A few German junior officers 
who hung about enabled him 
to demonstrate his importance. 
They were suspicious at first. 
It was fortunate he remem- 
bered German tastes and had 
brought strong drink with 
him. By nightfall he was 
master there. None, he knew, 
would dare to disobey certain 
directions he gave for the 
safe-keeping of his additions 
to the stores. He was not 
disappointed when he paid a 
visit of inspection at eight 
o’clock. The day had passed 
pleasantly. His clocks were 
wound up and going beauti- 
fully, and the guard slept off 
their liquor. He betook him- 
self to Baghdad for an hour 
or two, as he said, on urgent 
business. 

“ About midnight the arsenal 
blew up with 4 tremendous 
roar which shook the earth, 
whilst flames ascended hun- 
dreds of yards to illuminate 
an inky sky. He heard and 
felt and saw from his boat as 
he tore down the river. ‘ Alas,’ 
he murmured, ‘alas for the 
Faithful who trusted a Ger- 
man! Surely there be few 
of them left. Those clocks 
worked well.’ 

“Rejoining his family at 
Basra, and finding his father- 
in-law’s business done in that 
region, he agreed to accom- 
pany them back to Mocha, 
where, indeed, he longed to 
be. By the last week in 
July he was ready for work 
again. 


“He pledged a band of 
Arabs, friends of his father- 
in-law, by inviolable oaths 
to follow him to the death, 
on the one condition that 
all plunder taken from those 
marauding Turks who had 
destroyed his home should be 
theirs alone. They came up 
with the enemy in the night 
of the 30th-31lst July. The 
hirelings earned their wages 
to the full, They led off 
seventy captured horses laden 
with booty as the day broke. 
The Turks who did him in- 
jury were no more. Moreover, 
divers plans they had been 
instructed in by Huns perished 
with them. 

“He was back at Mocha by 
nightfall on the 2nd August, 
rejoining his family, happy 
save for the accursed dysen- 
tery which returned with re- 
doubled severity. Nothing 
stays it. I write feeling that 
his recovery is doubtful indeed. 

“Well, I have nothing to 
grumble at. I have had my 
innings. Would to God I had 
health and strength for sake 
of wife and bairns! Still, her 
father is good, and she is an 
angel, If I must go, she will 
be both father and mother to 
our children, till all rejoin me 
in a world where, I believe, 
those who are kind and loving, 
loyal and true, in whose heart 
is set the mark of the spirit 
of a merciful and forgiving 
God, must surely meet in peace 
and bliss. From the silence 
of that mysterious world to 
come I think I hear whisper- 
ing voices long still, as once 
they sounded within walls 
where ‘ Maga’s’ pages were read, 
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dolls dressed, bandages made, 
and scarves knitted—and they 
seem to whisper as men whis- 
per when a soul is passing. 

“Tt is a solemn feeling I have. 
None are far away. Time is 
nothing and distance nothing. 
You are thousands of miles 
away, but I see and hear you 
clearly, I have not been what 
Imight. Also I have been mis- 
understood somewhat. There 
is One I do not fear to meet, 
now—once I did; but that is 
past—‘ For His mercy endur- 
eth for ever. What seemed 
senseless reiteration once, in 
that psalm of many verses all 
ending with those words, is 
blessed reiteration to-night. 





“* August 8. 

“Weaker, but not a bit 
anxious. How many millions 
have felt as I feel, looking 
death in the face! The deaf- 
mute in the Turkish trenches, 
also the German officer in 
the arsenal at Baghdad, felt 
as I feel now. I suppose it 
is common for men to face 
Death calmly, only we do not 
realise that till he approaches, 
If wife and children could 
accompany me I should be 
perfectly happy. Yet it comes 
to me that I need not fear for 
them. I hope you will get 
what I am writing—in great 
weariness,—I fainted last night 
as I wrote. It is pleasant to 
talk, as it were, to a friend whe 
feels as I do of dear old Eng- 
land. Ah, she will rule the 
waves for ages yet, thanks be 
to God. It is good to feel 
that, and makes one proud and 
happy. I have a plan for 
getting this through. Botani- 
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cal specimens are not examined 
very closely, I understand. 


** August 9. 

“Utterly prostrate. Father- 
in-law taking little ones to his 
own place when he has lifted 
me on a horse my wife leads, 
seeking medical aid forme. I 
write lying on the ground, 
Thank you for many a kind- 
ness, and your wife and her 
friends for remembrances which 
my wife and children will 
cherish for ever. Good-bye. 
My father-in-law may get 
what I have written through, 
somehow.” 


How that devoted wife fared 
on her errand of love is told 
in a letter kindly sent me at 
Walter’s request by a doctor at 
a mission hospital. Her letter, 
dated August 28, runs :-— 


“A fortnight yesterday an 
Arab woman brought her hus- 
band, an Englishman, to this 
hospital. He was suffering 
from acute dysentery, from 
which he died on August 26, 
... He had lost an arm re- 
cently, and his body was badly 
scarred by burnings. His wife, 
whose English is very imper- 
fect, made us understand that 
he had served for some twelve 
months with the British Forces 
in Mesopotamia. 

“She had a letter which you 
had written to her husband, 
but she showed it me so jeal- 
ously that I was unable to 
make much of it. It was evi- 
dent the poor creature prized 
it too highly to let it leave her 
hands. As far asI could make 


out, it told of toys er dells sent 
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out for their children, and it 
might include a referenee to a 
necklace or apron, or ribbons 
—all of which she wore, and 
kept perpetually fingering, 
with great pride and grati- 
tude, whilst she allowed me to 
glance at the letter. No doubt, 
though, she intended me to 
thank you for gifts to the 
children, if not for the things 
she kept fingering. 

“T am dreadfully sorry for 
the little woman—very pretty 
and refined for an Arab. She 
was devoted to her husband: 
she must have been: for she 
earried him somehow, since he 
was far teo weak to walk, or 
to sit on horseback (at best 
she must have held him on a 
horse) fer mere than seventy 
miles. She was the picture of 
despair when he died, and for 
eighteen hours she mourned at 
his grave. It quite affected 
and saddened us all to see her 
grief. A few hours ago her 
father, an Arab sheikh, who 
seems to have conveyed the 
children to his own home, 
came and took her away. 
She thanked us with tears for 
what we had done for her 
husband—little enough—then 
ran te the graveyard, and her 
father had a hard task to coax 
her away.” 


“Be so good as to let me 
know if this reaches you,” was 
the conclusion, a request I 
made haste to observe, at the 
same time asking if my com- 
passionate correspondent could 
tell me further news of Walter’s 
wife. It went to my heart 
to picture the affectionate 
creature’s grief, and I longed 





to get into touch with her, so 
as to show her that British 
people have nothing but ad- 
miration for her husband, and ~ 
extend the warmest sympathy 
to herself and her children in 
their bereavement. 

A letter sent at once in 
reply tells me how inquiries 
were carefully made within a 
few days of the poor woman's 
departure with her father, the 
hospital people being keenly 
interested. They found that 
the sheikh had disposed of pro- 
perty he formerly owned in 
the neighbourhood of Mocha, 
and was gone with his family, 
including Walter's wife and 
children, on a long voyage, as 
he frequently did; but the dis- 
posal of his property made 
them feel that he intended 
making his home on land in 
some other place. 

The doctor’s unconseious cor- 
roboration is valuable as going 
far to prove Walter’s veracity 
when he wrote of an arm lost 
and scars gained in serving 
England at fearful risk. Even 
more valuable is strong cor- 
roboration of a porticn of his 
more amazing tale of an ex- 
pedition up the Tigris in a 
motor-boat, with all that went 
before and followed after, cen- 
tained in a letter sent to me 
last Christmas by the captain 
who first took Walter out to 
sea, and who wrote in complete 
ignoranee of anything I have 
written concerning him. After 
thanking me for a copy of ‘My 
Police Court Friends with the 
Colours,’ which had lain at his 
lodging fourteen months before 
he put into Cardiff to claim it, 
he proceeds :— 
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“That reminds me. I saw 
Black Walt! last April. You 
remember him. He deserted 
ship at Colombo after a year’s 
good service. That was in the 
summer of 1908, and I saw him 
again for the first time when 
we ran alongside an Arab dhow 
clearing out of Aden, in April, 
as I have said. He was on 
deck, messing about with a 
ramshackle old motor - boat, 
which he was trying to tinker 
up. Ishould never have known 
him, but he hailed me in his 
old style. 

“T asked him what game he 
was up to in the Bedouin dress 
he was wearing. ‘Oh,’ he said, 
‘I’ve settled here; I’m one of 
the family.’ ‘And what’s hap- 
pened to your arm?’ I said, 
seeing his left sleeve empty. 
‘Ask the Turks,’ says he, 
laughing ; ‘it came off through 
trying to do a bit for England.’ 
‘How?’ I asked. ‘Never mind 
how,’ said he. ‘And where 
are you off now?’ I said. 
‘Basra,’ says he, ‘trading.’ 
‘Trading what?’ I _ said. 
‘Mechanical toys and officers’ 
uniforms and liquors and what 
not, says he. ‘I daresay,’ I 
said; ‘them’s likely goods for 
Basra.’ ‘They’re all right,’ he 
says; ‘my little cargo’s wanted 
up that way very bad;’ and 
he gave me a wink with those 
merry eyes of his, all full of 
devilment, and went off on the 
dhow. 

“TI wonder what he’s been 
after all this time, and how he 
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lost that arm, and what he’d 
got up his sleeve when I met 
him. Do you ever hear from 
him? He was always a funny 
joker. I'll bet anything he’s a 
rum tale to tell.” 


With this interesting evi- 
dence of his whereabouts, 
possessions, and intentions in 
April 1916, I fear his story 
must end, for a missionary 
friend to whom I wrote last 
July, when I grew anxious 
for news of my hero, replies 
that he could find no trace of 
him. He reached the district 
Walter once occupied, but 
found enly desolation from a 
fire, which he was told was 
the work of marauding Turks. 
As for the man he sought, if 
the Arabs knew anything of 
him they would not tell, 
Being thus unsuccessful about 
the English husband, I fear 
he will learn little, whatever 
happens, about the Arab 
wife, 

But Walter has painted a 
picture of her which will last. 
He was a strange person, a 
hero if ever man deserved the 
term—how far a hero because 
of the wife he so fortunately 
met it would be difficult to 
estimate. That he was a good 
man at last, for all his early 
faults, I have no difficulty 
in understanding through her 
of whom he was so justly 
proud, and the children also 
so lovingly entwined about 
his heart. 





1 “A small, lithe, pleasant-faced, swarthy-complexioned, active-looking fellow.” 


—‘ Walter Greenway, Spy, and Others, sometime Criminal,’ page 241. 
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THE TALE OF A CASUALTY CLEARING STATION. 


BY A ROYAL FIELD LEECH. 


CHAPTER XI.—THE AFTERMATH OF BATTLE, 


IT was a delightful spring 
evening. Here and _ there 
against the erimson of the 
sky a series of tiny white 
cloudlets, amidst which an 
aeroplane flaunted homewards 
after its day’s reconnaissance, 
proclaiming the presence of 
enemy anti-aircraft guns. The 
occasional distant boom of a gun 
accentuated the calm serenity 
of the courtyard. In the old- 
world garden of the chateau 
a couple of Nursing Sisters 
sauntered in quiet retirement. 
The eddying stream encircling 
the grounds gurgled merrily 
behind the garden wall. The 
click of farmyard wheels on 
the road running meadow- 
wards, the lowing of cows, 
and the chatter of children 
birds’-nesting, preached peace, 
Peafowl on the chateau balus- 
trade shrieked shrilly to each 
other; the cackle of the pond 
and the lazy flapping of a 
swan’s wings echoed fitfully on 
the still air. Surely rumours 
of imminent war, of a great 
battle, bloody, epoch-making, 
were but myths! 

The Boy, sauntering along 
the stream in admiration of 
budding verdure, drifted into 
a farmyard. The sight of 
geese reminded him of his 
duties as mess caterer. Ration 
bully beef grows wearisome. 
A buxom woman, with her 
young daughters smiling a 


welcome, listened to his doubt- 
ful French. There, amongst 
half a hundred hens, waddled 
a fat white goose. A bargain 
must be struck and the deed 
would be done. 

In a moment the farmyard 
was in an uproar. The three 
women rushing, with yells of 
encouragement to each other 
amidst the ducks and hens 
and geese, pursued their prey. 
The goose dodged valiantly. 
The Boy was enjoying himself 
thoroughly. In the end the 
goose was captured. 

But the real end was not 
yet. In the kitchen sat an 
old grandmother, chair-ridden, 
spectacled, and wrinkled with 
the furrows of uncountable 
years. She, it appeared, was 
still in command. Into ber 
outstretched arms was placed 
the wildly struggling bird. 
With eyes tight shut and 
spectacles knocked about by 
the animal’s flapping wings, 
she deftly poised the victim, and 
then gave her decision : “ Hight 
pounds! One franc a pound.” 

The Boy closed instantly. 

Florrs, having hungered for 
architecture, was returning 
home from a church hunt in 
the cool of the evening. 
Porteous, with a dictionary, 
laboured at perfecting his 
knowledge of the French 
language. It helped him to 
forget things. 
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The hospital buildings were 
almost empty of patients. 
There was no work. Master’s 
preparatory orders, however, 
had been explicit and had 
been obeyed. He and Mac- 
kenzie were once more in 
converse. 

The Quartermaster’s store 
in the stables was visited. 
Were there food and hospital 
comforts for at least a thou- 
sand? Was equipment ready 
to hand for the immediate 
arrangement of improvised 
ambulance trains if a rush 
came? 

Upstairs, in the operating 
theatre, Master found the 
Sergeant still settling details. 
The former occupants of the 
State bedroom would have 
been thunderstruck at its 
appearance. MKolls of anti- 
septic wool, duplicate operat- 
ing knives, sharpened for the 
tenth time, bottles of anti- 
septics, anesthetics, towels, 
sterilisers, and a host of minor 
appliances, which in the sight 
of the lay observer would have 
produced a shudder of appre- 
hension, were duly inspected 
and approved. 

The garrets with their rows 
of neatly arranged stretchers, 
the kitchen supplemented by 
its half-dozen open-air stoves, 
and the cooks smoking their 
pipes with clear consciences, 
were all duly visited and 
questioned. | 

The Gael at No. 1 section 
had induced his limited space 
to squeeze in an extra twenty 
stretchers, 

Porteous, with doubtful 
shakings of his old head and 
careful consideration, agreed 
VOL. CCI.—NO, MCCXVI. 
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to accept an extra ten patients 
under pressure, but failed to 
see where they were to go. 
He did not fail to recognise 
that the law of necessity is 
unanswerable. 

There was a balmy stillness 
in the air, which whispered 
of green English lanes and 
primrose paths. But to those 
who dared to think there was 
also a subtle tension of the 
atmosphere which foretold 
that many a young life that 
evening witnessed its last 
sunset. 

Phelps at dinner was in- 
clined to gloom. He was also 
filled with news. ‘Cavalry to 
the number of many thousands 
were present, close by.” There- 
fore the battle was imminent. 

Porteous, his fork arrested 
half-way to his lips, turned in 
his chair and pierced him with 
a glance. 

“Did you see them?” he 
snapped. 

“Er—no—er—but I was 
told by——” explained the 
padre. 

“Humph!” grunted Porteous 
with ill-suppressed chuckles. 
‘Usual rumours. Tosh!” 

The door opened and Cham- 
pion, his face beaming, entered 
with a live goose. The Boy 
recognised it as his purchase. 

“A real good ‘un, sir,” he 
announced, holding the bird 
for Master’s inspection. ‘Just 
come from the farm. Shall 
I kill it and serve it up 
to-morrow, sir?” 

‘‘H’m,” considered Master. 
“T think we had better say— 
er—the day after to-morrow, 
Champion. Perhaps the day 
after that; it depends.” 

N 
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Half a dozen shots in the 
distance, answered by our 
own guns, caused us to pause, 
listening. Had it begun al- 
ready? No. All was again 
still, Only the occasional ex- 
change of compliments. 

“Well,” said Master at last. 
“TI was warned three days ago 
to prepare. This is the third 
night. I am for bed. That 
there will be no bed to-morrow 
night I’ll bet dollars to dough- 
nuts. Good night.” 

“Good night, sir,” said the 
night-duty N.C.O. in the hall. 

“Good night, Sergeant,” an- 
swered Master. ‘And, look 
here, warn all the officers’ ser- 
vants that they must be ready 
to fall in to make a stretcher- 
carrying party as soon as they 
are required. I think there 
will be trouble about day- 
light.” 

‘Very good, sir,” replied the 
sergeant cheerily. 

An owl hooted discordantly 
in the shadows of the garden. 
A star-shell from the German 
trenches lit up the skyline. 
Then all was again still, and 
dark. 


There was no shadow of 
doubt when the battle began. 
At 7.30, almost to the minute, 
the first heavy gun gave the 
signal, Then the house shook 
as it had never shaken before. 
The noise was terrific. Hun- 
dreds of guns of every sort of 
calibre in the near distance 
belched forth their devastating 
shells. The world has long ere 
this heard of the artillery fire 
preceding the advance on Neuve 
Chapelle. It lasted exactly 
one hour, 


We breakfasted as usual, 
and had finished before the 
Artillery slackened. All was 
in readiness. In about two to 
three hours the first wounded 
might be expected. They 
would be mostly walking cases 
which, in the first Infantry 
attack, had fallen on leaving 
our advanced trenches. Passed 
through the hands of our Regi- 
mental Aid Posts and Field 
Ambulances, they would be 
collected from the latter by the 
Motor Ambulance Convoy, and 
be shoved along rapidly, in 
order to make room for the 
serious lying-down cases which 
required hand-carriage from 
the field, and would therefore 
of necessity arrive later. 

We were not out in our 
calculations. A Motor Convoy, 
loaded to its full capacity, 
rolled into the compound as 
expected, As each car reached 
the verandah, its contents were 
checked by the tallies which 
had been attached to the 
wounded in the Field Am- 
bulances. If the case required 
immediate operation he entered 
the chateau; if trivial, the ear 
continued its journey to No, 1 
Section. A convoy of twenty 
cars can carry 150 “sitters” 
or eighty “liers.” 

We needed no telegraphic or 
confidential news regarding the 
progress of the battle, Infor- 
mation in detail was freely 
given by those who ought to 
have known best. With due 
allowance made for the excite- 
ment and bias of wounded 
raconteurs, one could easily 
piece together the story. 

We learned that our own 
Artillery fire had been hellish, 
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and that the first line of enemy 
trenches had been taken with 
a rush. Any news beyond 
that was obviously of doubtful 
accuracy. No man yet arrived 
had been present after the first 
rush. Later news would reach 
us, hour by hour, as each con- 
voy deposited its freight at our 
doors. We thought of London, 
ef the expectancy there, of 
widows still ignorant of their 
condition, ef many things best 
forgotten, and of many others 
spelling glory and honour. 

The wounded were gloriously 
cheerful. Before dawn they 
had stood to arms, and with 
fixed bayonets waited for the 
signal which to each individual 
meant death or victory. They 
were delighted with the result, 
but by no means too excited to 
eat or sleep. 

Orderlies and Nursing Sisters 
did not spare themselves. The 
cooks were ready with literal 
baths of soup, meat, and vege- 
tables, calling for consumption. 
The wounded rapidly forgot 
their bodily injuries, fed raven- 
ously, smoked, rolled over, and 
slept. 

But there were those even 
amongst the first arrivals who 
could eat little and sleep not 
at all. The Sisters washed 
their wound-stained faces, 
slipped off their clothes, and 
issued clean shirts. The offi- 
cers examining wounds shook 
their heads. Compound frac- 
tures of shoulders, shattered 
elbows, and here and there a 
limb hanging anyhow, need 
more than a first field-dressing. 

The serious wards down- 
stairs were, as yet, not full, 
but were rapidly filling. The 
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next convoy would overflow 
into the conservatory. Florrs 
and the Boy labelled their 
cases for operation in order of 
urgency. The operating-room 
sergeant boiled his instruments. 

The second string of motors 
arrived with alarming rapid- 
ity, and the officer in charge 
of it brought news of many 
more to follow. 

Master, stationed on the 
verandah, studied his tally. If 
he had made no mistake, No. 1 
Section could still accept 37, 
and Porteous at Ne. 2 had 
room for 31. 

Amongst the new arrivals 
there were many serious cases. 
The chateau wuld be quite 
full when these were admitted. 
With the conservatory still up 
his sleeve, Master delivered his 
verdict to the inquiring Motor 
Convoy offieer. 

“You can bring another 50 
lying-down cases,” he said. 
“Then you must switch off to 
the next Casualty Clearing 
Station lower down. In the 
meantime I will wire for an 
ambulance train. Give me a 
clear hour, and then come and 
see me again.” 

“How are things going?” 
asked Florrs, wiping his per- 
spiring forehead with a bare 
forearm. His hands at the 
moment were not in a con- 
dition for personal service. 

‘We have taken the second 
line of trenches, and according 
to a N.C.O. whe has just 
arrived, were in their reserve 
trenches when he was wound- 
ed,” replied Master. 

“Good!” cried Florrs, slip- 
ping back towards the operat- 
ing theatre. 
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“A telegram, sir!” an- 
nounced an orderly, producing 
a Signals’ message. 

“Excellent!” exclaimed Mas- 
ter, “ Ambulance Train in half 
an hour!” Scribbling on a 
leaf from his pocket-book, he 
paused to calculate. ‘H’m— 
how many are fit to travel? 
Here, orderly, deliver this 
message at the Headquarters 
of the Motor Convoy. As soon 
as the train is in you will warn 
the Convoy to report here, I 
have 50 lying-down cases and 
over 200 ‘sitters’ ready to 
entrain.” 

“Very good, sir,” answered 
the man, running down the 
avenue. 

In a moment the news had 
spread through tho building. 
Every case capable of facing 
a twelve-hour journey in a 
train was to be dressed, fed, 
and ready within half an hour. 
Each one must bear a tally 
correctly stating the nature 
of the wound and what had 
been done for him, Those 
unfit to move must be care- 
fully segregated. A few would 
never move again. Others 
needed a few days. 

The condition of affairs at 
No. 1 and No. 2 Section had, 
so far, been taken for granted. 
No news meant good news. 
Master knew the capabilities 
of the Gael and Porteous to a 
nicety. An empty Motor Am- 
bulance being at hand, there 
was now an opportunity to 
visit them. 

The car wasted no time, 
Speed limits did not apply. 

The Gael, his hair wildly on 
end, and in his shirt-sleeves 
and apron, was in the thick 


of things. Every inch of space 
in the schoolroom had been 
utilised, and under tarpaulins 
in the yard the cooks had 
found a resting-place. Order- 
lies, washing and dressing 
wounds with the knowledge 
which only experience can 
give, worked independently. 
Those cases requiring special 
advice were set aside for the 
officer. The Gael’s physical 
strength was notorious. He 
would need every ounce of it 
before he had finished. 

A mumbling voice hampered 
by bandages rose above the 
din 


“All right, matey, want a 
smoke do you,” answered an 
orderly with his mouth full of 
safety-pins. “Wait until I 
fix this Jock’s leg and I'll 
give youafag. Keep smiling, 
cocky !” 

Master, summing up the 
situation in a glance, entered 
the doorway. He saw that all 
was well. It took a lot to 
rattle the Gael. The day had 
only begun. 

“Train coming,” he an- 
nounced gaily. “I will send 
you cars for as many as you 
can safely load up. Be ready 
in half an hour.” 

“Right, sir,” replied the 
Gael, pausing to rub his nose 
with a bare elbow. 

Master had not waited for 
the answer. He was off at 
full speed round the corner by 
the church to wards No. 2. 
The sight of the church gave 
him sudden food for thought. 
The curé had promised to lend 
it in case of need. The good 
work done by the church at 
the Aisne was not forgotten. 
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It was a useful card up the 
sleeve. 

Porteous, only just begin- 
ning to feel a bit ruffled, but 
perfectly equal to his surgical 
liabilities — physician though 
he was—smiled joyfully at the 
news of a train. His Section 
was filled to bursting - point. 
He had accepted his full half 
hundred. To be relieved of 
them meant only a short re- 
spite, for he knew quite well 
that there must be another 
half hundred waiting for him 
somewhere else. His soul, 
however, longed for even that 
short time in which to clean 
up and straighten things. 

‘Rather amusing,” he whis- 
pered. ‘Do you see that lad 
over there in the corner with 
his kilt round his head? He 
made a bit of a rew when I 
dressed his arm. It was a 
nasty wound, poor boy! I 
told him that there was a man 
of an Irish regiment opposite 
him who would notice his 
shouting. The hint was quite 
sufficient. The poor beggar 
gritted his teeth and never 
made another sound.” 

The railway station was not 
more than half a mile away. 
The next minute Master’s am- 
bulance was on its way there. 

The long empty train with 
its red-crossed carriages was 
shunting into its place as he 
arrived. A few minutes suf- 
ficed for orders, The train 
could take 300. 

“T will fill you full up,” 
cried Master to the O.C. train, 
jumping back at once into the 
car, 

The Motor Convoy Ambu- 
lances were already lined up 


outside the chateau. The per- 
centage required for the Gael 
and Porteous at the Sections 
were told off without delay. 
The filling of the remainder 
began at once. Lying down 
cases first; then sitters, 

A loading party at the hos- 
pital and an unloading party, 
with an officer, at the train 
had their work cut out. The 
actual journey was nothing. 
But each man had to be pro- 
perly ticketed, and start de- 
cently clothed, All that took 
time. In the midst of it the 
Motor Convoy officer from the 
Front dashed up to claim the 
fulfilment of Master’s promise. 

“ All right,” agreed Master. 
“Off you go. We will take 
another 300. By the time you 
reach the Field Ambulances 
and back again, we shall be 
almost ready for you.” 

It must not be imagined that 
there were no other Casualty 
Clearing Stations in the area 
of operations. There were 
several, We, however, were 
nearest the firing line, and 
consequently filled first. 

The last waggon for the 
train had not left when the 
new convoy from the Front 
arrived, The Field Ambu- 
lances were shouting to be 
evacuated. For the moment 
the battle had ceased, and the 
field between trenches was 
being cleared of wounded who 
could not walk. The news 
obtained from the latter was 
easily interpreted. We had 
taken many trenches in the 
first rush, then barbed wire 
and machine-guns had caused 
a check. The optimism of 
those brought in earlier in 
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the day had given way to 
pessimism. The news, how- 
ever, that a fresh attack was 
contemplated for the evening, 
kept the interest from flagging. 
Nevertheless, the fact that our 
objective had not been gained 
was perfectly plain. That many 
Huns had been killed was also 
equally plain. 

Every inch of reom in the 
hospital was again filled. We 
had forgotten time. Cham- 
pion, having at different hours 
methodically laid meals for us, 
hung pathetically about at un- 
expected corners of the build- 
ing, hoping that he would be 
asked for food. Between whiles 
he carried stretchers. 

Another train came, was 
filled, and departed. The roar 
of Artillery became spasmodic, 
then settled down to the 
normal nightly salvos. 

The rattle of machine-guns 
reached us on the evening 
breeze. Then darkness fell. 

The eases now were of 
a different variety. Frac- 
tured thighs and _ injuries 
requiring careful carriage 
cannot be got over the 
ground quickly. Stretcher 
after stretcher was carried 
upstairs into the operating 
theatre. The languorous va- 
pour of chloroform permeated 
the building. The cries of men 
happy in delirium passed un- 
noticed. At long intervals 
Florrs and the Boy came away 
in order to give the operating- 
room time to air and to be 
cleaned. They smoked a cig- 
arette and fed. 

The night-duty party, who 
had been forced to sleep dur- 
ing the day in order that they 


might be of some use at night, 
tumbled out from their lairs in 
the stables. For the officers, 
however, there could be no 
night-shift. It was impossible, 

The padre had been busy all 
day writing letters for stricken 
men, and promising to deliver 
messages for those who felt 
the hand of death upon them. 
In due course Charles, his 
satellite, summoned him to 
follow an unobtrusive ambu- 
lance waggon. The waggon, 
filled with its full complement 
of stretchers, was bound for 
the cemetery. Nobody noticed 
it, and, except the few men to 
help, there were ne mourners, 
At such a time the waggon 
passed with saddening fre- 
quency. And yet, as one 
paused from one’s gruesome 
task to think, one could not 
but doubt whether those who 
travelled therein were not to 
be envied. 

The lights of motor am- 
bulances flitted through the 
shadows of the trees almost in- 
cessantly through the evening. 
Towards midnight there came 
a pause, The Bearer Section 
of the Field Ambulance were 
now collecting the worst cases. 
We oould not accept any more 
in any case, and told them so. 

As the grey dawn broke, 
Master and the officers of an 
ambulance train finished load- 
ing at the railway station. 
Great acetylene flares in the 
station-yard still burned and 
were forgotten. The train was 
completely filled. 

Many of the worst cases 
were still to come; many were 
too bad to move; but the back 
of the battle had been broken. 
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Another dozen hours ought to 
see it through. The excite- 
ment of contest was at an end. 
The aftermath of victory had 


in a great measure still to be 
faced. 

“And the evening and the 
morning were the first day.” 


CHAPTER XII,—FESTUBERT, 


May was all that spring 
should be. The chateau trees, 
mostly chestnuts, remnants of 
the time when an abbey had 
occupied the ground, became 
singularly beautiful, The ar- 
tesian well in the garden 
babbled coolness, The meadows 
stretching to the boundary 
stream were given over to 
cows. The gardens were in 
full bloom. The weather be- 
came so hot that we lunched 
under the trees. The men 
held sports. The officers 
played cricket. The battle of 
Neuve Chapelle was some 
weeks old. We began to 
grow restless, to wonder, to 
listen to drifting rumours. 

One point we decided, in 
some shape or form, to settle 
without delay. Our limita- 
tions as regarded accommoda- 
tion could no longer be borne 
with content. The great 
straw shed—tile-roofed—open 
on all sides — straw - floored 
—was now almost empty. 
Master paced it carefully and 
calculated possibilities. The 
verdict was 250. 

With tarpaulins we set to 
work to rig up sides, Then 
the owner was approached. 
He possessed an oil - engine, 
and was open to common- 
sense reasoning. Also, his 
house being not far from the 
firing line, he was a little 
apprehensive. He wished 


everything to be in our favour. 
The result showed itself in an 
installation of electric light at 
the owner’s expense. Palliasses 
stuffed with straw would afford 
excellent beds, Stretchers to 
an unlimited number were at 
our disrosal. Clean straw 
alone on a warm night is no 
mean bed. A shelter for a 
kitchen, and the detailing of 
a staff of an officer and men 
completed the arrangements. 
The Gael was selected to 
command the “Straw Shed” 
section. He looked upon the 
work, calculated possibilities, 
and saw that it was good. 

Some dozen miles down the 
line rested a Canadian Clear- 
ing Station. It possessed 
tents, but, having buildings, 
did not need them, We ac- 
cepted an offer of assistance 
from them without hesitation. 

With the tents they sent 
a couple of officers and five- 
and-twenty men. The meadow 
behind the chateau was the 
very place for them. The 
tents were up in no time. 
The personnel was as keen 
as mustard to do something. 
An open-air kitchen with 
Canadian cooks joined the 
chateau staff with entente 
cordiale. The mother unit 
welcomed them gladly. 

It never rains but it pours, 
for close upon the Canadians’ 
advent there arrived a whole 
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cargo of hospital marquees 
and smaller tents for our use. 
Two officers, a handful of 
men, and three Canadian 
Nursing Sisters also suddenly 
reported for temporary duty. 

We began to suspect that, as 
the Americans would say, there 
was about to be “some” battle. 

Under the trees a camp of 
marquees was, from _ these 
latter tents, rapidly equipped 
with beds for wounded officers. 
A dining-tent for convalescent 
officers followed. 

A considerable rearrange- 
ment of staff became neces- 
sary, but as this led to com- 
petition between the Sections, 
the results were good. Every 
N.C.O. and man began to 
strive with renewed energy. 
Master, keeping in touch with 
them all, was able to advertise 
good points and rectify bad 
ones. 

We were certainly being 
given a chance. Nevertheless, 
it was to be hoped we would 
not be asked to move quickly 
to any new area. 

We now boasted of “No, 1 
Section,’ “No. 2 Section,” 
“The Chateau,” “The Straw 
Shed,” “Canadian Section,” 
“Tent Section,” and “ Officers’ 
Section.” The total accom- 
modation was well over 1000. 
We were content. Surely at 
last we had reached our 
limitations ! 

The question of aeroplane 
observation was still alive. 
The Red Cross flag was hung 
at the near end of the camp, 
as well as at the front door. 
Then we studied stains. 
Condy’s Fluid, strong and in 
bucketfuls, was tried. This 
was followed by a green dye 


mixture. The results, as re- 
gards the beauty of hitherto 
new canvas, were certainly 
not successful, but the hor- 
rible khaki- green streakiness 
was effective. At all events, 
no aeroplanes attempted to 
molest us, although they fre- 
quently fought air battles in 
our neighbourhood. 

Florrs and the Boy, content 
with what the Chateau Sec- 
tion offered them, looked on 
from the windows of their 
operating - room in _ critical 
aloofness. 

The Gael, however, was not 
to be outclassed by precon- 
ceived ideas as regards the 
proper equipment of operating 
theatres. With hair triumph- 
antly on end he set to work. 
A small Indian marquee was 
at his disposal. For this he 
made an excellent floor of 
cinders well saturated in anti- 
septic solution. An acetylene 
generator outside permitted of 
a tube entering the tent at the 
roof and running an operating- 
lamp. A proper operating- 
table, boiling basins and 
lamps, and a special orderly 
and Nursing Sister that he 
wheedled out of Master, com- 
pleted his outfit. One of the 
Canadians was a good opera- 
tor. The Gael promptly made 
him an honorary member of 
the tent. All that they wanted 
was elbow-room. That there 
would be no lack of material 
the Gael knew only too well. 

The weather was excellent. 
Some rain fell, but did little 
harm. Mackenzie’s store was 
packed to the roof with food- 
stuffs and hospital comforts. 
The supply train which daily 
arrived from the Base was 























given no rest. Each morning 
the “Universal Provider” (as 
the padre called him) thought 
of something else he wanted, 
and got it. Every wounded 
man must at least be fed, and 
that might mean thousands. 
Blankets in unopened bales 
were hidden away. LEquip- 
ment for three improvised 
ambulance trains of 200 
patients each was stacked in 
the coach-house, 

Once more we waited in 
suspense, — killing time and 
calculating. 

An officers’ race—a yard 
start for every year of age— 
was organised and won by 
the padre, a short head in 
front of Master. The Boy, 
the favourite, couldn’t catch 
the two old ones. ‘Mackenzie, 
with his fifty odd years, was 
unable to keep the pace. 
Porteous, whose toe was gouty, 
was compelled to scratch. 
Florrs, the “galloping major,” 
was too horsey for foot work. 
The joy of the men, who at 
the last moment made their 
way in force to what had 
been thought to be a secluded 
area of the grounds, was 
vociferous, and much money 
changed hands. 

The day of Festubert was 
a perfect day of summer. As 
far as we were concerned the 
weather made all the differ- 
ence. Mud and rain would 
have hampered us dreadfully. 

The Artillery attack began 
shortly after daylight. The 
first convoy of wounded arrived 
about nine o’clock. 

The news from those who 
came first was jubilant. We 
expected it would be. It 
always was. But what about 
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later? Concealed machine-guns 
and cleverly contrived barbed- 
wire traps had forced their 
memories upon our calcula- 
tions. Whatever the final 
result, however, the first 
comers were gloriously opti- 
mistic. In their opinion the 
show had, so far, gone with- 
out a hitch. Neuve Chapelle 
could not compete with results. 
This was the push. 

Later reports confirmed the 
first. The element of depres- 
sion on the day of Neuve 
Chapelle had shown itself 
comparatively early in the 
day. To-day there was noth- 
ing but delight. 

In the Canadian tents the 
walking wounded lay about 
and snored with all the 
abandon of weary but con- 
tented men. They had been 
up all night, and the reaction 
following wild excitement was 
upon them. Amongst them 
were many Canadians. 

We had not met the 
Canadian troops in action 
before. They were a cheery 
crowd, One of them was 
wandering slowly, first on one 
leg and then on the other, 
from the ambulance waggon 
towards the tents, “Where 
are you hit?” he was asked. 
“Well, guess I’ve got a smack 
in my stern worse than any 
I’ve had in my life,” he 
grunted with a grin. 

Sorting the walking cases, 
Master noticed a Canadian 
lad, his head upon his chest, 
walking like one asleep. 

“What is wrong, boy?” 
asked the former. 

“Can’t carry any more to- 
night, sir,” he moaned. “Can’t 
carry any more to-night.” 
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“Who is he?” inquired 
Master, passing him along. 

“A Canadian  stretcher- 
bearer, sir,” replied a N.C.O. 
“He has been going on like 
that all the time. He is fair 
dazed, sir.” 

Poor lad! It is hoped that 
he eventually recovered his 
reason. When he left next 
day by train he was still the 
same. All night he had 
moaned that wounded men 
were still lying out in the 
open, and that he could not 
carry any more, “England 
(and Canada) expects every 
man to do his duty.” What- 
ever eventually became of him, 
he had certainly done his share 
—to the last ounce of his 
strength. 

With the later arrivals of 
serious cases came German 
wounded and prisoners. There 
could be no doubt that our 
troops were advancing. The 
cheeriness of every relay of 
wounded attested to the accur- 
acy of the bulletins, “Sitters,” 
clinging to captured German 
helmets, shouted joyous re- 
marks to the orderlies, and 
waved hands te their friends. 
The verve of victory was in 
the air. Those already in the 
hospital called for news, lis- 
tened eagerly, and returned 
to sleep. All was well. 

A Canadian Medical Orderly, 
a man of slow movement, silent 
and methodical, stood beneath 
a tree contemplating a German 
officer’s sword-knot which had 
been given him. One of us 
explained its use to him, From 
his expression it was evident 
that he was learning a lot in 
a short time. It was discovered 
that in private life he was a 


moose-hunter. Accustomed to 
the solitary depths of the 
forests, to the study of the 
primeval, what thoughts must 
have passed through such a 
man’s mind on a day like this! 
Could any fish have ever been 
quite so out of water? 

To relate in detail all that 
happened during that day of 
many hours would be but a 
repetition of the history of 
Neuve Chapelle. Concerning 
the magnitude of our task, 
however, there was no com- 
parison. It was not, perhaps, 
that the battle was greater, 
but that our unit was capable 
of bearing a share of the work 
infinitely greater than on the 
last occasion. 

A couple of ambulance trains 
were duly loaded; a motor 
ambulance convoy from down 
the rear relieved us of a hun- 
dred “sitters”; an improvised 
train was fitted up with pal- 
liasses, medical store, a kitchen, 
plenty of food and personnel, 
and disappeared with its freight 
of slighter cases round the 
curve. And yet the general 
stream of those calling for 
house-room never seemed to 
flow the less. 

The straw shed proved to be 
a godsend. Stretcher cases, 
with room to breathe the elean 
spring air freely, lay in long 
rows and waited, without im- 
patience, for the re- dressing 
of wounds or re-application of 
splints already applied in the 
Field Ambulance. A meal and 
sleep was what they wanted 
most. 

The Canadian Section filled 
up, was evacuated, and filled 
again. One of their men, with 
log- book and pencil, entered 




















names at full speed, and wore 
a distinctly worried aspect. 

The number of serious cases 
unfit to meve grew hourly 
greater. Each fresh convoy 
added its percentage. It was 
enly what we had expected. 

Towards evening the usual 
lull became apparent. The 
customary counter-attack of 
the enemy was now to be ex- 
pected. The news from the 
firing line was still exhil- 
arating. 

Night fell upon a scene too 
pathetic for detailed memory. 
The flood of slightly wounded, 
filled with the delight of 
victory, had passed upon its 
way, leaving those who were 
to pay the price. The stead- 
ily burning lamps of the 
operating - tent in the open, 
and the constantly opening 
doors of the theatre in the 
chateau, told their own tale. 
He who wishes to carve a 
road to fame should never 
look baek! 

It was midnight. Every 
stretcher in the rooms was 
filled. There was little of the 
peace of night upon the 
scene. In the conservatory a 
delirious German, crawling, 
whining, and grabbing at the 
plants, required supervision. 
Near to him a brace of others, 
oblivious to all things earthly, 
lay moribund. Another Hun, 
crying out for this and that 
at minute intervals, without 
due cause, was told plainly to 
“Shut up.” He obeyed, and 
fell asleep without an effort. 

T. Atkins, as usual, made 
little fuss. If he was in 
pain, we seldom knew it. A 


great many slept as happy as 
children. m 
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The electric light lit up the 
whole place like day. The 
night outside was very still. 
In imagination one could see 
the sentries at their silent 
posts. 

There was no shadow of 


anybody being spared from ~ 


his work that night. Master 
glanced below stairs, saw that 
all was well, and mounted to 
the operating theatre. 

The sleepy, warm atmosphere 
of chloroform permeated the 
room. The flare of an acety- 
lene lamp over the table 
showed him at once the 
cause of the momentary silence. 
The deep breathing of the 
soldier on the table alone 
competed with the hiss of boil- 
ing water. Florrs, a weight 
of responsibility in his eyes, 
looked up as he entered. It 
was easy to read the cause. 
It was, unfortunately, no new 
tale. A shattered limb hung 
in the balance. Was it pos- 
sible to save the leg without 
losing a life? The man had 
been wounded that morning. 

“What do you think, 
Master ?” asked § Florrs 
anxiously. 

“You can never save it,” 
said Master. 

“Can he stand the opera- 
tion?” 

“He must. He will die if 
it is left.” 

“Right!” 

It did not take long. Prac- 
tice had made the operative 
technique perfect. Only one 
more hero to face life with 
one leg, or next day, to slip 
from our grasp into a land 
where it mattered not at all. 
Which was best? 

Master hurried away. An- 
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other stretcher, with its wait- 
ing applicant for a place on 
the table, already blocked the 
hall-way. 

There were many other 
places to be visited. 

The Gael and his coadjutor 
were found struggling suc- 
cessfully with bullet foreeps 
in their tent. Pieces of 
shrapnel the size of half an 
egg are better outside the 
body! A Canadian Sister, 
indefatigably doing her bit, 
stood by. 

The straw shed was provid- 
ing cases in numbers which 
it seemed impossible could ever 
be finished. And yet it is 
surprising what amount of 
work steady application, if free 
from panicky calculation, can 
perform in due course. The 
worst that can happen to a 
wounded man is to die. It 
is but an episode that, sooner 
or later, must come to each of 
us. To give way to sentiment 
during a battle may cause 
disaster. 

It must have been about 
three o’clock in the morning 
that Master returned from an 
ambulance train-loading per- 
formance. The motor convoy 
drivers, hardly able to see the 
road for want of sleep, had 
been sent to their own lines 
until the morning. The trans- 
port to the train and subse- 
quent loading had taken some 
two hours. 

Champion had captured some 
ration rum, and hot water 
stood upon the fire. The Boy, 


mixing himself a stiff jorum, 
added sugar and lemon, smoked 
a cigarette, and discussed with 
Florrs, whose operation cases 
were to have precedence for 
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the next few hours. The time 
for relaxation was very short, 
An hour’s respite had become 
necessary, in order to give 
time for scrubbing out the 
operating-room. 

Presently the Gael was in- 
duced to leave his victims and 
recuperate his inner man also. 
With him came a couple of 
Canadians. Porteous, deserted 
of necessity to run his own 
show in his school, had not 
been seen since breakfast. 
Master, knowing exactly what 
cases he had, left him to work 
out his own salvation. 

In half an hour the Mess 
was again empty. 

At breakfast - time another 
welcome ambulance train an- 
nounced its arrival, and from 
the Front came a call for empty 
beds. The battle was over, 
but the worst of the aftermath 
still remained. 

The second day was al- 
most as strenuous as_ the 
first, but it differed in that 
we knew the extent of our 
liabilities. Convoy officers from 
the field ambulance brought 
definite figures. We could eal- 
culate ahead. The whole job 
would take about three days. 
We arranged accordingly. 
Somebody must go to bed 
this second night. We could 
afford it. And _ besides, if 
we did not sleep somebody 
would “go phut.” Where- 
upon Master began issuing 
orders. There was mutiny, of 
course. He had expected it. 
Firmness became necessary. 
A percentage of officers, nurs- 
ing sisters, and orderlies were 
ordered to rest, whether they 
liked it or not. 

Dinner that night was usual, 























but it was a somewhat: humour- 
less feast. We had seen little 
of each other socially for six- 
and-thirty hours; but the work 
was not yet done, and we did 
not know when another ad- 
vance might take place. 

Master, draining a glass of 
red wine, searched for his 
pocket-book and yawned. 

“How many admissions do 
you fellows think my wretched 
clerk has got in his books 
for yesterday alone?” he in- 
quired. 

“A good few,” answered 
Florrs, “This unit has never 
had such a doing before.” 

“Worse than Coulommiers 
Railway Station, I suppose?” 
ventured Porteous, “Still I 
shall never forget that night 
after the battle of the Marne 
as long as I live. Ugh! I 
can smell the sickly bloodiness 
of the place still.” 

“We put through quite five 
hundred in our Section,” stated 
one of the Canadian officers 
proudly. 

“Well,” smiled Master, 
“eur demnition total reached 
2000, and goodness knows 
how many may have escaped 
record.” 

“Hm. I will bet the Huns 
could show a record to which 
in comparison ours is nothing,” 
said Porteous. 

“Please God!” echoed the 
padre, 

Beneath the chestnuts we 
played a cricket match. The 
Canadians beyond their tents 
played baseball, The swans 
sailed across the pond. The 
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one-legged peacock was asleep 
in a stone flower-vase on the 
balustrade. The concierge and 
gardener gathered lettuces in 
the garden. In the straw shed 
the farm labourers were hous- 
ing their carts for the night. 
Champion, a pair of ducks in 
hand, climbed the fence of the 
paddock. The chirrup of birds 
in the trees and the cooing of 
doves added to the peace of 
things. The chateau and tents 
were empty. Had there ever 
been a battle? 

’ The sound of Artillery fire to 
the east, and the buzz of an 
aeroplane in the near distance, 
answered the question. 


Here this narrative must, of 
necessity, come abruptly to an 
end, The exigencies of service 
admit of no appeal. Master, 
unexpectedly captured for a 
higher command, suddenly 
disappeared from our midst. 
Florrs, almost simultaneously, 
was invalided to England, and 
returned later to command his 
own unit. Porteous also was 
wafted to another sphere of 
action. The padre now follows 
a cavalry regiment into the 
field. Mackenzie, suddenly 
collapsing, disappeared on a 
stretcher to England. The 
Boy professes to know some- 
thing of the art of surgery, 
but refuses the labour of the 
historian. The Gael, strong 
in muscle and zeal, shakes his 
head impotently at the sug- 
gestion that he should con- 
tinue the diary. 

As Johnny Gurkha might 
have said: “What can do?” 











It was a bright winter 
morning, with a sharp nip in 
the air, when the troop train, 
which had taken all night to 
travel the hundred miles across 
the desert from Alexandria, 
came to a final step at the 
little village of Dabaa. This 
insignificant place had sud- 
denly blossomed out into 
greatness, thrust upon it by 
the fact that the Khedivial 
railway happened to end there, 
and that a British Ferce, form- 
ing part of the Army about 
to operate against the Senussi, 
was using it as a starting-place 
for mounted troops concen- 
trating at Mersa Matruh. 

Besides a squadron of yeo- 
manry, @ small group of 
officers bound for Matruh were 
dumped on the sand, and left 
to look after themselves. 
Being old campaigners, they 
managed to obtain a break- 
fast of sorts by the time- 
honoured method of barter, 
and then search was made 
for the promised car that was 
to take the party eighty miles 
across the desert. 

It was discovered that the 
only means of transport were 
three Ford cars—one of which 
was provided by way of escort, 
and was nearly filled by the 
driver, a maxim gun, and 
its gunner. The remaining 


space, except for that occupied 
by mails and parcels to be 
delivered to outposts along the 
road, was entirely at the dis- 
posal of eight passengers with 
their baggage. 


It should be 





IN THE WESTERN DESERT OF EGYPT. 


explained that the touring 
body of each car had been 
removed and replaced by a 
shallow box, across the front 
of which was a plank seat for 
the driver and one passenger. 
Comfort had been sadly sacri- 
ficed to utility, a fact which 
impressed itself on us more 
and more as the day wore on. 
The apparently impossible was 
at last accomplished, and the 
procession started. The road 
lay due west through a sandy 
desert broken into small dunes, 
But let not any one picture to 
himself a smooth macadamised 
road with a more or less level 
surfave. The“ Khedivial Road” 
is called a road merely out of 
courtesy. It is nothing more 
than the desert, with the 
larger stones cleared off and 
the humps levelled. In ordin- 
ary times this makes an ex- 
cellent surface for light traffic, 
but at the time this narrative 
opens the transport of an army 
had gone over it, and as a 
road it was a failure. The 
R.N.A.C.D. drivers, who “had 
been there before,” took no 
chances with it, and steered 
a skilful course through the 
stones and bumps to one side 
of the road whenever possible. 
Thus the journey lacked noth- 
ing in interest. It took all 
one’s strength to remain in 
the car, as it rocked its way 
over the uneven ground, bump- 
ing over humps and stones, 
and occasionally taking a dust- 
sea over the bows. 

Every now and then, axle- 
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deep in a dust-hole, the car 
would stick, and then all had 
to get out and lift the car on 
te firm ground again. So the 
day wore on, the sun grew 
hot, coats were discarded, and 
we halted for lunch, We 
passed one or two squadrons 
of yeomanry marching the 
same way as ourselves, One 
party told us they had found 
no water in the wells where 
they had expected it, and were 
making for the next well, ten 
miles distant. The horses 
looked done up, still there was 
nothing for it but to push on. 
We also passed a small post 
of Sikhs guarding an im- 
portant well, and gave them 
letters and parcels. This half 
company must have had an 
anxious time, isolated in the 
desert, far from help, and in 
the midst of Bedouins of 
doubtful friendliness. Only a 
few days later news. was re- 
ceived that the local sheikh 
had gone over to the enemy, 
and this and other posts were 
then withdrawn. 

By midday we should have 
met the ears which ran daily 
in the opposite direction, but 
no sign of them appeared, and 
we began to wonder what was 
the matter. We knew the 
enemy were very near to 
Matruh. What if they were 
between us and Matruh, which 
was our destination? There 
was nothing for it but to go 
on, and so we went on, keep- 
ing a sharp look-out. We had 
some exciting moments, when 
we saw right ahead a cloud 
of dust, but as we got nearer 
we made out with relief British 
yeomanry. And so, as the 
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shades of evening were falling, 
we reached Matruh, tired and 
powdered with dust, hungry 
and thirsty. But we heard 
at once that a battle was being 
fought a few miles west of us. 
The wounded were coming in, 
and there was work to be done. 
Thoughts of tea and bath had 
to be put aside, and it was not 
till hours later that we could 
think of our own requirements. 
The affair was a small one, but 
a@ good number of casualties 
had occurred through an un- 
fortunate accident, A squad- 
ron of yeomanry making a 
reconnaissance came in contact 


‘with the enemy, who had fired 


on them from a wadi. The 
yeomanry charged, and on 
reaching the edge of the wadi 
found an abrupt and precipi- 
tous drop of about fifty feet. 
The wadi was eventually 
eleared of the enemy, and the 
yeomanry joined up with the 
infantry support, and bivou- 
acked not far from the scene 
of the action. The next two 
days were occupied in clearing 
the wadis in the neighbour- 
hood; and the little force 
having finally come up against 
a large body of the enemy, 
extricated themselves skilfully, 
and retired unmolested to 
Matruh. 

Such was the position of 
affairs on December 12, 1915. 
For months past there had been 
unrest among the Bedouins in 
the western deserts of Egypt. 
Three hundred miles west of 
Alexandria lies the little port 
of Sollum, and just beyond 
this is the frontier of Tripoli. 
Since the Italians wrested 
Tripoli from the Turks, they 
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have been continually fighting 
with the powerful sect known 
as the Senussi, headed by its 
leader, a religious fanatic, Sayed 
Ahmet, known as the Grand 
Senussi. Up to 1915 his re- 
lations with Egypt had been 
friendly, but the British alli- 
ance with his sworn enemies, 
the Italians, gave German and 
Turkish intrigues a favourable 
soil to work in. The Senussi, 
stimulated by German gold 
and promises of the loot of 
Cairo and Alexandria, were 
easily induced to make a raid 
on the undefended fron- 
tier. The Grand Senussi him- 
self, to the last, kept up an 
appearance of friendship with 
Egypt, and pretended that his 
young men had got out of 
hand, and were committing 
hostile acts against his wishes. 
The Government of Egypt, un- 
willing to excite hostilities, 
refrained from sending any 
forces to the Western Frontier, 
until in November 1915 the 
Senussi appeared in force at 
Sollum and Barani, and com- 
pelled the small garrisons of 
coastguards to evacuate these 
p!aces. Troops were then hur- 
ried out by ship and read to 
Matruh, and the small port 
put in a state of defence. This 
was the state of affairs when 
hostilities commenced in Dec- 
ember. The strength of the 
enemy was uncertain. The 
trained fighting men of the 
Senussi were known to be 
well armed, and to possess 
machine-guns and some moun- 
tain-guns, and it was supposed 
that from one to two thousand 
of them might take the field 
against us, In addition there 


might be an unlimited number 
of local Bedouins armed with 
a variety of weapons, from an 
old flint-lock to a Martini- 
Henry rifle. 

There was thus a large ele- 
ment of uncertainty in the 
affair, and the first troops who 
were dumped down in Matruh, 
after a stormy passage in 
trawlers, lost no time in put- 
ting the place in a condition 
of defence, 

After the reconnaissance men- 
tioned above, it was decided to 
take no form of offensive meas- 
ures until the defences of Mat- 
ruh had been made secure; and 
the next few weeks were busily 
occupied with making trenches 
and redoubts, and erecting 
barbed - wire entanglements. 
There was an immense amount 
of work to be done also in 
landing ammunition and stores, 
improving the water -supply, 
and making roads. The nights 
were often enlivened by enemy 
snipers, who fired into the 
camp, without, however, doing 
any harm. This form of amuse- 
ment was put a stop to by 
parties of Australians and 
Sikhs, who lay outside the de- 
fences at night and ambushed 
the snipers. One sniper, at least, 
paid the penalty with his life, 
and the others decided that it 
was an unhealthy amusement. 

So we went on in the even 
tenor of our way until our 
aeroplane brought us news of 
a gathering of the enemy only 
seven or eight miles west of 
us, They appeared to be 
camped in a deep and tortuous 
wadi, called Wadi Merjid, 
which ran down from the in- 
land plateau to the sea, 
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Our General decided to pay 
them a Christmas visit. An 
hour before dawn, in the 
biting cold of Christmas morn- 
ing, we set out, horse, foot, 
and guns, and had not gone 
far before a sudden flare on 
our right showed that the 
enemy were not to be caught 
napping. The blazing bonfire 
was evidently a signal to the 
watchers on the hills. A troop 
of cavalry went off to inves- 
tigate the phenomenon, and 
their progress was announced 
by a few shots, the curious 
double “plop-plop” of which 
made us feel some curiosity as 
to the weapons which emitted 
such a strange sound. They 
were probably old  jezails, 
and did more damage to the 
firer than to any one else. 

Presently the stars began to 
pale, the eastern horizon grew 
visible, and “rosy - fingered 
dawn” appeared. The sun 
rose over the desert and re- 
vealed our long column wind- 
ing like a great snake over 
the plain. Suddenly a deep 
“boom” on our right drew 
all eyes in that direction, where 
just discernible the naval ship 
supporting our right flank 
could be seen ; and soon after- 
wards a great column of dust 
and smoke on the hills ahead 
of us showed where her shell 
had burst. The range was 
extreme, but shell burst on 
the spot which those who 
knew the country assured us 
was the situation of the 
enemy’s camp. 

We continued our march 
towards the hills until, perhaps, 
3000 yards from them, the 
infantry deployed. The enemy 
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now fired a few rounds from 
their mountain - gun without 
doing any damage, and our 
guns unlimbered and began 
firing. The enemy’s gun posi- 
tion was soon spotted, and the 
guns were trained on to 
it. The second shot struck 
the exact spot. Later in 
the day a dead gunner, a 
broken shield and wheels, and 
@ quantity of ammunition, 
found in the gun- position, 
told a story that was easy 
to read. In the meanwhile 
the infantry were rapidly ad- 
vancing over the open plain 
to the attack on the enemy’s 
position on the hills, which 
they quickly took with the loss 
of a few men wounded. It was 
about this time that the enemy 
received a nasty shock, which 
took all the heart out of their 
fighting. A couple of regi- 
ments of yeomanry, with guns, 
suddenly appeared in their 
rear, and threatened to cut 
off their retreat. This body 
of cavalry had left camp about 
the same time as the main 
body, and making a wide 
detour had struck round the 
enemy’s right and occupied a 
position on the west of their 
camp. There seemed a good 
prospect of capturing the whole 
force, but the broken nature of 
the ground enabled a strong 
rearguard to hold our infantry 
long enough to allow the main 
body to escape through the 
only gap left open between the 
cavalry and the sea - coast, 
Fighting in the wadis and 
caves lasted until dark, before 
which the enemy’s camp had 
been taken and burnt, and a 
large amount of ammunition, 
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barley, camels, and prisoners 
captured. The enemy suffered 
a crushing defeat, which com- 
pletely altered his prospects. 
The easy victory over the 
British and almost unopposed 
entry into Alexandria, which 
had been promised to the 
deluded Bedouin, proved a 
dream which had a rough 
awakening. A hasty retreat 
was made westwards, care 
being taken at the same time 
to avoid the coast, where British 
warships had a nasty way of 
shelling any visible camp. 

The British Force remained 
bivouacked on the battle- 
ground, owing to the lateness 
of the hour and the exhaustion 
of the troops, and returned to 
Matruh next day. 

The humour of the situation 
became evident, when it was 
learnt that Gaafir, the leader 
of the enemy’s force, had in- 
tended to attack Matruh on 
Christmas night, as he believed 
that British soldiers always 
got drunk on Christmas day. 
If he had known that there was 
not a drop of liquor in the 
camp he might have modified 
his views ; but he will no doubt 
be a wiser man in the future. 

To make the narrative clear 
it is necessary to go back a 
little. The Bedouin living 
between railhead (Dabaa) and 
Matruh, under the leadership 
of a sheikh known as Sidi 
Harun, remained neutral until 
the middle of December. At 
that time news was received 
of his hestile attitude; our 
small pests were called in, 
and the read no longer used. 
Sidi Harun’s first hostile act 
was to cut the telegraph wires 
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near E] Bagush. This did not 
worry us much, as we had 
wireless, and it is said that 
the diminution of telegraphing 
facilities was even welcomed 
by some departments. Be 
that as it may, it was evident 
such an act could not go un- 
punished, and early in January 
expeditions were sent east to 
settle our debts with the said 
Harun. However, this wily 
gentleman was not to be 
caught, and contrived to put 
a large piece of desert between 
himself and our columns. All 
the same, he received the 
punishment due to him, as 
very large stores of barley, 
and many camels and goats, 
were found and removed to 
Matruh. These articles being 
the staple of the country, the 
material less to the local 
Bedouin was enormous. 

Throughout January the 
weather was of the vilest. 
Heavy rain fell, and for days 
at a time floods and mud 
rendered the Force immobile, 
and made the landing of stores 
and movement of material very 
difficult. The popular concep- 
tion of a desert as a dry, 
arid waste, underwent modi- 
fication in the minds of a few 
thousand Britons, who lived 
and moved and had their being 
in water and mud, in whieh 
carts sank to their axles, horses 
te their hocks, and men over 
their boot tops. 

This was the state of affairs 
when, about the middle of 
January, news was received of 
a large collection of the enemy 
about twenty-six miles west of 
Matruh, and a little south of 
the Khedivial Road. 
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Aeroplanes immediately went 
out and verified this report, 
and preparations were made to 
attack the hostile force as soon 
as possible, as information was 
received that they were only 
waiting for camels, te march 
south to Siwa Oasis, where it 
would be impossible to follow 
them. The weather was too 
bad for some days to allow 
of the movements of troops, 
but on January 22, during a 
break in the weather, a start 
was made late in the afternoon, 
and a force composed of Sikhs, 
New Zealanders, Territorials, 
South Africans, and Yeomanry, 
marched to Bir Shola, which 
was reached about 10 P.M. 
The march was a long and 
trying one, and on arrival 
some spade-work had to be 
done in the dark to make the 
camp secure, The bivouac 
spread itself round a good 
well full of sweet water. This 
was one of the numerous wells, 
or, rather, large underground 
caverns lined with stones, 
which we supposed to be of 
Roman origin. A well of this 
kind is known as a “ Bir”—a 
word which raises the wildest 
hopes in the breast of the 
British Tommy,—hopes unfor- 
tunately destined to be dashed 
te the ground when he finds 
only a limited supply of brack- 
ish water, instead of the de- 
leotable fluid of his dreams. 

Far into the night the 
stamping of hoofs and the 
clanking of the pumps told 
of the long precession of horses 
being watered. It was a piteh- 
black night, eold and windy, 
With occasional heavy showers 
of rain, Fires were not al- 
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lowed, as it was hoped we 
might take. the enemy by 
surprise. No one was sorry, 
therefore, when, before the first 
flush of dawn, we were again 
on the march, heading by 
compass - bearing across the 
desert to where the enemy’s 
camp had been located. The 
going was heavy, as the rain 
in the night had softened the 
surface of the soil, which in 
that locality was of a loamy 
character. 

After the long march of the 
previous day, followed by a 
short and disturbed night, the 
men were feeling the strain, 
and the pace became slower 
and slower, while many fell 
out with sore feet, and others 
hobbled along as well as they 
ceuld. 

The cavalry, with some 
guns, were a couple of miles 
away en the left; and it was 
that column that, after about 
three heurs’ marching, spotted 
the enemy, and greeted them 
with a few rounds of shrapnel. 
The effect was magical. No 
sooner did the sound reach 
the column of weary, limping 
infantry, plodding along with 
heads down and set lips, than 
a cheer broke from the whole 
line, and the men, in their 
eagerness to get at the enemy, 
broke into a jog-trot. Aches 
and pains were forgotten, and 
stragglers hurried te regain 
their regiments. There were 
still two miles to advance, but 
there was no lagging now, 
and the distance was rapidly 
covered, The enemy were 0oc- 
cupying a position on a slight 
rise in the otherwise level 
desert. Their strength was 
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uncertain, but it was thought 
to be considerable. 

The sun was now well up, 
and its heat, drawing the 
moisture from the soil, caused 
@ condition of the atmosphere 
which rendered observation 
very difficult. There were 
mirages in every. direction, 
and an object on the horizon 
was so distorted that it was 
often impossible to make out 
whether it was a bush, a man, 
a camel, or a tree. At one 
time it would look like one 
thing, at the next moment its 
appearance would completely 
change, and what one thought 
was & number of men or camels 
would turn out to be a few 
bushes. 

In spite of their difficulties, 
the infantry advanced boldly 
to the attack, while the cavalry 
watched the flanks. 

The guns came into action 
in the centre, and soon there 
was @ full orchestra of mus- 
ketry, maxims, and artillery 
roaring to heaven the hatred 
of men, and overwhelming 
nature's peaceful harmony of 
sun and desert—for a time. 
The battle raged fiercer and 
fiercer, and casualties began 
to arrive at the Field Ambu- 
lanees which had opened some 
distance in the rear of the 
firing line. But there was no 
shelter even from rifle fire, 
and several bullets fell in the 
dressing-station—one actually 
passing through the cap of 
the C.O. and wounding a 
bearer in the arm. Shrapnel, 
too, burst uncomfortably near, 
but fortunately without doing 
any damage. 

In the course of the morn- 





ing the enemy made a small 
attack on our right flank, 
which was easily repulsed ; 
but later in the day a more 
determined attack on our left 
flank at one time looked 
serious. The cavalry were 
driven in, and Bedouin could 
be seen closing round to our 
left rear. Two guns, how- 
ever, turned their attentions 
in this direction, and on the 
infantry reserves counter-at- 
tacking, the enemy made off. 

In the meantime, the main 
attack had succeeded in driv- 
ing the enemy from his posi- 
tion and in taking his camp, 
which was promptly burnt. 
No great quantity of material, 
however, fell into our hands, 
as the enemy had known of 
our approach, and had taken 
everything away before the 
action. 

So far things had gone 
fairly satisfactorily, but now 
our troubles began. To begin 
with, the transport had sent 
up @ message to say they 
were stuck in the mud about 
two miles from our last night’s 
camp, and were unable to pro- 
ceed any farther. This meant 
that there was no food or 
water for man or beast ex- 
cept the rations in the haver- 
sack and on the saddle—no 
blankets or greatcoats for 
the night. It became very 
evident that we were in 
for a bad time. The wind 
had got up, and heavy showers 
became more and more fre- 
quent. There was no shelter 
for the wounded, and it had 
been possible to evacuate only 
a very few, as the motor 
ambulances were in the same 
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plight as the transport—stuck 
in the mud miles back. In 
addition, it was by no means 
certain that the enemy were 
beaten, and if they got be- 
tween us and our transport 
in the night things would be 
most unpleasant. A council 
was held, and, in spite of 
strongly expressed views to 
the contrary, it was eventu- 
ally deeided to bivouac where 
we were, and wait till morn- 
ing before beginning the re- 
tirement. This decision was 
arrived at in view of the 
exhausted condition of men 
and horses, the difficulty of 
finding the way across the 
trackless desert on a pitch- 
black night, and the_ practical 
impossibility of moving the 
wounded. 

And so it was that to many 
the night of January 23, 1916, 
was not one of the most pleas- 
ant in their lives. Coatless 
and blanketless, lying in mud 
and pouring rain, the troops 
shivered through the long 
night, while some had the 
additional incentive to sleep- 
lessness in the uncomfortable 
knowledge that the probabili- 
ties were that, when dawn 
broke, we should find the 
enemy all round us, and be- 
tween us and our next meal, 
if there was anything left for 
us when we arrived. 

At long last a weak and 
watery dawn warned the jaded 
troops that another day of 
ceaseless effort had commenced. 
With the first light, arrange- 
ments were made for the con- 
veyance of the wounded. Those 
with lighter wounds were 
mounted on the cavalry horses 
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—the dismounted treopers 
leading the horses, Others 
were seated on gun-limbers, 
ammunition carts, and in the 
horsed ambulance waggons. 
The more serious cases, to the 
number of some seventy odd, 
had to be carried on stretchers 
by hand, and for this purpose 
numbers of men from _ the 
regiments were detailed as 
stretcher-bearers. This proved 
to be a most arduous task. 
Weighted with all their equip- 
ment, and sinking ankle-deep 
in the mud at every step, four 
bearers would struggle forward 
a hundred yards or so, and then 
set the stretcher down, utterly 
exhausted. Four more would 
take up the burden, and so 
slow progress was made, until 
eventually, after six miles had 
been traversed in six hours, 
the transport train was met, 
and the stretchers with their 
loads were transferred to the 
empty waggons. The enemy, 
after all, made no attempt-to 
harass us, having probably re- 
ceived more than they cared 
for on the previous day. The 
wounded having been trans- 
ferred to vehicles, and the 
troops having received their 
rations, better progress was 
made, and we arrived back at 
Bir Shola before dark. Here 
another wretched night was 
passed, as the gale reached its 
maximum, and frequent heavy 
squalls of wind and rain swept 
the shelterless desert. Not a 
stone, not a bush, not even a 
dip in the ground was there to 
break the fury of the gale; but, 
in spite of all, the tired-out men 
slept, and woke refreshed. 

We had reached the road, 
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and thenceforward there were 
no more difficulties. The 
motor ambulances soon re- 
moved the wounded, and took 
them to hospital at Matruh, 
where the hospital ship was 
waiting to transfer them to 
Alexandria. 

The troops, weary with their 
long marches and heavy ex- 
ertions, arrived back at Mat- 
ruh in the course of the day, 
satisfied with the work they 
had accomplished, and ready 
for the next excursion. And 
so ended the first phase of the 
campaign, We had cleared 
the enemy away from within 
striking distance of Matruh, 
both east and west, and it at 
once became evident that we 
must change our tactics, as- 
sume the offensive, and take the 
war into the enemy’s eountry. 

Such a campaign was, of 
course, purely a matter of 
transport, and now began a 
period of more or less tedious 
waiting for the troops, and of 
anxious thought and hard work 
for the Staff. Aeroplane recon- 
naissances reported that there 
was no collection of hostile 
forces nearer than Barani, 
eighty miles distant from Mat- 
ruh. To attaek the enemy in 
this position meant weeks of 
preparation, as it was neces- 
sary to carry not only all 
supplies of food and ammuni- 
tion by road, but also a large 
reserve supply of water for 
men and animals. To send 
out a force without water 
might have led to disaster; 
for, although there were wells 
in plenty marked on the map, 
no reliance could be placed on 
finding a supply of water in 





them sufficient for a large 
foree. The problem of trans- 
port was therefore a difficult 
one, and the solution was found 
in making an advance depdt 
of stores at Unjeila, a small 
village on the sea-coast, thirty- 
nine miles west of Matruh. A 
garrison was placed at this 
spot, and a large supply of 
stores accumulated there in 
anticipation of the advance, 
Here was an opportunity for 
an enterprising and mobile 
enemy to make a sudden at- 
tack on the small garrison, 
overwhelm it, and seize the 
stores if possible, before help 
could arrive. That no such 
attack was made shows our 
Commander had made a cor- 
rect estimate of the character 
of the enemy. 

At last preparations for an 
advance reached a final stage. 
Reinforcements consisting of 
the remainder of the South 
African Infantry Brigade had 
arrived (partly in place of the 
New Zealanders and Sikhs 
who had been transferred to 
other spheres of activity), and 
a large number of camels had 
been sent to supplement the 
hard-worked transport of the 
Australian Divisional Train. 

And so on Sunday, February 
20, the long column of in- 
fantry, cavalry, and guns, 
with miles of camels, waggons, 
and ambulances, set out for the 
west along the track which 
runs by the coast, and had 
been improved for the purpose. 

The weather now was very 
different from what it had 
been in January. Bright 
sunny days had suoceeded the 
storms and rains of the pre- 
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vious month. The warm sun, 
tempered by the cool northerly 
breezes off the Mediterranean, 
made open-air life a delightful 
experience to those accustomed 
to office work in the gloomy 
atmosphere of the North. 
There were lads from London 
and Glasgow, who, probably 
for the first time in their lives, 
experienced real sunshine and 
health- giving breezes in the 
open parts of the world that 
the hand of man had scarcely 
touched. A miracle, too, had 
happened under our very eyes. 
The desert which, until the 
rain fell, presented an almost 
uniform brown surface, sud- 
denly burst forth into green. 
In patches tender shoots of 
young barley made a green 
carpet over acres of what was 
previously an arid waste; and 
more surprising still, the green 
leaves of various plants began 
to push up through the hard 
soil. In an incredibly short 
space of time flowers appeared 
among the leaves, and soon the 
whole desert was a wonderful 
garden of flowers. Every- 
where were great fields of 
asphodel growing waist high, 
and in favoured spots were 
great yellow globes of ran- 
uneulus, scarlet anemones, and 
purpleiris. Crowsfoot, mallow, 
and cuckoo-pint reminded one 
of English meadows, while the 
dead-looking scrub came to 
life and put forth pretty little 
magenta blooms. Many other 
flowers whose names are un- 
known to the writer added to 
the feast of colour, which for 
the brief space of a few weeks 
covered the drab surface of 
the desert. 
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Birds, too, began to arrive 
from the south on migration, 
and after a stay of a few 
days went on their way. The 
crested lark and pied wagtail 
were always with us, but about 
this time the beautiful yellow 
wagtail began to put in an 
appearance, and great flights 
of finches paid us flying visits. 

Such was the fair face of 
nature, which claimed more 
than a passing glance. But 
War is a stern mistress, and 
permits no wandering looks. 

The enemy were reported 
to be gathering in force at 
some wells about ten miles 
south-east of Barani. The 
British troops marched on 
until on the 25th of February 
they were encamped at a plaee 
called Wadi Maktil, on the 
coast. Here they were within 
striking distance of the enemy, 
and plans were made for an 
attack next day at dawn. 
The unexpected, however, hap- 
pened. At dusk the enemy 
suddenly opened fire with a 
mountain- gun on the British 
camp from the neighbourhood 
of the Khedivial Road. This 
caused a few casualties, but the 
gun was soon silenced by our 
artillery. The sound of the guns 
was distinotly heard at Unjeila, 
nearly thirty miles away, and 
caused some surprise in the 
camp. The effect of this en- 
terprise on the part of the 
enemy was to make a night- 
march a dangerous proceeding, 
and the advance was therefore 
postponed till next morning. 
With the first light, therefore, 
the cavalry reconnoitred the 
surrounding country, and re- 
ported that the enemy had 
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retired on their main position, 
which was on a sand-ridge 
running east and west, parallel 
to, and about three miles south 
of, the Khedivial Road. Eager 
for the fight, the column of in- 
fantry marched up from the 


sea-coast in a south-westerly 


direction, crossed the Khedivial 
Road, on which the armoured 
cars and motor ambulance con- 
voy were waiting to join them, 
and advanced to the attack in 
open order. 

The ground was slightly un- 
dulating, and in the centre 
of the position was a small 
mound from which a complete 
view of the whole battlefield 
could be obtained. The Staff 
took up its position on this 
mound, and watched the stir- 
ring spectacle that was being 
enacted. Line after line of 
khaki figures moved forward 
as if on parade, nothing 
daunted by the storm of 
shrapnel and rifle-bullets with 
which they were met. 

A little to the right of the 


mound our artillery were firing 


furiously, and their shells could 
plainly be seen bursting right 
over the enemy’s position. 
Some of the Bedouin were 
evidently firing black powder, 
as rows of little puffs of smoke 
were plainly visible, and gave 
a target to the artillery. 

At this stage of the pro- 
ceedings an amusing sight was 
witnessed. Four camels, led 
by native drivers, were seen 
plodding slowly across the 
battlefield behind our troops. 
What they were doing the 
writer has never discovered, 
but possibly they were carry- 
ing spare ammunition. They 
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were soon spotted by one of 
the enemy’s guns, and shrapnel 
began to burst close to them. 
They plodded on without tak- 
ing the least heed, to all ap- 
pearance, Over and over 
again a shell burst so close 
to them that they were hidden 
by its smoke, and one felt sure 
that one at least was down. 
But no; when the smoke 
cleared there they were still 
plodding on, unperturbed and 
unhurried. And so it went on, 
until they finally disappeared 
in a fold of the ground, and 
about the same time the 
enemy’s guns ceased firing. 

In the meantime an attempt 
was made by the enemy to 
make an attack on our left 
flank. This, however, had 
been foreseen, and the cavalry, 
posted there for the purpose, 
brought the attack to a stand- 
still. 

At 1 P.M. the infantry, after 
a magnificent attack across the 
open plain in the face of a hot 
fire from maxims and rifles, 
fixed bayonets and rushed the 
position. As usual, the Senussi 
did not wait to argue the 
matter, but made off as hard 
as their legs would carry them 
in a south-westerly direction. 
The cavalry were ordered to 
follow, and immediately started 
in pursuit, After some hard 
riding, the Dorset Yeomanry 
came up with the main body 
of the enemy, with their guns 
and maxims still forming 
a@ compact force. Now came 
one of the most dramatic 
incidents of the campaign. 
Ordered to charge, the Dorset 
Yeomanry galloped straight 
at the enemy in two long lines, 
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and in spite of a hot fire from 
maxims and rifles, got in 
amongst the flying Arabs, 
whose one idea now was to 
get away as quickly as they 
could. Naturally, a good many 
casualties occurred in such a 
charge, but as a set off Gaafir 
the Germanised Turk, who was 
the leading spirit of the whole 
enterprise, was captured ; and 
Nuri, the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Senussi force, was re- 
ported killed. The latter in- 
formation, however, proved to 
be incorrect. 

This battle, known as Aga- 
gir, took place on February 
26, and, as it turned out, was 
the last battle of the campaign. 
The next day was spent in 
removing the wounded and 
clearing up the battlefield, and 
on February 28 the British 
marched into Barani and oo- 
cupied it without opposition. 
Barani had been in enemy 
hands sinee the middle of 
November. Their first act had 
been to set fire to the coast- 
guard barracks, and when our 
troops arrived they found the 
barracks uninhabitable, partly 
owing to the damage done by 
the fire, but largely by reason 
of the great havoc caused by 
shells fired by naval ships at 
various times. It came as a 
surprise to many to find that 
there was no village, and noth- 
ing but ruined coastguard 
barracks standing in an open 
plain half a mile or more from 
a diminutive cove, where all 
material arriving by sea had 
to be landed. The coast 
was rocky and forbidding, and 
when the wind blew strongly 
from the north, great waves 
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dashed against the oliffs and 
sent showers of spray high 
into the air. Under such con- 
ditions the landing of the 
stores was carried on under 
great difficulties, but the 
distanee by road was too 
great, and the sea was once 
again our lines of communi- 
cation. 

Here the troops remained 
from February 28 to March 
8, while stores were accumu- 
lated and preparations for the 
advance on Sollum were made. 
Barani was voted by all a most 
unpleasant place. High winds 
blew constantly, carrying with 
them clouds of sand which at 
times filled the eyes, nose, 
mouth, and ears, so that one 
was blinded and half suffo- 
cated. There was no escape 
from these unpleasant condi- 
tions, as no shelter of any sort 
was to be had. One evening 
we were sitting at dinner when, 
without a moment’s warning, 
a terrific squall of sand-laden 
wind drove across the eamp, 
taking everything leose with 
it. Small articles such as 
towels, socks, helmets, and 
mugs went careering off down 
the wind, and great was the 
searching and sorting out of 
stray articles that went on 
next morning. The General 
and his Staff were dining 
in a tent, which blew down 
on them, and brought the 
meal to an abrupt termin- 
ation. . After the first gust, 
a downpour of rain _ fol- 
lowed and completed our dis- 
comfiture. 

The ill-luck of this detest- 
able spot culminated unfor- 
tunately in the death by 
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drowning of a very gallant 
officer. A very heavy sea was 
running, but some officers and 
men were tempted to bathe 
in a small cove. Lieutenant 
P. H. Berry, R.A.M.C., Medical 
Officer of the Berkshire Yeo- 
manry, had bathed and was 
walking away when he heard 
a shout for help from the 
water. Without a moment’s 
hesitation he dashed into the 
waves, and was not seen again. 
Apparently the waves dashed 
him against the rocks and 
killed him instantly. His body 
was found some hours later, 
and he was buried with mili- 
tary honours. The man he 
had tried to rescue was 
drowned too. 

At last everything was 
ready, and the Force began 
the final stage of the opera- 
tions. 

The infantry marched on 
the 9th, and the cavalry on 
the llth of March. Our 
objective was the port of 
Sollum, fifty-four miles to the 
west. From Barani the road 
ran along the coast at a 
short distance from the sea, 
and presented the easiest and 
most obvious route to Sollum, 
At the latter place, however, 
the great desert escarpment, 
which, farther east, runs at 
a distance of ten miles or 
more from the coast, closely 
appfoaches the coast, forming 
@ precipitous cliff. Sollum itself 
is a small village lying on the 
shore at the foot of this escarp- 
ment, which is here 500 ft. to 
600 ft. high, A rough zigzag 
track runs up the cliff from 
the village to the old Turkish 


fort at the top. The main 
camp of the Senussi was at 
Msead, two and a half miles 
south-west of this fort, and 
close to Msead was an ammu- 
nition factory, where a large 
quantity of explosives was 
stored by the enemy. 
Obviously a force approach- 
ing Sollum by the shore road 
could be easily held up by a 
determined enemy on the es- 
carpment, and Sollum would 
be untenable as long as the 
plateau was in enemy hands. 
The following plan was 
therefore adopted by the 
G.O.C. The whole force was 
to march along the road to 
Bagbag, heading as if for 
Sollum along the shore. At 
Bagbag the infantry were to 
turn sharp to the left, make 
a rapid march across the 
desert, and seize the Medean 
and Erajib Passes. If these 
were taken the infantry would 
advance on Sollum along the 
plateau, while the cavalry 
would protect the right flank 
in the plains below. In con- 
formity with these plans the 
infantry bivouacked at Bag- 
bag on the night of March 
11-12, and at daybreak set 
off across the desert in a 
south-westerly direetion, mak- 
ing straight for the Medean 
Pass. By midday two bat- 
talions of South Africans had 
occupied the pass without op- 
position, and the remainder 
of the Force were camped at 
Bir Augerin, at the foot of 
the pass, where were five wells. 
The water from these wells 
was scanty, and at first, ex- 
cept from one well, reeked of 
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sulphuretted hydrogen to such 
an extent as to be useless for 
man or beast. It improved, 
however, after much pump- 
ing, and eventually there was 
enough water for each man 
to fill his water-bottle, and 
for all the animals to get 
watered. 

Now, however, came a seri- 
ous hitch, There was no 
water on the plateau, and 
the wells on the way to 
Sollum, fifteen miles distant, 
were reported dry. Also, the 
pass was impossible for wheeled 
transport, There was only one 
thing to do, and that was 
done. A reserve of water was 
always carried, in case of such 
an emergency, in iron tanks 
on camels, These tanks 
are known as “ fantassies.” 
When all the fantassies had 
been eollected, it was found 
that sufficient water could be 
earried to supply the two 
battalions on the plateau for 
two days, but there was not 
enough for the whole force. 
It was necessary, therefore, to 
split the force into two, leaving 
two battalions on the plateau 
and the remainder on the plain 
below, where water might be 
obtained. 

The next day, March 13, 
was spent in watering the 
camels, filling the fantas- 
sies, and sending them up to 
the top of the pass. These 


preparations being completed, . 


at 5 P.M. both parts of the 
force started their march. The 
plateau force marched a few 
miles along the crest, while 
the remainder marched due 
north towards the coast, and 
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after dark reached a well at 
Alim Tajdid, where, fortu- 
nately, there was enough 
water to fill our water-bottles. 
On the march we had wit- 
nessed a curious, and at first 
inexplicable, phenomenon, At 
about 5.30 P.M., far away to 
our left, an immense cloud of 
smoke rose into the still air, 
like an enormous mushroom. 
It must have been at least 
500 feet high, and hung in 
the air for several minutes. 
We heard no sound of an 
explosion. On our arrival at 
the bivouac this was explained, 
as two fugitives from Sollum 
met us with the news that 
Nuri and his force had fled 
at our approach, and that 
the explosion we had seen 
was the blowing up of the 
munition factory at Bir Waer. 
This news was a great dis- 
appointment to us, as the 
enemy was still unbroken. 
However, as things turned 
out, we had nothing to worry 
about. 

At daybreak next morning 
the whole force, joined by 
the cavalry, marched  to- 
wards Sollum. A halt was 
called at the foot of Halfaia 
Pass, about five miles from 
Sollum. This was an ex- 
ceedingly steep pass up the 
plateau, and the cavalry had 
hard work to get up on foot and 
pull their horses after them. 
In addition, the weather was 
getting hot, so that it was 
not surprising that the pass 
was known by the troops as 
“ Hell-fire” Pass, 

The cavalry and the two 
battalions of infantry who 
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were on the plateau scoured 
the country, but found no sign 
of the enemy. Meantime the 
rest of the Force marched into 
the village of Sollum and 
oceupied the hills round it. 

The object of the expeditien 
was attained, in so far that 
the whole of the British ter- 
ritory occupied by the enemy 
in November had been re- 
gained. The enemy forces, 
however, remained intact, and 
able te do further mischief. 
To break up this force, if 
possible, the Duke of West- 
minster’s Light Armoured Car 
Batteries were immediately 
despatched in pursuit of the 
fleeing enemy, who were over- 
taken after a long chase in 
the open desert. On coming 
up with the enemy the Duke 
of Westminster, without hesi- 
tation, formed line abreast and 
charged straight for the guns, 
which opened fire on the 
advancing cars. The latter, 
putting on full pace, opened 
a hot fire with their maxims, 
and, marvellous te relate, suc- 
ceeded in putting the whole 
force to flight, shooting down 
all the gunners who stoed by 
their guns, and capturing every 
gun and maxim which the 
enemy possessed, as well as 
an immense quantity of am- 
munition and other stores. 
Few, if any, of the Turkish 
officers escaped being shot 
or taken prisoner. On eur 
side there was not a single 
casualty. 

By this magnificent feat the 
enemy force was scattered to 
the winds, and, as an army, 
ceased to exist. The armoured 


cars had come into their own, 
and done what the other 
branches of the Service had 
been unable to do, that is, 
catch a mobile force of Bedouin 
in their own country. It was 
a splendid feat, but another, 
equally fine, was to follow. 
News had been received that 
ninety shipwrecked sailors were 
in the hands of the Senussi, 
and were in a desperate state 
from starvation and disease. 
These were officers and men 
of H.M.S. Tara, which had 
been torpedoed off the Tripoli 
coast in November, and some 
from another ship that had met 
the same fate. These men 
were reported to be in the 
desert some eighty miles south- 
west of Sollum, and the Duke 
of Westminster promptly 
volunteered to make an at- 
tempt to rescue them with his 
cars. To convey them all it 
was necessary to collect every 
motor-car with the force and 
get them to the top of the 
pass above Sollum. The 
armoured cars were already 
on the plateau, but motor 
ambulanees and touring cars 
had to be got up somehow. 
The existing track was a steep 
rocky road, with sharp zigzags 
and steps of rock in places 
eighteen inches high. It did 
not leok promising, but the 
troops were turned out to fill 
up the worst holes and im- 
prove the worst corners, and 
one by one the cars made the 
attempt. Whenever an engine 
struck work, dozens of willing 
hands seized the spokes and 
almost lifted the car up the 
awkward bit. At some of the 
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corners there was no room to 
turn, and the car had to back 
up the next zigzag, at the 
imminent risk of going over 
the precipice. However, all 
the cars reached the top in 
safety, and assembled, to the 
number of between thirty and 
forty. At daylight on St 
Patrick’s day the great adven- 
ture was begun. 

The prisoners were supposed 
to be at a certain place in the 
desert, eighty or ninety miles 
from Sollum, and two guides 
were found, one of whom said 
he could show the way up to 
a certain point, while the other 
thought that if he arrived at 
that point he could guide the 
party the rest of the way. 
But it was many years since 
he had been there. The first 
guide fulfilled his promise, and 
the second guide took up the 
running without much con- 
fidence, The miles rolled by. 
Highty miles were passed, 
ninety, a hundred, a hundred 
and ten, a hundred and twenty, 
and the guide confessed him- 
self at fault. Still the Duke 
of Westminster would not 
admit defeat, and determined 
to go on, although there was 
petrol enough for 300 miles 
only. A few more miles, and 
suddenly the guide recognised 
@ hill which he said was quite 
close to the place. Soon after, 
the encampment appeared, and 
the cars charged in a line. 
The guards fled, and many 
were killed by the fire of the 
maxims on the armoured cars. 
Then followed a scene of wild 
excitement, as the prisoners 
realised that they were rescued, 
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and threw themselves on their 
rescuers. For months they 
had been in the hands of the 
Senussi, without a hope of 
rescue, They had not been 
badly treated, but food grew 
scarcer and scarcer, until 
nothing was issued but a 
minute quantity of rice and 
some goat’s blood. The only 
other food available was snails, 
which are found in quantities 
on the desert, and which the 
prisoners, weakened as they 
were with starvation and 
disease, had to go daily in- 
creasing distances to collect. 

They had heard nothing of 
a British Force approaching, 
and hope was nearly dead, 
when suddenly motor - cars 
were seen tearing across the 
desert towards them, British 
voices were speaking to them, 
British hands were clasping 
theirs. The shock was almost 
too much fer them, but they 
needed no urging to pack into 
the cars and leave the camp in 
which they had spent so many 
miserable days. 

The return journey was ac- 
complished without mishap, 
and the night was spent at 
an advanced camp which had 
been prepared for them during 
the day. That night there 
was little sleep for any one, 
The rescued prisoners had four 
months’ arrears of news to 
hear, and had much to tell to 
sympathetic listeners, and they 
were far too excited to sleep. 
Early next morning the jour- 
ney was resumed, and Sollum 
was reached before midday. 
There a warm welcome was 
given them by the troops, and 
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they were embarked on board 
the hospital ship which was 
waiting in readiness, and con- 
veyed safely to Alexandria. 
The campaign was fin- 
ished. Patrols searched the 
surrounding country, and 
found various collections of 
arms and ammunition, which 
were destroyed. Garrisons were 
left in Sollum and Matruh, 
and the Force broke up, after 
having reclaimed all Egyptian 
territory which had been in- 
vaded by the enemy,:broken up 
the enemy forces, captured the 
guns and ammunition, and 
made it impossible for any 
further supplies to reach them 
from the coast. The unfor- 
tunate Bedouin, who had been 
duped by the Turks, learned 


a lesson they are never 
likely to forget. Bereft of all 
their possessions, and destitute 
of all supplies, they surren- 
dered wholesale in a pitiable 
condition of want and starv- 
ation. Refugee camps were 
made for them, and employ- 
ment found, but the season for 
sowing barley had passed, and 
it will be long before they 
recover from the blow. 

The Senussi still ocoupy 
various oases in the midst of 
the Libyan desert; but all 
channels by which arms and 
munitions can reach them are 
closed by the occupation of the 
ports on the north coast by 
the British and Italians; and 
their power of offence is com- 
pletely destroyed. 





























WHEN the first beast got 
his first bruise, and kissed, or 
rather licked, the place to 
make it well, there was born 
the not always gentle art of 
massage. Since then it has 
been practised, more or less 
empirically, for centuries by 
human beings. Now, rein- 
forced by scientific knowledge, 
and carried to a considerable 
degree of manual dexterity, it 
has been pressed, like almost 
every other attainment of 
mankind, into the service of 
Bellona. The changes and 
chances of this mortal life led 
me to undertake its study 
some twelve months ago. Half 
a@ year of training, mental 
and manual, the cold misery 
of three examinations in the 
haunted chambers of Queen’s 
Square, Bloomsbury, and be- 
hold me the much - relieved 
possessor of the desired cer- 
tificate, and posted to a con- 


valescent camp on the South 


Coast of England. 

A War Worker’s life is 
swayed by alphabetic com- 
binations. For me the letters 
B.R.C.8. have been replaced 
by AP.MC., or Almerio 
Paget Massage Corps— more 
familiarly known as the 
“Cerpse.” As of old, I 
wear a uniform of navy-blue 
serge, but the blue hat and 
black tie have been reversed 
to a black hat and blue tie. 
I should not know myself in 
® uniform where these acces- 
sories were made to match, 
Our badge is a design of 
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some intricacy —a wheel, a 
cross, and a pair of wings, 
subtly interwoven with the 
Corps initials and carried out 
in the national colours. To 
my mind it is vaguely remi- 
niscent of the vision of 
Ezekiel, but to the general 
public it appears to suggest 
more modern forms of avi- 
ation than those practised by 
the prophet’s cherubs—judging 
from the frequency with which 
we are asked our precise con- 
nection with the Royal Naval 
Air Service. But “ Army Pres- 
byterian Medical Corps” was 
perhaps the most ingenious 
interpretation put upon our 
mystic letters by some bright 
“man in the street.” 

Our camp lies just above the 
town, backed by a sweeping 
curve of the South Downs, It 
is built to accommodate be- 
tween 3000 and 4000 men, 
and if reproduced in miniature 
might well figure in a cata- 
logue at Hamley’s as “Con- 
valescent Camp; best model, 
complete with Y.M.C.A. hut 
and skittle alley; price 17s. 6d.” 

If you elimb the green slope 
that rises behind it and look 
down at the camp from its 
summit, you are struck (pleas- 
antly or unpleasantly, accord- 
ing to your nature) by the 
fact that it is not built on 
the rigid lines indicated by a 
strictly military design. Some 
rows of huts are straight, 
others diagonal, as though 
they had been petrified in the 
act of performing the evolu- 
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tion, “ On the left, form squad.” 
The main road in the camp 
runs more or less through the 
centre, but at a little distance 
from it a second path starts 
on a parallel course, curves 
away, and then creeps back 
to join its more decided part- 
ner for good and all, like the 
mildly errant wife in the type 
of play made popular by 
Sutro many years ago, Be- 
tween these two roads lie 
various buildings, great among 
them the post office, greater 
still “The Hut.” As a con- 
cession te the ignorance of 
outsiders, this latter erection 
is labelled “The Massage In- 
stitute”; but for us it is 
“the” Hut par excellence, com- 
pared with which the few 
score of other huts composing 
the rest of the camp are what 
Tommy would describe as a 
‘““wash-out.” The ground on 
the other side of the centre 
path centains the large gym- 
nasium-cum-theatre, in which 
the convalescent soldier ensues 
culture, physical and esthetic. 
South of this lies the spaci- 
ous recreation ground, where 
games recur in their proper 
seasons, even as the rotation 
of crops. This reflection leads 
me to remark that a dashing 
effort has been made by the 
camp this summer to cope 
with the problem of the 
nation’s food supply in war- 
time, by snatching a rood or 
so from the soil of the con- 
tiguous golf links and planting 
potatoes therein. Horticulture 
is a speciality of sick lines, 
though pursued elsewhere ac- 
cording to taste and ability. 
A maker of gorgeous flower 
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beds once guarded his loved 
pansies from profanation by 
displaying at their side a 
gnawed mutton-bone with the 
grim inscription attached: 
“This is all that is left of 
the last man who stepped on 
our garden,” 

Further prowling in the 
camp precincts will discover 
great shiny kitchens, presided 
over, to the benefit of all 
concerned, by cooks from the 
Women’s Legion. No one, so 
an ex-butcher from Suffolk 
once informed me solemnly, 
who had not the “heart of a 
bear” (combined, presumably, 
with the palate of Lucullus) 
could possibly complain of the 
dinners provided in camp. 
Certainly, judging from the 
letters written by men re- 
turned to the trenches, where 
lady cooks are dreams of the 
past, his opinion was shared 
by the majority of the econ- 
valescents. 

In a far distant corner of 
Hutland, almost on the shoul- 
der of the down, stand two 
small houses, side by side, 
reached by a steep white road 
which forms one boundary of 
the camp. Here about a 
dozen masseuses, ineluding 
myself, reside, the rest oc- 
cupying two more houses in 
the town. In summer, the 
upland billets are ideal; in 
winter—well, the wind sees to 
it that you do not eontract 
tuberculosis from lack of 
oxygen, and that is always 
one danger the less in a world 
of peril. Waking early, if I 
am misguided enough to do 
so, I can see the camp below 
me stirring sleepily, while the 























early sun spills gold lavishly 
over the hillside. Then I may 
slumber again, since I am no 
longer in hospital, and my 
work begins at the compara- 
tively human hour of 9 A.M. 
Still, any fixed time for rising 
may be regarded as essentially 
premature, and that is why 
those of us who hold this 
principle are consistently late 
for breakfast. That meal dis- 
posed of, in a wise silence, we 
drift down the hill to the 
camp, usually one by one. 
After the luncheon interval, 
when the aloofness born of 
the morning has slipped from 
us, we return to work in pairs 
or groups. We even wait for 
each other, fidgeting on one 
leg, and crying “Hurry up, 
there goes defaulters.” We 
dislike this call, apart from 
its association with the flight 
of time. It has a vicious, 
triumphant ring of “I told 
you so” about it, and on this 
partioular bugle the last note 
peals sharp, suggesting the 
plaint of a oulprit heard 
through the snigger of the 
tale-bearer who has betrayed 
him to justice, 

If, as is frequently the case 
in this region, it is a morning 
of cloud and mist, torn here 
and there by sunlight, we look 
far over the town’s red roofs 
to where the sea lies barred 
with black and gold; and as 
we draw near the huts, the 
keen scent of wood smoke 
drifts to us from an open- 
air kitehen by the roadside. 
Passing by “Sick Lines,” we 
turn off the road down a 
narrow path, which in wet 
weather becomes an evil slide 
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of eozing chalk. The doors 
of the huts on our right are 
wide open, giving us a glimpse 
of stripped bedsteads, with 
plump mattresses doubled on 
themselves, and vieing path- 
etically with piles of neatly- 
folded blankets in mathe- 
matical symmetry of aspect. 
It does not pay to be fat in 
these strenuous times, From 
the depths of one hut a 
raueous bass voice carols forth 
the scarcely credible state- 
ment, “You called me Baby 
Doll a year ago.” Men in 
blue and men in grey (for 
suits of the more sombre hue 
are rapidly becoming common) 
assemble at the open door of 
their dwelling, whieh bears on 
its outer wall the piteous 
legend “ Biere fini,” and, un- 
crushed even by this mis- 
fortune, give us_ eheerful 
greeting as we pass. 

Our own sphere of operations 
once reached, we proceed to 
change our outdoor uniforms for 
overalls. In the coming Epie 
of War the overall of the woman 
worker should have no small 
place. It is the honourable (if 
hideous) badge of the service. 
Ours are white, thecooks’ are yel- 
low, nurses’ grey or blue, muni- 
tion workers’ varied, but the 
ultimate purpose achieved is the 
same. It is the last word in 
the democracy of dress — a 
general levelling of all female 
forms (divine or otherwise) into 
ambulating eylinders, differing 
merely in length and diameter. 
True, the feet that carry the 
cylinders cannot all be cut te 
the same pattern, but the 
danger of soul-disturbing va- 
riety in this direction is mini- 
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mised by a careful watch for 
anything like an outbreak of 
eoloured stockings, or shoes 
more dainty than discreet. 
Every woman knows that these 
things spread like measles if 
they are not taken in time. 

As in the days of childhood, 
we have washed our hands and 
buttoned our pinafores, and 
are ready to face the day-long 
Push. For a Push in miniature 
it has become since the morn- 
ing of July 1, 1916, saw a fresh 
advance undertaken by our 
troops on the Western Front. 
The troops press on, but the 
stream of wounded flows back 
to us, filling hospital after hos- 
pital, which in turn empty 
themselves, as swiftly as may 
be, into Convalescent Camps 
and Command Depits. 

Treatment by electricity goes 
hand in hand with massage for 
most of the cases sent to us, 
To pay adequate attention te 
twenty patients daily would be 
sufficient, let us say, to keep 
any of us from rusting in idle- 
ness. Increase this number by 
50 per cent, as at the present 
time, and you provide each 
masseuse with such crowded 
hours of glorious life as are not 
easy to describe to those who 
have not lived them. 

From our dressing-room we 
pass through a passage lined 
on either side with benches, 
whereon our patients sit, like 
starlings on a railing, waiting 
our attentions. We cast hasty 
glances to left or right in 
search of a familiar face. 
When we find it, we send its 
owner forth to the patients’ 
dressing-room, whence he pres- 
ently reappears with the in- 
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jured portion of his anatomy 
draped in a blanket, “like a 
bloomin’ Kaffir,” as he ex- 
presses it disgustfully. 

Each man attends the 
Massage Hut at a fixed hour 
daily. At that time he is, 
theoretically, to be found in 
the passage I have described, 
when “Sister” eomes to look 
for him. This part of the 
routine alarmed me not a little 
at first. It is trying to feel 
yourself the cynosure of some 
forty pairs of eyes while you 
call out a name, possibly of 
Celtic origin, probably wrong- 
ly typed on the card you hold, 
concerning whose correct pro- 
nunciation you are doubtful. 
It is worse when you do not 
know for whom to shout, 

“What do you do if you 
lose your list of patients?” I 
asked anxiously of an old hand 
when I first realised that this 
misfortune was a not unlikely 
occurrence. 

“You run down here at 
intervals and say, ‘Any one 
here belonging to me?’” she 
replied. 

“ And if nobody answers?” 

“Then you say, ‘Is there 
any one here who would like 
to belong to me?’ and if no- 
body answers that you give it 
up.” I did. 

We cling indeed to our time- 
tables as to talismans. It is 
a document whose preparation 
requires much thought, as will 
presently be seen, With luck 
it does not bear the names of 
more than four patients re- 
quiring treatment at the same 
moment. Some time ago, at 
a period of extreme activity in 
the Massage Hut, a Power 
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that Is inspected the camp, 
and ordered the number of 
physical drills and route- 
marches attended by such men 
as were fit for the exertion 
to be inoreased. Thus the 
process of “making fit” would 
be speeded up, but the men 
of eourse must not lose their 
medical treatment. He de- 
parted, leaving fever in his 
wake, New schedules of work 
were hastily drawn up and 
displayed on the green baize 
notice-board that adorns our 
mantelpiece. Now the men in 
our camp are grouped in di- 
visions,—A, B, C, D, and E. 
From the new notices we learned 
that “A” division drilled on 
Mondays at 9.30, while at the 
same hour “B” division rev- 
elled in a route-march, and C, 
D, and E languished at home. 
Tuesdays and Saturdays men 
of all divisions capable of doing 
so marched in company. Dur- 
ing the remaining days of the 
week, A, B, C, D, and E took 
their doses of physical exercise 
at sundry times and in divers 
places set forth in uncompro- 
mising type. “Would Mas- 
seuses kindly note, in the case 
of each patient,” said the au- 
thorities blandly— 

(1) To which division he be- 
longed ? 

(2) When, where, how, and 
why, if at all, he was marched 
and drilled, and arrange his 
time of attendance at the Hut 
accordingly ? 

Unofficially, but with equal 
emphasis, we were told to be 
careful not to interfere with 
&® man’s spare time in the 
afternoons, “for that would be 
unkind”; not to complain if 
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an inexorable sergeant retained 
him on fatigues, for that would 
be bad for discipline; not to 
keep him from rehearsals if 
he were a member of the 
Knuts’ Kamp Komedy Kom- 
pany, for that constituted an 
offence to Art; always to let 
him attend medical inspections 
(hours unspecified), and, above 
all, to make sure he did not 
go without his massage for 
a single day. “That is all, 
ladies, thank you—carry on, 
please.” For a delirious week 
or so we wrestled with prob- 
lems of time and place that 
would have sent a railway 
traffic manager gibbering to 
Hanwell. Then, gradually we 
gave it up, and let things 
shape themselves. On _ the 
whole, they did so amazingly 
well, and the game went on 
as usual, 

The patient once caught 
and conveyed to the treatment 
room, finds that Inquisition 
Chamber excellently well fur- 
nished. It contains thirty 
beds, ranged along the walls, 
and covered with blankets of 
gay scarlet. These are for 
patients who require to be 
treated in a recumbent posi- 
tion. Dotted about the room 
are a number of small tables 
flanked by chairs, and here the 
Massoose (I adopt the local 
pronunciation) can deal with 
injuries to the “upper ex- 
tremity”—to quote the an- 
atomy text-books. A splendid 
palm, encircled by flower-pots, 
adds a Kew Gardens effect to 
the Hut interior, much to its 
enlivening. 

- The electric plant demands 
@ more minute deseription. 
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The Hut is supplied by the 
main current of the town, 
Medical electric switchboards 
are affixed to the walls at in- 
tervals. Through these the 
current, reduced in voltage, 
can be supplied in various 
ways to the bodies of the 
patients. Without going into 
detail, it may be generally said 
that electricity is given medi- 
cally in two ways: by the use 
of (a) a continuous current, or, 
(6) an interrupted one. One 
of the main uses of the first 
method is known as ionisation. 
By this process a drug in sol- 
ution is driven directly into 
the body of a patient at the 
spot where its action is needed. 
A pad, soaked in the solution, 
is placed over the part to be 
treated; an electrode—i.e., a 
flat piece of metal—is bandaged 
firmly on to the pad, and also 
connected by means of an 
insulated copper wire to one 
terminal of the switchboard. 
A second, or “ indifferent ” pad, 
soaked in plain water, is placed 
on the patient at some distance 
from the first, and connected 
with the other terminal in the 
same way. A circuit thus 
established, the ourrent is 
turned on, and, in passing 
through the patient, forces the 
drug into his body, acting in 
obedience to laws of electrical 
attraction and repulsion too 
complicated to discuss here, 
The process can be carried out 
in other ways besides the one 
I have tried to describe above, 
Its most frequent use in our 
work is for the application of 
chlorine (one of the elements 
of common salt) for the sake of 
its softening effect on adherent 
scars and stiffened joints. The 


handling of this galvanic cur- 
rent requires care. 

Another form of electric 
treatment is known as fara- 
disation. This is given by an 
induced current, which is per- 
petually made and broken by 
means of an ingenious picee 
of mechanism called Wagner’s 
Hammer, whose movements 
are based on the laws of inter- 
action between magnetic and 
electric forces. The _ thera- 
peutic uses of this current are 
various, one of the most im- 
portant being to stimulate 
weak or wasted muscles. Its 
application causes these to con- 
tract and relax automatically, 
thereby improving their con- 
dition by exercise. 

The tricky, mysterious demon 
Electricity is harnessed to fur- 
ther employments in the Hut. 
Of course he gives us light in 
the gloom of winter afternoons, 
He is also made to revolve an 
abominably noisy instrument 
called a vibrator, a piece of 
remedial apparatus that hums 
like a giant bluebottle with a 
cold in its head, and joins with 
the incessant buzzing of the 
faradio batteries to afflict your 
soul with the vain desire for 
silence. Then the demon warms 
the radiant heat-baths, semi- 
circular structures of wood and 
zinc, into which the seldier 
creeps, usually with joy, for 
they are snug in cold weather, 
and sweats the trench damp 
out of his system. Dug-outs or 
Dutch ovens is his description 
of these havens of heat. 

Among the Hut furnishings 
we must not forget the Rowing 
Machine, If a winner of the 
Diamond Sculls at Henley were 
rash enough to take a seat on 
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this invention, he would find 
himself as wretched as Gilbert’s 
billiard sharper, condemned to 
play with 
‘“‘ A twisted cue, on a cloth untrue, 
And elliptical billiard balls.” 


For the machine is built for 
exercise and not for style. 
True, the seat moves with 
the rower: but you could 
hardly call it sliding, and a 
too vigorous push is apt to 
land the performer sitting on 
the floor, waving an oar—or, 
rather, short pole—feebly in 
the air. 

“Think I’ll get my blue for 
this, Sister? Make me an 
orficer at onee, then, won’t 
they?” was the comment of 
one patient when this acci- 
dent occurred; while another 
in the same situation dis- 
armed the ready scoffing of 
his comrades with the proud 
reflection, “Well, it’s a good 
thing we’ve got a Navy.” 

New patients are received 
in an apartment of imposing 
size, Part of it is screened 
off, to serve as a dressing- 
station for Tommy’s minor 
injuries (not resulting from 
massage), The rest is office, 
tea- room, &o. Here every 
morning the M.O.C. Massage 
Hut and the Head Masseuse 
sit behind a table and gather 
the new arrivals by fifties to 
our cave. Hach man is ex- 
amined by the doctor, his 
case-card typed by a ocor- 
poral, and the requisite treat- 
ment indicated thereon, He 
is then handed over to the 
masseuse whom the Head has 
selected to cherish him during 
his period of attendance at 
the Hut. In dealing the 
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cards, Miss —— shows a nice 
discrimination and an aston- 
ishing memory for the in- 
dividual idiosyncrasies of her 
subordinates, If a masseuse 
confesses to a partiality for 
Welsh lance-corporals, it is very 
likely that they will be ear- 
marked for her as they come. 
Another pleads for High- 
landers; a third declares her- 
self “sick of nothing but legs,” 
like a tourist growling at a 
hotel chicken, and is placated 
by receiving cases with in- 
juries to back or arm. 

Trouble thickens when a 
man is sent in with a com- 
plication of ailments, to be 
dealt with in the limited time 
at our disposal. 

‘‘What’s the matter with 
you?” a new-comer was asked 
recently. 

He quoted his last hospital 
chart with fluent pride: “ De- 
bility, rheumatism, shell shock, 
shrapnel wounds right leg and 
left shoulder, sir.” 

“Good heavens!” gasped 
his questioner. ‘Which did 
they send you in here to be 
treated for?” 

“Stiff-neck, sir.” And as 
a “stiff-neck” he was entered 
accordingly. 

A second card is made out 
for each soldier, on which his 
hours of treatment are entered, 
and he must bring it daily to 
be signed by the Sister in 
charge of his case. This, 
which for some occult reason 
he designates as his tram 
ticket, he carries in his hat, 
and generally reduces in about 
three days to a sombre pulp 
on which no pen can write. 

The cards prepared in the 
office are brought into the 
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treatment room and sub-dealt 
to the masseuses by an orderly. 
He seems to enjoy the task 
as he peers round the hut for 
his victim, pounces on her 
with a grin and a cheerful 
“Two more for you, miss,” 
drops the cards on the bed, 
and proceeds to the next one. 
You receive the unwelcome 
gift with smiling thanks, as 
though you had ample leisure 
to deal with any number of 
new patients. It is a fine 
tradition, and deceives nobody, 
least of all the orderly man. 
Meanwhile you are leading 
a life comparable only to that 
of a cook, left, single-handed, 
to serve the longest possible 
dinner in the shertest possible 
time. The patients represent 
the courses of the dinner. You 
may regard No. 1 as the joint, 
and put him to roast in a heat 
bath, tucking a blanket neatly 
round him that none of the 
precious warmth may escape. 
If you are badly “rushed,” 
and he is an old hand, you 
tell him curtly to “get into 
the heat ”—an exhortation that 
might sound insulting to the 
uninitiated and he meekly 
thrusts himself inte the lamp- 
lit cavern on the bed. His 
complaisance leaves you free 
to deal with the next two 
dishes—patients, let us say, 
with adherent sears requir- 
ing treatment by ionisation. 
These two you proceed to 
harness to your switchboard 
by a complication of wires 
that remind them tenderly of 
a Boche entanglement. After 
testing all connections, to ob- 
viate the danger of a shock 
from any sudden interruption 
of the circuit, you turn on the 


current, gently and slowly, 
until one or other of your 
victims cries ‘‘ Held! enough!” 
or words to that effect. Some 
one, perchance, will here ex- 
elaim, with exasperating in- 
telligence, “But suppose one 
patient wants a stronger cur- 
rent than the other?” This 
is a real difficulty, enly to 
be overcome by the judicious 
selection of, so to speak, twin- 
skinned patients. Even then 
I sometimes credit a smooth- 
tongued soldier with more tact 
than veracity when he assures 
me “That’s all right for me, 
Sister, if it’s all right for ’im.” 
Still, the expedient of a double 
treatment is only resorted to 
when time is very precious. 

The life of a camp masseuse 
being, like that of Marryat’s 
boatswain, always one of 
emergency, the chances are 
that, having completed the 
harnessing process, you find 
three more patients awaiting 
you, elad in blankets and hats, 
Nothing will induce the ma- 
jerity of the men to lay aside 
their head-gear during treat- 
ment—a whim which is re- 
sponsible for the quaintest 
effects of costume. 

The cocking of the last 
three dishes is comparatively 
easy. You assign one to the 
vibrator, another to the 
faradic battery, and arrange 
the third for massage. While 
engaged in kneading his dam- 
aged anatomy, it behoves you 
to keep one eye on him and 
the other on the galvanometer 
needle of the switchboard to 
which your ionisation subjects 
are attached. An _ under- 
current of your thoughts is, 
or anyhow should be, flowing 
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in the direction of No. 1 
patient, whom you sent into 
the heat bath, how long ago 
you would like to remember 
but cannot. The boy who 
stood on the burning deck 
was of a restless and com- 
plaining disposition as com- 
pared with Tommy under 
treatment, so No. 1 depends 
entirely on your overburdened 
memory for his release in due 
season. This unquestioning 
obedience has its drawbacks. 
Now and again a man’s oase- 
card is accidentally made out 
in duplicate, and he becomes 
the expected prey of two 
masseuses instead of one. As 
a result, he is daily seized by 
whichever Sister happens to 
be ready for him first, while 


the other, having called his: 


name till she is hoarse, re- 
ports him “absent,” in the 
vindictive hope that he will 
get C.B. It is sometimes 
days before the situation is 
cleared up, and not then 
through any explanation from 
the patient. 


‘*The butcher, the baker, the candle- 
stick maker, 
All jumped out of a big potato,” 


quoth the rhyme. This pre- 
Darwinian theory of the de- 
scent of man may account for 
the similarity of the qualities 
displayed by men of all types 
after months of army life. 
Passive obedience to orders 
is, of course, the most obvious 
and comprehensible; but one 
cannot help surprise at meet- 
ing among the majority of 
these men a power of obser- 
vation, satire, and repartee 
which might have remained 
for ever latent had war not 
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taken away their “ civvy suits ” 
and peaceful avocations. No 
incident of camp life seems 
sufficiently trivial te escape 
the soldier’s notice and com- 
ment, the latter couehed in 
every form of ‘English as 
she is spoke” from Black- 
friars to Brisbane. Some- 
times he indulges in reminis- 
cences from “the other side.” 
To get these at their best 
you must not ask questions, 
but listen, if you may, while 
men talk of their experiences 
to each other. Their word- 
pictures are at times almost un- 
bearably vivid—for example: 
“The crater was about the 
size of this hut. There were 
1600 dead in it. All right 
to have to go and make your 
tea there.” 

“All right,” in the para- 
doxical speech of the Army, 
signifies the extreme of un- 
pleasantness. 

“Funny things, bombs,” said 
a man marked from hip to 
heel like a plum - pudding 
through the action of one of 
these weapons. “A chap got 
one caught in his equipment 
once,—all right to see a bomb 
caught in your equipment and 
not be able to get it out in 
time. Oh yes, of course he 
was, into a thousand pieces.” 

Another day came _ even 
worse glimpses of home as 
war has made it. 

‘“‘There are fourteen widows 
in our street now. They try 
eonsolin’ each other.” “There 
was a.chap in our hospital 
next me. what ’ad lost five 
brothers in this war.” 

I thought of the mother and 
hoped she might be dead. 

But there is humour too, any 
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amount of it, though it is hard 
to reproduce on paper. Here- 
with a tale told to me by Pte. 
alias Darkie, dare-devil, wag, 
and impassioned lover of en- 
gines and all that pertains to 
them. 

“ When I get back to France, 
Sister, it will be chicken diet 
for me, that is if there are any 
chickens left by that time. 
Chicken or pig. I nearly got 
shot once trying to vary bully 
beef with pork for Sunday. It 
was in 1914, when we had all 
sorts out there, you know, Sis- 
ter — Englishmen, Scotchmen, 
Irishmen, madmen and all, 
We started on a four days’ 
journey with four days’ rations. 
They were pinched the first 
day, or else the quartermaster 
found a hiding-place for them, 
I dunno—anyway they disap- 
peared. Then three of us 
started out to kill a pig. We 
was expert butchers by that 
time. We took a hammer, and 
tossed up for who should kill 
the pig when we found it. It 
came to a Jock we used to call 
Boonker. ‘Come and have a 
game of Boonker,’ he'd say; it 
was the way ’e talked—'e 
eouldn’t say ‘Banker’ right 
anyhow. Well, we got to a 
farm, me and ’im and another, 
and in ’e went to the pig-sty, 
while we waited in a ditch 
outside. “E was so long in 
there, we crawled out at last 
and looked through the hedge. 
Would you believe it, there 
was Jock ’olding out a tater 
to the pig, and saying, ‘Choog, 
choog, come along then,’ and 
the old pig snuffling yards 
away. You should have ’eard 
the things I said to ‘im, I 
called him all the fools im- 
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aginable, I did. ‘Put the 
tater on the ground,’ I says, 
‘and ‘it im from the side when 
’e puts his ‘ead down to pick 
it up. Hit ’im as ’ard as you 
can.’ 

“* Awa’ you oot of this,’ says 
Jock—he talked very Scotch, 
you know (the speech of the 
Metropolis is eritical of Doric) 
—but he did what I told him, 
and when the pig got his nose 
to the tater Jock hit at him 
with the hammer. But the 
pig’s nose being sloping like, 
and ’aving two rings in it, 
the ’ammer slipped down and 
caught in the rings, and ’is 
nose was twisted proper, and 
’e set up a squeal that brought 
the old farmer out with a shot- 
gun, and we set off running 
for our lives. Jock was 
stout man, and ’e kep’ on 
grunting, ‘Wait for mee, 
Darkie.’” 

Darkie, I may mention, had 
been a champion runner in his 
day, so I privately sympathised 
with Jock’s distress. 

“And then,” continued the 
narrator, “the farmer fired, 
and blowed if he didn’t shoot 
off the tail of Jock’s tunic. 
Next day he eame up to see 
our Major, and there was an 
‘indentification’ parade, but 
’e didn’t know any of us. 
Jock was in a suit of overalls, 
If they’d made him take them 
off it’d have been all right.” 

“And was that the end 
of your Sunday dinner?” I 
asked. 

“T don’t think,” said Darkie 
firmly. “The next thing we 
went after was apples. <A 
store of them in the barn 
there was behind the farm. 
We smelt ’em eut, and took 
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and hid them in a shed. Then 
there was another complaint 
and another ‘indentification’ 
parade. The Major was stand- 
ing by the door, and the apples 
just behind it, and he askin’ 
if any of us knew anything 
about it, and of course none 
of us did,” 

“TI wonder he didn’t smell 
them,” I remarked. 

Darkie snorted at my in- 
nocence, 

“Think we ’adn’t taken care 
of that, Sister? They was 
covered with old onion sacks.” 

The eighth commandment is 
not treated with extravagant 
respect in the army. When 
I was nursing in France we 
“souveneered ” from each other 
any article of which we hap- 
pened to stand in need. Here, 
removed from the refining in- 
fluence ef our Allies’ polished 
speech, we crudely “pinch” 
it. Pencils, powder tins, and 
towels are necessities of our 
daily work. Lose touch with 
any one of these, and it has 
gone before you have time to 
turn round. You do not waste 
time seeking to reclaim it, you 
merely snatch a similar article 
from some one else, Probably 
you get your own back, rather 
the worse for wear, in half an 
hour or less, so there is no 
great harm done. Fortunately 
the human hand is not de- 
tachable, or this indispensable 
requisite for massage would 
undoubtedly be missing when 
most needed. 

Patients, in these days of 
stress, come and go with such 
bewildering frequency that one 
has little time for individual 
knowledge of them. There is 
&® sameness even in their com- 
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plaints: stiff joints, adherent 
scars, rheumatic pains, or in- 
juries resulting from some 
accident. These last are often 
more serious than wounds, 
but are not, in the eyes of 
authority, ‘‘worth a gold 
one” — that is, in civilian 
speech, not entitling the vic- 


tim to the gilt stripe worn | 


on the uniform of a man 
directly hit by an enemy 
missile. 

But now and again a patient 
will leave a permanent im- 
pression. A Yorkshire miner 
was once sent to me for treat- 
ment. He was a squarely- 
built, powerful man, of the 
pugilistic type, with the blue 
lines on his skin, where some 
stray scratches had been per- 
meated by coal dust, that are 
known as “colliers’ marks.” 
“Injury to right side,” said 
his card. A question or two 
elicited the information that 
he had been buried alive 
owing to the explosion of a 
trench mine. He had sapped, 
true to his trade, farther than 
others (“‘Good lads, too,” he 
was careful to explain) had 
cared to follow. It had taken 
many hours to dig him out, 

“Were any ribs broken?” I 
inquired, feeling the site of 
injury. But he would have 
naught of anything so common- 
place, 

“Fracture and contusion,” 
they had said at the hospital, 
no less. I nodded gravely, and 
his confidence was mine forth- 
with. He confessed his sins— 
and they were many — prior 
to his enlistment in K’s army. 
He told me that his wife was 
coming south to see him—his 
wife and “nipper.” He had 
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not set eyes on them for four- 
teen months, and he “juist 
had to tell somebody aboot it.” 
I duly thrilled to this domestic 
idyll, and was rewarded for 
my sympathy the next day 
by an account of the meet- 
ing at the station that would 
have moved a modern play- 
wright to repent his heresies, 
and sing praises of the 
“family as the unit of na- 
tional strength.” But, alas! 
scarce a week later, I learned 
that the rapture of the re- 
united couple had subsided 
considerably. “She asked me 
hoo was I hurt,” said the 
Yorkshireman—evidently they 
had not troubled the Censor 
with much correspondence,— 
“and A said, A’ll tell ’ee the 
truth. A was oop on the cliffs 
here, and a lass was huggin’ me, 
an’ that was hoo it happened.” 

“What?” I gasped; “surely 
she couldn’t believe that ; why, 
if you had said a grizzly bear 
it would sound more likely.” 

“Well, you see, Sister, she 
knew enough ef me to say, ‘Is 
thet reet?’ and A said ‘Thet’s 
reet,’ and she was fair wild. 
We get on weel enough at 
home,” he continued placidly, 
“she savin’ and I spendin’, but 
doon here, she don’t like her 
meals, and,” he smiled again 
with the eyes of a child, 
“there’s lasses coom from 
Lunnon week-ends, fine lasses 
too. You see hoo it is!” 

I did, indeed, but found no 
words to fit the situation. I 
was not sorry when the candid 
young ruffian was “marked 
fit” and vanished from my 
ken. 

It is one of the bitterest 
features of war that no one 
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occupied in the task of healing 
its victims can see their own 
success without a pang. A 
man discharged fit from a 
camp such as ours goes home 
on furlough for ten days. For 
this he has waited and longed 
for perhaps eighteen months, 
In his eagerness to attain it 
he will declare himself “ cham- 
pion ” in response to the M.O.’s 
inquiries for his health. True, 
he will probably be thoroughly 
bored with his leave before it 
is over, since your soldier, old 
army or new, has a good werd 
fer any place—the trenches 
excepted—but the one he hap- 
pens to be in, but he does not 
foresee that in camp. It is we 
who look ahead, following him 
in imagination from furlough 
to depot, through the harden- 
ing process of drill and route- 
march, back te “the other 
side” again. Beyond that we 
do not speculate. In the be- 
ginning of war we praised the 
courage that volunteered for 
untried horrors. What of the 
courage that a man must need 
to return, with his precious 
newly regained strength, to a 
Hell tasted before, and there- 
fore now suffered a thousand- 
fold in the anguish of anti- 
cipation? But these things do 
not bear thinking upon. 

We have the blessed ad- 
vantage over workers in hos- 
pital, that Sunday is a day 
of freedom. In fact, from 
12.30 on Saturday time is our 
own till Monday morning. On 
the last day of the week, there- 
fore, an atmosphere of mild 
excitement pervades the Hut. 
There is a camp route-march, 
and you may wateh at break- 
fast-time a mingled grey and 
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blue column melt away inte 


the green background of the. 


downs, and reflect, with al- 
most the pride of possession, 
on the partioular legs in which 
you are interested, and wonder 
if they will support their own- 
ers till the camp band goes out 
to meet the returning braves, 
and plays them home to the 
tune of our own particular 
march, 

After the morning’s work 
is over there are the weekly 
books to be made up, giving 
statistics of admission, dis- 
charges, number of treatments 
given, &o. This is done in 
the midst of chaos, for the 
orderlies are clearing up, and 
@ screaming coekateo who 
dwells in the outer office 
does his best te add to the 
confusion, With the indiffer- 
ence to surroundings born of 
custom, however, we take our 
turns at the day-book, and 
scribble down our figures for 
the week. There is a certain 
rivalry prevailing with regard 
to these, 

“T’ve had ten ‘fits’ this 
week” is a statement that 
provokes envy, rather than 
the horrified compassion an 
outsider would have expected. 

Free at last, we scatter te 
country, town, or sea, as our 
fancy dictates. When night 
descends on the unlit town, 
we draw our blinds with care 
and speculate idly on the 
chance of raids by air or 
water. One night vivid flashes 
appeared in the sky. Their 
white blaze tore the clouds 
with blinding light before 
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they dropped back into dark- 
ness. Once we should have 
been content to eall it sheet- 
lightning, but now mere nature 
is ruled out. So— 


Some said that it was lightning, 
The others they said nay ; 

It’s just our latest shooting trick 
To scare the Huns away. 


The “others” being in the 
majority, induced me to stumble 
up the starlit downs for a wider 
view. But all I saw convinced 
me that the fight, if there were 
one, was taking place in Heaven. 
A shooting star added itself to 
the celestial fireworks. Some 
one suggested it was of earthly 
manufacture, beeause it “had 
a blob on the end.” I scoffed 
and fell into a gorse-bush. A 
creeping mist obscured the 
stars, and drove us home, just 
as the Last Post rang out, 
utterly beautiful, from the 
camp. In the small hours of 
the next morning I woke to the 
lightning once more, this time 
accompanied by thunder and 
rain. Nature was asserting 
herself at last. I muttered: 
rude things to a non-existent 
listener, and slept again till the 
sound of reveille reminded me 
pleasantly that it was some 
one else’s time to get up. 

And so day by day da capo, 
it may be “for the duration,” 
&® synonym now in the Army 
for any period the termination 
of which is too remote te be 
seriously considered. So we 
can but possess our souls in 
patience, and echo Tommy’s 
prayer, “Roll on, peace.” 

B. G. MURE. 
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“THE CROWNED PHILOSOPHER.” 


FREDERICK THE GREAT, as 
Lord Rosebery says in his 
Preface to Mr Flint’s timely 
translation of Henri de Catt’s 
Memoirs, is “in a secular sense 
the patron saint of Germany.” 
It is he who has shaped his 
country’s sinister ambition, and 
who held up for the emulation 
of future ages the supreme 
policy of pillage. The present 
Kaiser, who for Frederick’s 
motive, glory, has devastated 
Europe, has framed himself 
consciously and deliberately 
upon the model of him who 
delighted to call himself “ the 
wandering knight” or “the 
Don Quixote of the North.” 
Of course he has fallen short 
of his exemplar, since he is 
equally remote from the soldier 
and the pedant, who met, by 
a strange union, in the heart 
and mind of Frederick. Never- 
theless, the career of Frederick 
is of the highest interest to 
us just now, since we can best 
defeat Germany by under- 
standing her, and nowhere 
shall we find a more vivid 
portrait of the greatest of the 
Hohenzollerns than in Catt’s 
plain and honest memoirs, 

Henri de Catt was born to 
be the patient servitor of a 
tyrant. He was of those to 
whom sycophancy is no dis- 
honour, He was happy in 
bending himself to another’s 
will, in living another’s life, 


in thinking another's thoughts. 
Though he had something of 
Boswell’s willingly subordinate 
temperament, he was not, as 
Boswell was, a knowing artist. 
There is in his book an acci- 
dental quality, which by no 
means impairs its value. He 
draws up the curtain and sets 
Frederick the Great upon the 
stage, not with the gesture of 
an accomplished showman, but 
with the simplicity of one who 
has composed a drama almost 
without intention. “This is 
how it all happened,” he seems 
to say, “and I am as far as 
any body from offering a reason- 
able explanation.” In truth, 
accident was the mainspring 
of Catt’s life. He met Fred- 
erick by accident; by accident 
he entered his serviee; and in 
the King’s service he would 
have remained unto the end 
had it not been for some 
offence given by accident and 
without meaning. 

So faithful a character was 
Catt, that he is able to boast 
with truth that “the cooling 
off of this unique man, 80 
little expected, so little de- 
served, did not influence his 
mind and heart.” He was 
equally incapable of ranceur 
and falsehood. He tells the 
story of his first meeting the 
King with his accustomed 
artlessness. He chanced to be 
travelling in the same boat 
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which was taking the King 


to Utrecht, and the King, 
disguised as the first musician 
of the King of Poland, in- 
vited him into his cabin. 
There took place the first of 
many hundred conversations, 
in which Catt played the part 
of listener with the greatest 
skill, The King, remembering 
his patience and his tact, in- 
vited him to Breslau, and 
thither he went some three 
years after the strange meet- 
ing on the boat. He entered 
the King’s service under the 
best auspices and with the 
best advice. The Marquis 
d’Argens, who knew “the 
crowned philosopher” as well 
as anybody, was ready with 
caution and counsel, He 
urged the ingenuous young 
scholar to say little, to be 
composed, to enter as little 
as possible into jests, and to 
show small eagerness for the 
confidences which would be 
forced upon him, “Do not, 
for God’s sake,” said the 
Marquis, “criticise either his 
prose or his verse; don’t ask 
him for anything, no money, 
and see only as far as polite- 
ness permits those whom he 
has decided are fools, rogues, 
intriguers, and carpers.” 

The excellent Sir Andrew 
Mitchell, British -Envoy and 
Frederick’s trusted adviser, 
showed the same understand- 
ing of the King’s foible. 
“Without becoming too fam- 
iliar with this Prince,” said 
he by way of warning, “be 
yet frank and open with him, 
and when you are together of 
an evening, always bring te 
the fore questions of literature, 
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of philosophy, and especially of 
metaphysics, which he likes 
very much. Discuss the 
French poets with him, and 
if he shows you any of his 
verses, criticise only in so far 
as he requests. Allow him to 
speak rather than speak your- 
self.”” Catt took all the advice 
proffered him with exemplary 
obedience. For twenty years 
he listened to the King’s voice, 
He received the title of reader 
to his Majesty, but it was his 
Majesty who read. Indeed, 
from the moment that Catt 
came to Breslau, he became 
rather a piece of furniture 
than a man. Had they gone 
forth together, he would have 
played the part of walking- 
stick to perfection. But it 
was at the King’s quarters 
that they met, and there he 
did his duty as a listening, 
sympathetic chair. At the 
outset, the King put Catt at 
his ease by assuring him that 
he led a dog of a life, and 
sketched for him the normal 
progress of his day. He 
got up at three, so he told 
Catt, and sometimes earlier, 
though he owned that it was 
a painful business. He did 
his own hair, dressed himself, 
took a cup of coffee, and read 
his despatches. While he 
meditated his answers to the 
despatches, he played for an 
hour or more on the flute, an 
instrument upon which Alei- 
biades said no gentleman could 
play, and then gave instruc- 
tions to his secretaries; after 
which he read old books, 
seldom new ones, and then 
gave the orders of the day. 
At noon he dined, played 
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again on the flute or read, 
and was prepared, at four 
o'clock, to talk with Catt. It 
was an eager, strenuous life, 
as he lived it, for he read 
and wrote with fury; and it 
says a vast deal for Catt’s 
energy and persistence that 
for twenty years he was able 
to share it. 

The advice which the Mar- 
quis d’Argens and Sir Andrew 
Mitchell gave was proved sound 
in the event. Despite all his 
professions of modesty, Fred- 
erick was one who could brook 
neither criticism nor contradic- 
tion. Unwilling to meet any- 
body on terms of equality, the 
victim always of a sudden oap- 
riee, he would set a slight arro- 
gance against the fidelity of a 
lifetime, and dismiss the oldest 
of his servants for some paltry, 
inadequate reason. He lived 
and died friendless, because he 
did not understand that friend- 
ship meant giving as well as 
taking, and he was content, for 
the most part, to be surrounded 
by sycophants, whom he was 
free to insult either in speech or 
in the practical jokes of a rare 
brutality. His passion to be 
thought a poet made the task 
of conciliation far more diffi- 
cult. He allowed himself the 
freedom of criticism; he al- 
lowed it to no other, and the 
unfortunate Catt was com- 
pelled to hear more bad verse 
and to praise it than ever before 
had fallen to the lot of man to 
hear and praise. He was never 
tired of repeating such scraps 
of praise as Voltaire had thrown 
to him, With an ingenuous 
pride he declares that Voltaire 


had commended the doggerel in 
which he describes a trip to 
Strasburg. ‘“ You see from this 
approbation,” said he, “ that I 
am not such a bad poet as you 
might believe.” One day, asa 
concession of kindness, he read 
to Catt some passages of his 
poem on war. “Nothing is so 
difficult,” said he by way of 
comment, “‘as to make interest- 
ing the precepts of an art, 
whatever it is. Voltaire as- 
sured me that I had succeeded.” 
And of course there was no 
more to be said. Nor did he 
understand any higher reward 
could be given to those who 
served him than a few verses 
from the royal hand. These 
verses were to Frederick what 
the iron cross is to William II. 
They were distributed so lav- 
ishly that they were very soon 
cheapened. He even paid his 
bets at times in the same cur- 
rency. When the Empress 
Elizabeth was lying ill, he 
made a wager with Catt about 
her death. The winner was to 
pay at his discretion. “I shall 
make you a present if I lose,” 
said the King, “and you what 
you please if I win.” The 
Empress died, and all that 
the wretched Catt got for his 
present was an epitaph in 
verse! He owned to himself 
that “this was getting off 
rather lightly for an affair of 
this importance,” but he was 
too full of joy to hint, even in 
jest, that the discretion was 
very slight. And after all, 
had he not shown a proper 
admiration of the King’s 
poetry, his tenure of office 
would have been brief indeed. 
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And whe would withhold 
praise when Voltaire had 
given it—Voltaire who, in the 
King’s esteem, was a poet who 
never flattered, or who was 
very severe in this matter? 
And Frederick, by a double 
error, was sure that, as he had 
the poet’s virtues, teste Vol- 
taire, so he had not the poet’s 
vices. ‘Do not think,” he ad- 
jured the innocent Catt, “that 
I attach any great value to 
what I do? Not at all; if I 
have the passion for author- 
ship, I have assuredly not its 
arrogance.” Thus he deceived 
himself always. If ever there 
was a man who believed that 
he, the King, could do no 
wrong, it was Frederick. He 
drank in praise with all the 
eagerness of a thirsty soul. 
He knew that his verses were 
masterpieces all, because he had 
written them. He _ insisted 
fiercely upon having his own 
opinion supported. He was, 
indeed, an actor, who acted 
even to himself. He lived as 
on parade, though none were 
present save Catt. The sloven- 
liness of his person, the 
squalor of his dress, were mere 
versions of his pride. He was, 
so to say, a dandy upside down, 
who knew that the Spanish 
snuff which besmirched his 
face would eall attention to 
him more loudly than deli- 
cately - perfumed ruffles, But, 
his own verses apart, he seems 
to have been sincere in his 
love of letters. Though he was 
sadly to seek in Latin, though 
he made childish mistakes in 
spelling, though he had all the 
faults of the: late-learner, he 
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gave himself whole-heartedly to 
poetry and eloquence. “ With 
them,” he said, “I am never 
bored, and I can do without 
anybody.” It gave him a 
manifest pleasure to read 
aloud—a pleasure which ex- 
plains the necessity of the 
listening Catt. He adored de- 
clamation, both for its own 
sake and as a proper accom- 
paniment of kingship. “Why 
should I not declaim,” he 
asks, “when all Nature de- 
claims?” Thus he deceived 
himself, not seeing that Nature 
has never declaimed, except in 
the eighteenth century, when 
she was neatly clipped and bar- 
bered after the fashion of Pots- 
dam. Nevertheless, he carried 
such baggage on his campaigns 
as no other soldier has carried. 
Wherever he went, in the field 
or at winter quarters, a library 
went with him. “Lucretius,” 
he boasted, “is my breviary.” 
Bacon, Cesar, Tacitus, Plu- 
tarch, Cicero—these are some 
of the authors who never left 
him, and from whom he drew 
the lessons of his life and trade, 
Overcome by grief at the death 
of his sister, the Margravine of 
Baireuth, he turned for con- 
solation to the funeral orations 
of Bossuet and F'léchier, and 
as he was always intent to 
imitate what he read, to play 
‘‘the sedulous ape ” ; in fact, he 
produced himself a funeral ora- 
tion upon Matthew Reinhart, 
master shoemaker, and pre- 
sented it with pomp and cir- 
cumstance to Catt. ‘That, 
my dear sir,” said he, “is the 
fruit of the readings which 
astonished you, Bossuet and 
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Fiéchier made funeral orations 
to celebrate the life and death 
of illustrious heads. As for 
me, not worthy to untie the 
latchet of the shoes of these 
great preachers, I have written 
the funeral praise of a poor 
shoemaker, who by his abilities, 
his virtues, and his piety, was 
more deserving than kings and 
princes to pass to the most 
distant posterity.” There in 
a few phrases you have the 
real Frederick, a monarch, his- 
trionic and insincere, with a 
rare talent for the trite and 
a constant love for copybook 
headings. Fresh from the 
study of the masterpieces of 
literature, he could yet mur- 
mur in the ear of Catt such 
maxims as these: ‘ Mortals, 
employ your time,” or “The 
fate of a king is very sad”; 
and then perplex his hearer by 
putting the question, “Do you 
know any prince who is as 
much of a pedagogue as I 
am?” 

But he cherished one admir- 
ation always, which was sincere 
and complete—an admiration 
of Racine. The works of that 
great poet eould never leave 
him, because they were stored 
in his brain. Not only did he 
know the plays by heart; he 
showed at times a clear appre- 
ciation of their qualities. In- 
deed, it was Racine, not 
Lucretius, who was his true 
breviary. In ‘“Athalie” or 
“Britannieus” or “Mithridate” 
he sought pleasure in his hap- 
piest, encouragement in his 
darkest, moments. “To rest 
ourselves,” says he one day, 
“let us read the tragedy of 
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‘Britannicus’”; and read it he 
did, with a pinch of snuff at 
the end of every act, until his 
reading was interrupted by the 
tears which flowed easily at 
the royalcommand. He looked 
even upon defeat through the 
words of Racine, which were 
for him at once a consolation 
and acommentary. After the 
disaster which befell him at 
Hochkirchen, Catt faced him 
“in a state of extreme emotion.” 
He need not have yielded to 
his excitement. The King came 
up to him “with a rather open 
air,” and in a quiet voice 
repeated these lines from 
“ Mithridate” :— 


‘*Enfin, aprés un an, tu me revois, 
Arbate ; 

Non plus, comme autrefois, cet heureux 
Mithridate 

Qui de Vienne toujours balancant le 
destin, 

Tenait entr’elle 
incertain 

Je suis vaincu. 
Vavantage 

D’une nuit qui laissait peu de place 
au courage.” 


et moi Tunivers 


Daunus a saisi 


Did ever a beaten soldier ac- 
cept disaster in so strange 4 
spirit of literary detachment? 
Frederick was, as he said, 
“a poor, conquered man,” and 
he fell to declaiming the lines 
of Racine, like the consummate 
actor that he was. So eager 
was he to speak and to recite 
that he left the poor Catt no 
chanee of saying a word; and 
presently, in forgetfulness of 
literature, undid his collar and 
pulled out the famous box of 
gold which contained eighteen 
opium pills, which he deemed 
“sufficient to take him to that 
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dark bourne whence we do not 
return.” But he was soon back 
at Racine, invoking God in the 
words of the poet :— 


“Daigne, daigne, mon Dieu, sur 


Kaunitz et sur elle 

Répandre cet esprit d’imprudence et 
d’erreur, 

De la chute des rois funeste avant- 
coureur.” 


And truly it was not upon 
the golden box but upon the 
golden-tongued poet that he 
relied for help and succour. 
But there was one poet who 
exerted a deeper influence upon 
Frederick even than Racine, 
and that poet was Voltaire. 
Voltaire, indeed, was his con- 
stant obsession. In whatever 
he did or wrote his first 
thought was: What will Vol- 
taire think of it? A word of 
praise thrown to him by the 
great writer was as precious 
to him as victory itself. He 
treasured piously the poor 
little verses of his own com- 
posing, upon which Voltaire 
had smiled approval. Before 
the great man’s name he 
abased himself—to others. 
“Voltaire has a genius for 
verse,” he told Catt; “and I 
haven’t. I am only a poor 
dilettante, who has great need 
of indulgence.” Had another 
dared to hint so much, he would 
have chased him from his pres- 
ence withinsult. “By heavens! 
a letter from Voltaire,” he ex- 
claims one day,—‘“what a 
lucky day!” And when he 
had read the letter, “you 
must acknowledge, my dear 
sir,” he insisted to Catt, “that 
this Voltaire writes like the 
angels.” And thereafter he 
expresses his gratitude, like 
VOL, CCI.—NO. MCCXVI. 
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the humblest of mortals. 
“This Voltaire is admirable,” 
he confesses, “to think of me, 
and with his letters and works 
to feed my mind, which has 
great need of good nourish- 
ment.” When he was in high 
spirits he would brag that he 
had acted the part of critic 
to the great man _himeelf. 
“How many times,” he recalls 
with rapture, “have I not 
corrected Voltaire himself, yes, 
Voltaire.” But while he ad- 
mitted Voltaire’s genius, he 
never ceased to revile Voltaire 
the man. His royal vanity 
had been wounded too deeply 
for forgetfulness, though his 
royal taste refused to be ad- 
versely affected. He was never 
tired of talking about Vol- 
taire’s “diabolical character.” 
“When you see him quiet,” 
says he, “tbe assured that he 
is meditating some wickedness. 
His great pleasure is to set 
people at loggerheads, and, 
when he has succeeded, he 
roars with laughter, jumps and 
skips about. ‘The scamps,’ he 
says, with the laugh of a satyr, 
‘the scamps; that is the way 
to treat them.’” 

At Catt’s first appearance, 
Frederick had summed up for 
his profit the opinion which 
he held of Voltaire. ‘The 
world has produced no finer 
genius than Voltaire,” he ad- 
mitted; “but I despise him 
supremely, because he is not 
upright. If he had been, what 
a superiority he would have 
had over everything that ex- 
ists!” That Frederick should 
reproach Voltaire on a matter 
of conduct is supremely ridic- 
ulous, and the reproach puts 
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in question once more the re- 
lationship which existed be- 
tween the poet and the King. 
Truly the poet has the better 
of it in morals as in genius. 
It is Voltaire who is cast for 
the beau réle in the tragi- 
comedy enacted at Potsdam 
and elsewhere. Manifestly su- 
perior in wit and intellect, 
Voltaire was superior also in 
the justice of his cause. The 
friendship which linked the 
two men together was a 
friendship of hostility. They 
thought that they could not 
live apart from one another, 
and they knew that they 
could not live together ami- 
cably. But it was Voltaire 
who gave far more than he 
received, and who had every 
right to regard himself as the 
victim of autocratic imper- 
tinence. In the poor little 
squabble with Maupertuis, 
Voltaire was in the right of 
it, and he covered his assail- 
ant with the ridicule which 
he deserved. Though Frederick 
desired ardently to be thought 
a poet, he could not enjoy the 
equal company of poets, be- 
cause he never forgot that he 
was crowned. The friendship 
which he offered Voltaire was 
tainted at its source. Here 
is Voltaire’s “little dictionary 
as used by kings” :— 


My friend means my slave. 

My dear friend means J am more 
than indifferent to you. 

For J will make you happy, read I 
will endure you as long asI have use 
for you. 

Sup with me to-night means I will 
mock at you this evening. 


It is clear, then, that Voltaire 
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had no illusions, even if pride 
had blinded the eyes of Fred- 
erick. As he said himself, if he 
had no sceptre he had a pen, 
which he proceeded to use, 
dipped in gall. And then came 
the supreme insult of Frank- 
fort, where Voltaire was ar- 
rested and imprisoned. Never 
did a “crowned philosopher” 
so wickedly forget his dignity 
as when Frederick ordered a 
clumsy clown called Freytag 
to maltreat the poet, who 
had been his guest. That 
Voltaire should never have 
forgiven the affront was right 
and proper. That he gave 
too violent expression to his 
malice cannot be denied. But 
for the King to shed tears 
over the moral delinquency of a 
great man, whom he thought 
he could use as he presently 
used Catt, and whom he ex- 
posed to the insolence of a petty 
official, was a sublime act of 
hypocrisy. After all, the tragi- 
comedy could have but one 
ending. There is even a kind 
of pathos in the King’s lifelong 
submission to the poet, whose 
presence he wished. for and 
could not endure. And Vol- 
taire may surely be forgiven if 
he laughed at the memory of 
the poor verses and poorer 
philosophy, upon which he had 
once smiled with interested 
approval, 

The Frederick whom Catt 
sets before us, is Frederick the 
amateur, the coxeomb, the 
dilletante. But there is an- 
other Frederick altogether, 
whose policy and depredations 
help us to understand clearly 
enough the enemies who con- 
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front us to-day. It is. not 
merely that the Kaiser has 
taken his great ancestor for 
his model, He shares the am- 
bition, as he shares the blood, 
of the marauder. When Fred- 
erick the Great succeeded to 
the throne of his father, a 
madman who had beaten, im- 
prisoned, and threatened to 
kill his son, he was known 
chiefly as the author of a dull 
refutation of the Machiavellian 
system. At last, thought 
Europe, we shall see crowned 
in Prussia a king who hates 
craft as he hates flattery, who 
will expect of governments the 
same laws of morality which 
he expects of private gentle- 
men, and will ensure the peace 
of the world. With character- 
istio effrontery Frederick dis- 
appointed Europe as soon as 
ever he mounted the throne. 
His first act was to invade 
Silesia, whose integrity along 
with the other Austrian states 
his house had guaranteed, for 
no better reason than that he 
coveted its possession. For 
this act of brigandage no ex- 
cuse can be found. Frederick’s 
motive was the motive of the 
burglar, and no more. “Am- 
bition, interest, the desire of 
making people talk about me,” 
said he, “carried the day ; andI 
decided for-war.” His crime was 
tenfold the worse, because it was 
unexpected and unannounced. 
He invaded the territory of a 
queen with whom he had no 
quarrel and no difference, He 
tore up the scrap of paper which 
enjoined friendship and pro- 
tection upon him with the 
zest which the Hohenzollerns 
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have always shown in such en- 
terprises, and stealthily threw 
an army into undefended Si- 
lesia. His troops were across 
the frontier before Maria 
Theresa knew that he had 
made a claim upon her pro- 
vince, And he completed the 
injury with an insulting mes- 
sage. He told the Queen that 
if she would grant him Silesia 
he would defend the rest of 
her dominions against anybody 
who should attack them, and, 
being a Hohenzollern, he did 
not see that the second promise, 
like the first, was worth pre- 
cisely nothing. Nor did the 
savagery of Frederick find its 
results only in the province 
upon which he laid his thievish 
hand. It disquieted the whole 
world for many years. All 
the blood that was shed in 
Europe from Frederick’s ac- 
cession until 1761 was upon 
his head. As Macaulay says 
with justified rhetoric, “In 
order that he might rob «4 
neighbour whom he had pro- 
mised to defend, black men 
fought on the coast ef Coro- 
mandel and red men scalped 
each other by the great lakes 
of North America.” Who, re- 
membering the events of the 
last two years, shall say that 
history does not repeat her- 
self? 

Unto the end of his life 
Frederick remained true to his 
ideals of perfidy and treachery. 
Having promised guarantees, 
“mere filigree, pretty to look 
at but too brittle to bear the 
slightest pressure,” he pres- 
ently acted towards Poland as 
he had acted towards Silesia. 
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Hight years after he had 
guaranteed the rights and 
liberties of Poland he an- 
nounced its first partition, on 
no better plea than that the 
partition would contribute con- 
siderably to the prosperity of 
his realm. And if he were a 
true Prussian in his policy 
of aggression, he was a true 
Prussian in his hatred of the 
drudgery of war. What he 
wanted always was the palm 
without the dust. He had 
the love of his house for 
@ speedy war against a 
defenceless country, followed 
by a tyrant’s peace, But 
in Maria Theresa he met his 
match. That gallant Queen, 
if in the end she was doomed 
to lose Silesia, knew how to 
fight for her country and her 
honour. She condemned Fred- 
erick to a life of warfare and 
hardship, which he did not 
contemplate at the outset, and 
which he endured with diffi- 
culty. He sighed for the 
peace, which did not come to 
him, as bitterly as the Prussians 
of to-day are sighing for peace, 
Through all his talks with Catt 
you may hear him bewail “the 
dog of a life” which he led. 
His enemies, he complains daily, 
will not give him peace, 
Having stolen what he wanted, 
he thought he should be al- 
lowed to go off quietly with 
the swag, and no questions 
asked. With an hypocritical 
effrontery, which William II. 
must envy, he deplored con- 
stantly the death and misery 
which he brought in his train. 
“You will agree that it is 
cruel,” said he, after he had 


taken Schweidnitz, “to send 
so many brave and worthy 
people to the other world, and 
why? For a few wretched 
roods of earth and a few huts.” 
With the tears rolling down 
his weather-beaten face, he 
assured his faithful henchman 
that “nothing is so cruel as 
to be compelled to wage war 
unceasingly,” and he does not 
see that the responsibility of 
compulsion lies upon the man 
who began it. Even the light 
of glory paled before his eyes 
when defeat and destruction 
threatened him. “Ah, deuce 
take it!” he exclaimed ; “a fine 
glory indeed of burned villages, 
towns in ashes, thousands of 
suffering men, as many mas- 
sacred, horrors on all sides, 
and finally finishing oneself 
off; speak no more of it; my 
hair stands up on end.” He 
willed it, as his wanton suc- 
cessor willed it, and then lets 
his heart bleed for the suffer- 
ings which his greed imposed 
upon the world, as William 
II. says his heart bled for 
Louvain. 

Thus we see in Frederick 
the legitimate forerunner of 
the Germans who have to- 
day drenched Europe in blood. 
He committed the same crimes, 
he indulged the same senti- 
ments, he bleated forth the 
same excuses as have dis- 
graced the present Kaiser. 
He left an unexampled legacy 
of perfidy, rapacity, and hypo- 
crisy. Worse than. all, he 
formulated the pernicious doc- 
trine that the Germans can 
do no wrong, that what is a 
vice in others is in them 4 
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manifest virtue. But in one 
respect he showed himself a 
far better man than those who 
have come after him. He did 
not make war upon civilians ; 
he did not turn his arms 
against defenceless women and 
children; he refused to count 
rape and pillage among the 
proper practices of war. ‘The 
first man who pillages or de- 
stroys a house will be hung 
on the spot”—that was one 
of his orders. Once when a 
house, in which he lodged, had 
been destroyed, and a dead 
woman had been found in the 
garden, he confessed that these 
horrors made his hair stand 
upon end, He did not think 
that brutality such as that 
was warfare. ‘Princes who 
use such troops,” said he, 
“ought to blush with shame. 
The blame is theirs, and they 
are responsible before God for 
all the crimes which their 
troops commit.” What would 
he say if he could witness the 
infamies of which Germany 
has been guilty in Belgium 
and Serbia, in France and 
Rumania, in every country 
which she has invaded? Who 
knows? Perhaps he would 
have found excuses for them as 
he found excuses for the Rus- 
sians when they had become his 
allies, “The Austrians,” said 
he, “made an outcry about 
barbarities; yet they had no 
right to complain, and they 
did not complain when these 
Cossacks burned and devas- 
tated the King’s countries, 
Are not the horrors which 
march in the train of war 
great enough without bring- 
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ing in people who make it a 
pleasure, a study, and a law 
to leave behind them the traces 
of destruction, murder, rape, 
and arson?” The apology is 
half-hearted, and leaves us 
doubting whether after all he 
would not, were he still on 
this planet, agree with the 
Kaiser that the German army 
of invasion was the poor victim 
of Belgian treachery. 

Such was the man whom 
Carlyle set upon the topmost 
pinnacle of fame and glory, 
for no better reason than that 
he might use him for the ex- 
pounding of a favourite text. 
In Carlyle’s eyes Frederick was a 
strong map, and therefore justi- 
fied in all that he did and said. 
That the panegyrist of Crom- 
well should make himself also 
the panegyrist of Frederick 
might seem incredible, if we 
did not remember that Carlyle 
was a slave not of fact but 
of preconceptions. Having 
once seen Frederick in the 
light of a hero, he would not 
permit him to be besmirched 
even by the truth. So he 
preached the gospel of the 
Super-man many years before 
Nietzsche, and did his best to 
prepare for the doctrine of Pan- 
Germanism, which has come 
near to destroying the civilisa- 
tion of Europe. And Carlyle did 
the world a greater disservice 
than this, Having misunder- 
stood Germany, he misunder- 
stood France also. How should 
he understand either, when he 
knew no more of them than he 
could see from Ecclefechan and 
London, or gather from the 
books of others? His cloudy 
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vision would not permit him 
to separate the essential France 
—the France of Rabelais and 
Racine and Pascal, the France 
of provincial thrift and in- 
dustry —from the Court of 
Napoleon III., with its busy 
pleasures and its restless 
frivolity. Here is a pro- 
nouncement which he made in 
1870, a pronouncement as false 
now as it was on the day 
when it was made: “That 
noble, patient, deep, pious, and 
solid Germany should at length 
be welded into a nation, and 
become Queen of the Continent, 
instead of vapouring, vain- 
glorious, gesticulating, quarrel- 
some, restless, and over-sensitive 
France, seems to me the hope- 
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fullest public fact that has 


occurred in my time.” Thus 
are the minds of men, warped 
by prejudice and befogged by 
half-knowledge, dangerously 
deceived. It is not for nothing 
that Carlyle has statues set up 
in his honour at Potsdam. He 
deserves whatever posthumous 
benefits the Germany of his 
wilful adulation and complete 
misunderstanding can confer 
upon him. For he preached 
assiduously to Frederiek’s text 
that the deeds of Germans were 
always justified, and he must 
carry on to the end of time his 
share in the burden of respon- 
sibility for the greatest war 
the world has ever seen. 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. 





























FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


MR JOHNSON. 


WE met one afternoon on 
the Parade Ground at Bauchi. 
It was the King’s Birthday of 
nineteen and fourteen, and the 
company of Native Infantry, 
incited, aided, and abetted 
therein by their British officers, 
were doing great things in the 
way of tugs-of-war, hurdle 
races, flat races, obstacle races, 
wrestling, hunting-for-sixpences- 
with-their-mouths-in-a-bowl-of- 
flour, and so on. The officers 
did the starting and general- 
managed the show; the Doctor 
stood at a point on the course 
where all the competitors used 
to try to run out; the Political 
Officer beamed as hard as he 
could on everything and every 
body preparatory to distribut- 
ing the prizes, and kept at it 
well and truly for about four 
hours. The allocation of duties 
left me without a job—unless it 
were that of Assistant Beamer, 
—and it was felt that the re- 
quirements of the situation 
did not warrant such an ap- 
pointment. So I studied the 
racing, and betted, right hand 
against left, on every event. 

All the soldiers appeared to 
have entered for everything: 
their wives and other depen- 
dants attended and encour- 
aged the competitors. The 


Emir rode on to the Ground 
with a small following, and 
his trumpeters trumpeted, and 
his horse curvetted, and all 
the world and his wife could 
see what a nice horse it was, 


and how fine its trappings, 
and what a horseman the 
Emir. Presently, established 
on a silk carpet under a 
canopy, the Emir spent a 
couple of hours in polite won- 
derment at the sight of strap- 
ping, sweating fellows, who 
ran and leaped and tugged 
and wrestled—furiously, fever- 
ishly intent. 

I remember that one of the 
events—one of the last events 
on the card that afternoon— 
was an obstacle race, The 
distance was three miles 
about. The start was away 
out in the bush, on the far 
side of a rocky, nasty 
little hill, and the course, 
after some comparatively easy 
going through a couple of 
streams, some swamp, and a 
lot of thorn thickets, ended 
in a two-furlong straight, 
with a six-foot wall to climb, 
and other interesting and 
diverting things to do and 


suffer. As all the starters 
had been running, hopping, 
wrestling, jumping, and so 


on, for some hours before the 
obstacle race came off, the 
pace was not fast; in fact, 
those men who finished did 
the last mile or so at a rate 
that would have got them a 
conviction for furious loiter- 
ing. It was when the ob- 
stacle race was about half 
over that Johnson and I got 
acquainted, I felt something 
brush against my leg, and 
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looked down, The brusher 
was a tiny child, with noth- 
ing at all on, ef. four or so. 
He showed a mouthful of 
teeth, and, viewed en profile, 
bulged a good deal in front. 
Asked his name, he made the 
usual answer of childhood— 
stuck most of a grubby little 
fist into his mouth. His 
merry eyes did not hold any 
fear, and presently he took 
his hand out of his mouth and 
gripped my littlest finger in a 
sticky clasp. That settled it. 
We watched the sports, wan- 
dering from point to point of 
vantage, and, when all was 
dene, we stood very stern and 
straight whilst everybody gave 
cheers for the King. Nobody 
came to claim my friend, so we 
walked off the ground together, 
I making for the Club, and my 
mate still holding tight on to 
me. His hand was of a sticki- 
ness! Men at the Club were 
much at their ease with long 
chairs, long cold drinks, and 
tebaeco, and demanded to be 
introduced to my guest. One’s 
guest has to have a name, and 
I presented him as “ Mr John- 
son.” Thus, having caught a 
friend, I did, within a couple of 
hours, put a label on him. A 
tornado came up, wind and 
black darkness, and thunder 
and flashing lightnings, and 
great gouts ofrain. Johnson and 
I,he tucked under my arm,made 
at top speed for my quarters. 
He and my dog dined with 
me; one stationed on each side of 
my chair. My Irish terrier was 
small, with a wonderful heart. 
He swam rivers in flood, can- 
tered behind my pony when his 
Master rode, bit bad natives, 
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and there wasn’t a “pie” dog 
of twice his weight and inches 
that could look him in the eye. 
For these reasons the wee chap 
was called Zaki, which means, 
in Hausa, Lion. By the way, 
I suppose everybody knows 
what a “pie” dog is? The 
name covers all those seallywag 
beasts—yellow, mangy, snappy, 
sore-eyed curs that live—save 
the mark—in native towns. 
They seem to illustrate in their 
vile bodies all the vices and de- 
ficiencies of all known breeds of 
dog. Truly an unholy and un- 
wholesome mixture. 

Mr Johnson stood guard at 
my left hand, and Zaki was 
on my right. They were both 
good trenchermen, and hearty 
catholic feeders, to whom no- 
thing came amiss. Johnson, 
that first night, did himself 
well on biscuits, curry, roast 
fowl, custard pudding, and a 
handful of sweets. Then he 
arranged himself on the floor 
and went to sleep. He re- 
ported himself early next morn- 
ing, when I was toying with a 
cup of tea and a biscuit. No- 
body came to ask if I had found 
a small black child wandering, 
and it was only when I made 
special inquiry that I learned 
my friend was a freed slave—a 
kiddie found in the possession 
of slave-dealers, bought by 
them from other slave-dealers— 
unable to. speak any language, 
and impossible to repatriate, 
because nobody knew where he 
eame from. When the Court 
dealt with his owners, it turned 
Mr Johnson over to the care of 
a black clerk, a Nigerian Babu, 
and Johnson thought not much 
of what some people at home 
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would call his social and eco- 
nomic conditions, because he 
deserted from the clerk’s 
household and attached him- 
self to mine, doubtless because 
the feeding there was more 
toothsome and less exiguous. 

The child grew into my 
establishment in just no time 
at all, The servants treated 
him with that gentle toler- 
ance that most natives show 
to children. He and Zaki the 
terrier were on fair terms: my 
steward use to say that “Jom- 
sin,” which was as near as the 
retainers could get to “ John- 
son,’ ate as much as five 
white men ; and of course this 
made a difference to Zaki, who 
had been first gleaner at my 
table till the arrival of Jomsin. 
Zaki was the better mannered 
of the two; Johnson, his two 
hands full of food, more food 
smeared about the front of 
his body, his arms, and the 
region of his mouth, would 
let tears well into his eyes 
and chase down his chubby 
greasy cheeks at the sight of 
Zaki being helped to part of 
a dish before himself. Jom- 
sin’s zeal and dash at eating 
led to the enacting of a rule 
that he should attend meals 
dressed in nothing, or, at any 
rate, in as little as possible; 
and he used to be swabbed 
down with plenty of water on 
the back verandah directly 
after each meal. 

When there was no food 
about, Musa, the steward, 
loved to dress the child up 
in heaps of clothes. And the 
youngster loved it. He had a 
tiny searlet fez, with lots of 
white muslin wrapped turban- 
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wise about it; he had a white 
drill frock - coat and long 
trousers; and he was tied 
about his middle with a scarlet 
kummarband; and he had a tiny 
sword in a red leather scabbard 
slung across his shoulders; and 
his fat little face shone and his 
eyes gleamed; and the wee 
rascal used to strut and preen 
and prink himself on the ver- 
andah, and loved every mo- 
ment of it. But he got out 
of all his finery at the double 
on the approach of food. 

I never ‘taught him any 
English, but he began very 
soon to pick up a little Hausa, 
Physically he thrived (or is it 
throve?), and he had as much 
nous as a white child of twice 
his years; but he spoke very 
little. He kept his eyes open, 
and his fingers ready to grab, 
and his little legs to run; 
mere speech he was slow at. 
He used to watch for me when 
I was due back from the Court- 
house, and would come charg- 
ing down the steps and catch 
my little finger tightly in his 
hand, always a sticky hand, 
and march me into the house. 
Whenever a caller came along, 
Mr Johnson was the first to 
sight him and came to report. 
Then, when the visitor, whether 
afoot or riding, had reached 
the gate, the wee chap would 
dash out to meet him and 
bring him in. More than once 
he got dangerously under the 
heels of a bothersome pony. 

I got orders to move a hun- 
dred and fifty miles, and take 
over another district. We 
journeyed by road, and Jomsin 
did the distance perched atop 
of a tiny hill pony something 
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about eight hands high. The 
lad was getting to be some- 
thing of a luxury: a special 
pony had to be found and 
bought for him, and a man 
had to be hired to feed and 
lead the beast with Mr John- 
son on board. Mr Johnson sat 
like Mr Tod Sloan used to sit, 
very far forward, and a good 
deal hunched up. About the 
third day out he got hold of 
a stick, and there was very 
nearly a disaster when, nobody 
observing him at the time, he 
started laying in to his mount 
with the thorny end. The sun 
bothered him; so he was fixed 
up with an enormous thing 
called a “malfa,” which is a 
straw hat with a wide brim, 
very thick and heavy, richly deo- 
orated with coloured leather, 
cowrie shells, and other odds 
and ends. Viewed from the 
rear, Jomsin, in the hat, on the 
pony, was a queer sight indeed. 
To any carrier or other person 
who jostled his pony or gave 
him dust, Mr Johnson spoke 
loudly and freely, very freely. 

He took a great interest in 
the soldiers, and made a prac- 
tice of attending most morn- 
ings at the Parade Ground to 
watch the men drilling. My- 
self unseen, I watched him one 
blazing hot afternoon out in 
the compound, near the kitchen, 
marching about with a stick, 
earried rifle-wise. He shouted 
commands to himself, and 
turned and halted and started 
off again with tremendous élan. 
Then he passed from cere- 
monial to the sterner part of 
a soldier’s training. Carrying 
his stick at the trail, he began 
to stalk the cook, a fat queru- 


lous person from Lagos. Pres- 
ently he dropped flat in the 
sand, wriggled into cover be- 
hind a kerosene tin, sighted 
and aimed, remarked “boom,” 
and startled the cook, sunning 
himself in the kitchen door- 
way. Jomsin lay, watching 
the result of his shot, and 
presently rose up, explained 
matters to the cook, and 
ordered him to lie down, drop 
down in fact, every time he 
shot at him. Ojo (the cook, 
et. prob. circa 40) grumbled 
rather, but agreed: and I 
watched a long performance, 
Mr Johnson stalking the 
kitchen door from all sorts of 
angles, dropping down and 
shrieking ‘“‘boom,” whereupon 
the cook went down also, and 
expired with suitable groans 
and wriggles. It was a great 
game, and if I had been the 
cook, I would have seen Jomsin 
in — Bassa — before I would 
have played it. 

And so we went on, until 
one day a wire came to say we 
were at war with Germany, 
and started a month of stress. 
Troops came streaming into 
Nafada from three points of 
the compass, horse soldiers and 
foot soldiers, signallers and 
doctors, machine-guns and 
carriers, black soldiers, white 
officers, and small parties of 
Europeans, — miners, traders, 
officials, — volunteers for the 
Cameroons Expeditionary Foree. 
From Kano and Bauchi and 
Katagum and Naraguta and 
Pankshin they came, hundreds 
of miles, through swamps and 
across rivers and over moun- 
tains, all hurrying to the front. 
The two notable things in 
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Nafada at the time were a 
famine and an_ unfordable 
river, half a mile wide, full of 
brown, rushing, ugly-looking, 
angry water. All arrivals had 
to be fed, and had to be got 
across the river, and things 
hummed in Nafada for some 
weeks. Mr Johnson made his 
bow to and welcomed more 
white men than he had thought 
the world held. Jomsin was 
no snob: he trotted out and 
grabbed a Colonel’s little finger 
just as readily as that of a 
Political Officer; some day he 
will grow up, and be a man of 
sense, and will know, and do, 
differently. 

People were getting in at all 
sorts of times, day-time and 
night-time, and they all arrived 
hungry and thirsty; life for 
Mr Johnson was one long meal, 
from dawn till after dark, and 
he grew disgracefully fat and 
wheezed like a pug, and got so 
that he would turn up his nose 
at a bit of toast or chicken 
cutlet: cake and asparagus 
and sardines and salmon and 
tinned fruit — yes; toast— 
nothing doing. I think it 
must have been during those 
weeks that Mr Johnson col- 
lected great part of his vocabu- 
lary. There came a day when 
I overheard the little chap 
dealing very faithfully with 
some labourers who had dis- 
pleased him. He stood on the 
verandah, in safety, and told 
those men things about them- 
selves, and about their rela- 
tions, and about their own past 
and future, in good round Eng- 
lish and Hausa mixed, that 
surprised me, I can only think 
that whilst acting host in my 


place he had picked things 
up from the brutal and 
licentious soldiery. Flanders— 
(poor Flanders)—got the credit 
of teaching our men to swear, 
and the soldiers’ backs are 
broad enough to shoulder the 
business of having taught Jom- 
sin a thing or two suitable and 
useful to be said to black 
labourers who loaf and are not 
clean. 

As the troops came, so they 
departed, at all sorts of queer 
hours. The weather was vile, 
and the country just a swamp 
with the rain pouring down, 
but Mr Johnson never failed 
to speed the parting braves, 
even as he had welcomed them 
when they came in, Poor wee 
man—I remember such a damp 
chilly little person that stood 
with me one very early A.M. 
in the mud and rain to see 
the Mounted Infantry go off. 
Several of his friends that 
went off that morning had so 
few more marches to do on 
earth. 

Last—I got orders to go and 
join up at Yola, and was told 
te hurry. SoI packed myself 
in a small canoe that had 
been a duck-shooting punt in 
happier days, and got ready 
to venture forth on the two 
hundred and fifty miles’ run, 
down the Gongola river and 
up the Binue river, to Yola. 
Mr Johnson I proposed to de- 
posit with a reputable citizen 
of Nafada, paying a reasonable 
sum for his keep. 

On my way down to the 
canoe I saw Mr Johnson sit- 
ting on his host’s shoulder, 
and I bade him farewell and 
got in, Then there was 4 
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great noise—Jomsin howling, 
kicking, and biting, — drew 
blood from his mount’s hand 
he did, and in the end I took 
him into the little ship, else 
surely would he have killed 
that man. Mr Johnson in a 
temper was a sight that people 
left their work and things to 
go and watch. Starting with 
plenty to say, he quickly be- 
came merely vocal without 
being articulate; then he 
stamped, followed this by run- 
ning round and round in circles 
howling, and then subsided on 
to the ground, beating same 
vigorously with hands and 
heels. It was all deliberate; 
he watched out all the time, 
and missed nothing that was 
said ordone. Thus, if you just 
turned and strolled away, Mr 
Johnson would stop, gather 
himself up, and go about his 
business quite calmly. His 
temper was not ungovernable, 
quite the reverse, but he used 
it, or the appearance of it, 
with skill and frequency, and 
—until people got to know of 
it—with entire success. 
Quarters in the canoe were 
cramped; Mr Johnson and 
Zaki and I, with a couple 
of polers, crowded it. The 
bottom was fiat, and there 
were a couple of inches of 
water there; I had a chair, 
but Jomsin and Zaki had 
not, and it was not really 
comfortable for any of us. 
The polers, of course, are 
amphibious; besides, they do 
their work standing up on 
small perches stuck outboard 
fore and aft. It rained and 
it blew, and at night we sat 
out on a sand-bank, with no 


fire, under a tarpaulin, Jomsin 
and Zaki squatting between 
my knees. I do not think any 
of us were sorry when the 
sixth morning saw us poling 
up to Yola beach. I shot a 
few ducks on the way, and 
nearly lost Mr Johnson over 
one of them. The canoe went 
about to pick up the bird, 
and my little pal fell over the 
side into a five-knot current, 
and took rather a lot of re- 
trieving. However, once he 
was back in the canoe we 
restored to the Gongola river 
a gallon or so of water ex 
Jomsin, and the little man 
was very soon sitting up and 
worrying a biscuit. After that 
was finished he discoursed with 
me upon falling into rivers. 
The Gongola river joins the’ 
Binue river at a place called 
Numan; and in the rains, when 
there is plenty of water out, 
the confluence is impressive, 
particularly when you find 
yourself in the midst sitting 
in a wee canoe with a pair 
of native polers and Messrs 
Johnson and Zaki. The meet- 
ing of the waters sets up 4 
popple, and the breeze that 
comes up the Binue increases 
the popple, and there are 
waves and eddies and swirls 
and backwashes, and snags 
and trees and things com- 
ing down. It is a mile 
and more wide, this meeting 
of the waters. Your canoe 
rocks and staggers, and the 
water in her slops from side 
to side with a nasty kind of 
noise, and you say to yourself, 
“T wish to goodness I had been 
a dentist instead of this.” Mr 
Johnson took it more philo- 
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sophically than I did, though 
I do not know that his abusing 
the canoe for slopping water 
over him helped much. There 
was not any danger, I sup- 
pose—there seldom is—and if 
only one could throttle down 
one’s imagination life would 
lose 90 per cent of its fear- 
fulness. 

We came in sight of Yola 
one afternoon late, with about 
eight miles to go, strong 
current against us, another 
hour of light, and a tornado 
threatening. We held on, and 
an hour after dark we got it 
well and truly. It was pitch 
black when a great flash of 
lightning showed us well out 
in the stream. The wind 
came howling along, thunder 
crashed, and rain hissed and 
smashed and stung. The 
stream broke into waves, and 
we began at once to ship 
water. The din was terrific; 
we could not bail, and the 
only thing was to make for 
a sand-bank, The lightning 
helped in this, and we beached 
the canoe and removed Mr 
Johnson in tears, The poor 
little beggar was hungry and 
wet and cold and scared— 
“fed up,” in a word—and 
small wonder, The two polers 
were very good; they got the 
water out of the canoe, made 
her fast, and then started off 
in the dark to search for drift- 
wood. -When the storm had 
passed we got a fire going, 
and ate and drank things out 
of tins and bottles, and pres- 
ently fell asleep. Morning 
found us on an island of sand, 
showing about eighteen inches 
of freeboard in a rapidly rising 
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river. We did not dawdle, 
and that sand-bank was out 
of sight very soon after we 
left it. 

In Yola there were a lot of 
soldiers, and a fort and re- 
doubts and barbed-wire en- 
tanglements, and patches of 
ground strewn with broken 
bottles, and holes with the 
entrance covered, so that you 
stepped on what looked like 
solid earth and fetched up 
several feet below the surface, 
neatly skewered on a spear 
or sharpened stake; there 
were all sorts of booby traps 
all over the place. And there 
were flies—sand flies and 
mango flies and house flies; 
tiny flies, small ones, medium- 
sized flies, and the biggest 
sort; brown flies, black flies, 
yellow flies, all of them starv- 
ing and most earnest eaters. 

Always an admirer of the 
late Mrs Partington, I en- 
gaged in war with the common 
enemy, and used fly-papers, 
the large sticky sort. One 
fly-paper would hold nearly 
three hundred flies, and a virgin 
paper would ordinarily take 
about twenty minutes to fill. 
Several of these papers used 
to lie about on tops of boxes, 
uniform-cases, &c., which stood 
lined up against the matting 
wall of my hut. One day the 
Soldier man was sharing the 
meal with me, Jomsin and Zaki 
in attendance as usual. We 
toyed with a roasted duck, and 
presently gave it best, and 
handed it to Mr Johnson, who 
headed for the open with his 
prize. This was too much for 
Zaki, always an enthusiastic 
amateur of roasted duck. He 
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intereepted the child, standing 
up to him with paws on his 
shoulders. Mr Johnson yowled 
and shoved, and a tear stood 
in his eye. Zaki, wild with 
excitement, spat out a succes- 
sion of short, sharp barks. 
Jomsin, with no clothes on, 
holding his precious duck high 
above his head, gave ground 
before the terrier, and pres- 
ently his retreating brought the 
backs of his knees sharply 
against the edge of a uniform- 
case, atop of which lay a fly- 
paper well sprinkled with flies, 
but still sticky. Jomsin sat 
down with some violence, set 
up a howl, dropped the duck, 
and burst into lamentation. 
Zaki seized the bird and trotted 
outside with it. Mr Johnson 
started up, and flew round and 
round the table and us, tearing 
at the adhesive and adherent 
fly-paper with both hands. The 
Soldier and I were helpless, 
and while the little man ran, 
faster and ever faster, tearing 
at the fly-paper, his fear turned 
to rage, and tighter the fly- 
paper stuck. Presently we 
summoned help, and Jomsin 
was shepherded “ without,” 


and there cleaned, and made. 


happy with all that we had 
left of a leg of mutton. 

Mr Johnson was out and out 
the most precocious youngster 
I have met. A very favourite 
toy of his was a garden syringe 
that I had collected somewhere 
or other. He learned to charge 
the thing with water, though 
it was nearly as tall as he, and 
he used to lie in wait with this 
engine, ready charged, and let 
fly at dogs, labourers, servants, 
anybody non-European who 


should chance to wander within 
range of my dwelling. For 
obvious reasons most of the 
squirting had to be done from 
the shelter of my premises ; 
strangers don’t take kindly to 
unexpected squirtings of water 
at the hands of a small child, 
and the wary little man feared 
reprisals, but not in kind: 
we possessed the only garden 
syringe in that part of Africa, 
Jomsin’s practice was to 
waylay anybody who passed 
near my house with food, and 
get a hold of it, saying that 
he would pay sixpence. Lots 
of people handed over their 
wares, knowing that he and 
I were friends, and shared a 
common quarter, and think- 
ing no doubt that a person 
mad enough to keep such a 
little monster was amply mad 
to maintain him in sixpences, 
After a few weeks of this sort 
of thing Mr Johnson’s creditors 
began to press for payment, 
and I got back to my place 
one day to find no end of a 
seene in full blast —Jomsin, 
well inside the hut, address- 
ing half a dozen women and 
a man or two, who all stood 
without. He was telling them 
that he owed no money, had 
never seen their rotten food, 
and would infallibly tell me 
that a lot of common people 
had been invading my premises 
during my absence. This was 
the occasion that led to Mr 
Johnson’s going forth into the 
bush with Musa, the steward, 
for best part of a mile, and 
there receiving correction. He 
used to sleep beside my bed, 
Zaki on the other side. One 
day I was pushed into hospital, 
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and when night came, Jomsin 
retired to rest in his usual 
place. In the middle of the 
night he waked, and finding 
his friend not there, proceeded 
to raise the most appalling 
row. He waked the General 
and the General’s staff-officer, 
and lots of ordinary people. 
Next morning he arrived at 
the hospital with orders from 
Highest (local) Authority that 
he was on no account to be 
sent to sleep anywhere where 
I was not. I didn’t see much 
of him during the first two or 
three days: he devoted them 
to getting acquainted with the 
hospital cook, a very capable 
practitioner indeed, who stood 
the siege of Mr Johnson’s 
wheedlings for quite a long 
time before surrendering. Jom- 
sin squirting water at empty- 
handed strangers, Jomsin 
bullying (from the secure 
shelter of my hut) his credit- 
ors—these, and Jomsin making 
up to a strange cook, were 
very different young fellows: 
such an amount of adult 
human nature there was in 
the boy. 

When I got orders to take 
the irreducible and impossible 
minimum in kit and servants 
and join up with a column 
in the field, not recalling the 
scene at Nafada, I arranged for 
Mr Johnson to remain in Yola 
with a lady who claimed to be 
a relative of one of the wives 
of my cook. Jomsin helped me 
to pack, and all was peace, On 
a@ nasty wet morning I was 
riding out of the place, and 
presently came abreast of the 
house wherein Jomsin was to 
be a lodger. I saw him, sit- 
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ting on his landlady’s shoulder, 
beside the road. We waved 
to each other, and all was 
well, Suddenly he seemed to 
go mad: the grin went off 
his face, his eyes flashed, and 
with hands and feet he started 
to pummel the woman about 
the face and shoulders, and he 
bit the hands that were hold- 
ing him up. For a moment 
it looked as if he would hurl 
himself from her arms. How- 
ever, she held on long enough 
to get him down to the 
ground without more than a 
slight bump. Once afoot, he 
came tearing along at my 
pony’s heels; and the end of 
it was that he did the first 
stage of that trek stuck on 
the front of my saddle, with 
his wee black bullet head 
showing through the breast 
of my raincoat. 

Now Authority was not sus- 
pected of sympathy with a man 
who went a-warring with a 
dog in tow. But nobody had 
ever considered what Author- 
ity would have to say to an 
Abandoned Scandalous Wretch 
who should take with him a 
dog and a small black child. 
The A.S.W. in question be- 
stowed himself as far as pos- 
sible out of sight. And his 
little private circus generally 
travelled ahead or behind, or 
to a flank of the Gorgeous 
Aggregation that was the 
Column. Those Fates who 
made our fortunes their special 
care were very decent, and 
sent us to sit with a couple 
of Europeans and a few na- 
tive police and soldiers in a 
nice quiet little spot called 
Gurin, There are bananas 
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there, and lots of milk; it is a 
good place. 
And we all lived there very 
happily ‘indeed for some 
weeks. 

If you wait long enough 
something is pretty sure to 
come your way: and one night, 
as Mr Johnson and Zaki and 
I were dining al fresco in the 
moonlight, beside a great fire 
—the cheeriest, cosiest thing 
on earth a fire is surely—up 
came a native scout to say 
there were Germans and horses 
and lots of black soldiers at 
Beka, three miles away. So 
we made an end of dinner, and 
got our things together and 
started for the little mud fort 
a mile away. For the last 
time in our association I tried 
to spare Jomsin discomfort 
and possible danger by hand- 
ing him over to be looked 
after by somebody else. The 
little man was perched on 
somebody’s shoulder, and when 
he realised that whilst Zaki 
and I were off one way he 
and his mount were proceed- 
ing elsewhere, he started his 
kick-bite-howl-and-beat stunt, 
with the usual result. He 
came on to my saddle, and, 
what time my servants and 
people “went for bush,” we 
three trotted across to the 
fort, Johnson and Zaki and I, 

Ensued a fight — maxims 
hammering and bullets phut- 
ting with never a break, I 
put Jomsin into a sort of tunnel 
where the bullets couldn’t get. 
For that reason the first few 
of our casualties were put 
there also. Jomsin didn’t like 


the company, and presently 
broke cover and startled every- 
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body by wandering about in a 
small space where bullets were 
coming fast. The little wretch 
understood nothing of what 
was going on, and refused to 
come under cover: said he had 
lost his gown and was iook- 
ing for it. So he had to be 
fetched, and was dumped down 
at the foot of the mud wall, 
into comparative safety, with 
some violence. A fresh at- 
tempt to go and seek his gown 
was nipped in the bud, and 
Mr Johnson was for whimper- 
ing. It was getting on for 10 
A.M., the sun was climbing up, 
and though the wall gave fair 
shelter from bullets if you sat 
as close to the ground as 
Jomsin did, it held the sun 
off not at all. Further, a 
thing happened that Mr John- 
son didn’t recall as having 
happened before: there had 
been no breakfast. Even Zaki 
sat pensive, and Jomsin pres- 
ently gave way and openly 
snivelled. 

I once read in a book about 
explorers or miners or some 
heroic fellows of that sort, that 
the toughest and hardest of 
the band—the old bull—mag- 
nanimous, tireless, wise, never 
moved without a tin box of 
super-peppermint lozenges. It 
was not said in so many words 
that his prowess and success 
derived from the peppermint 
lozenge habit, but the inference 
was there for any youthful and 
enthusiastic reader to catch 
hold of. I caught. And so, 
when Jomsin whimpered, I 
presently found him pepper- 
mints from a pocket in my 
bush-shirt, and the little fellow 
was comforted. Zaki, poor 
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fellow, could make nothing of 
&® peppermint, and when he 
thought to examine it at lei- 
sure, Jomsin intervened, and 
Zaki was left wondering what 
had happened to the wee white 
thing that had been staring at 
him from the ground a small 
moment before. The row of 
the shooting was abominable— 
bullets hammered at the wall 
and through it all the time; 
and they came over the top, 
and from a flank, kicking up a 
great dust ; and over all thesun 
rose ever higher and hotter. 
Mr Johnson presently gave 
tongue again ; this time it was a 
drink of water he wanted. Now, 
there were a number of poor 
fellows lying where they had 
fallen at the foot of the wall. 
And twenty yards away across 
the open, in a safe place, were 
three great earthen pots of 
water, The water had to be 
fetched, and fetched it was; and 
if you will try for yourself you 
will note that an earthen jar 
holding some five gallons of 
water is not a thing you can 
rush up to, gather in your 
stride, and turn and spring 
back with, Not at all. Still, 
all three jars were safely 
brought in, and the carrier of 
them didn’t get a scratch even. 
And so the wounded, and Jom- 
sin, got theirdrink, And Zaki 
too. Poor old Zaki—he was 
served last, and didn’t protest ; 
older than Jomsin he was, and 
his manners infinitely better. 
Soon after the dog had drunk 
he started up and dashed off 
at top speed, and I didn’t see 
him again for a couple of days. 
At noon the Squareheads 
gave up the fight and went 
VOL, CCI,.—NO. MCCXVI. 


away. Then came a tornado, 
dust -storm, terrific thunder 
and lighting, and orashing 
downpour of rain, I remem- 
ber wondering whether I had 
dodged a bullet just to get 
into trouble with a flash of 
lightning: one’s nerve gets 
very shaky, I find, after a 
few hours of battle. Heaven 
knows how those stout fellows 
in Flanders carry on. 

Mr Johnson was having an 
eventful day, and it tried him. 
No brekker, compulsory sitting 
still in the sun for many hours, 
a horrid noise, terrible sights 
crowded close about him, and 
now @ tornado. For a time 
Jomsin was one of the chief 
of my preoccupations. We 
survived the storm, and the 
burying of the dead, and the 
cleaning up of the wounded, 
and a worrying night of dark- 
ness, during which we waited 
for the Huns to come and 
overwhelm us with the bayonet 
(only Jomsin never knew any- 
thing about that), Next day 
was a topping day, sunny and 
cool and bright and fresh, and 
early in the forenoon came 
pricking across the plain the 
advanced troops of a column 
come to relieve us. The 
Colonel was a great fellow 
in every way, six feet and 
inches over, ever so many 
stones weight, with a big 
voice and a big hand and a 
big heart. Mr Johnson stood 
in the gateway of the fort, 
and when the Colonel dis- 
mounted the wee chap saluted 
him gravely, hitched himself 
on to his littlest finger, and 
trotted along beside him, show- 
ing the way to a chair. The 
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Colonel and he were great 
friends, luckily for me, seeing 
that it is not usual for men 
in a war to go about with 
a small encumbrance of the 
kind; not for men as unim- 
portant and getting as small 
a wage as I do, anyhow. 
Zaki turned up later in the 
day. One of my servants had 
been caught by the Square- 
heads when they ran into my 
house shortly after I'd left it. 
His new masters put a load of 
loot taken from the town on 
the man’s head, and took him 
off with them. On the way 
Zaki joined up, and Umoru 
and he forgathered. When 
it got dark, the pair of them, 
with the load of loot, “evaded 
themselves” in that beautiful 
French phrase, and went and 
sat on top of a high orag, 
whence they surveyed alike 
the country and the enemy 
column. Giving the Huns 
half a day to get clear, the 
two came down from the crag 
and in due course reported 
themselves, still with the 
bundle of loot, at the fort. 
Umoru was an observant cool 
fellow, and much that he had 
to say interested the Colonel, 
who in the end said he was a 
good lad and might keep his 
bunch of loot. The German 
commander had had him tied 
up alongside one of his maxims 
when it was in action, and 


Umoru had done some good 
tall lying in answer to the 
gentleman’s questions, Told 
him we were an hundred and 
fifty strong inside the fort, 
and so on. 

That ended Mr Johnson’s 
active service experiences, 
When I was invalided, and 
started on the month’s journey 
in a canoe down the Binue 
river, he had a good time, 
Plenty of everything to eat, 
and dips over the side all day 
and every day, and rushing 
after duck that I shot, and 
once mounting astride a fifteen- 
foot crocodile, dead not five 
minutes from a bullet just be- 
hind the shoulder. That was 
a glorious experience, one that 
perhaps will live in Jomsin’s 
memory long after he has for- 
gotten Zaki and me. Parting 
time was come. My poor 
terrier was the first to leave. 
He wasn’t young, he had had 
hard times, the sun worried 
him, and he grew a temper. 
Sometimes he waked us up at 
night, suddenly getting up and 
wandering about barking. And 
he got to snapping at people. 
Then one morning when we 
were together he changed alto- 
gether, and Musa passed in a 
revolver and poor old Zaki 
died. 

And Mr Johnson? Well, he 
and I went our ways too. 
And I came Home alone. 

Fp. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


IN THE NAME OF CIVILISATION—SPAiN TOO PROUD TO MEDDLE 
—A PRESAGE OF BETTER THINGS—-FANATICAL CHAMPIONS OF 
NATURAL SCIENCE—THE PRACTICE OF GERMANY—AN ORGY OF 


‘* INTELLEOTUALISM.” 


THE rumours of peace, which, 
during the last months, have 
seemed far more dangerous than 
the war, are at last happily 
lulled to sleep. That we shall 
hear more of them is likely, 
since it is clear that the Ger- 
mans have had enough fighting 
to last them for a generation or 
two. It is equally clear, from 
the admirable replies which 
the Allies have given to their 
enemies and to President 
Wilson, that we shall make 
peace in our own good time 
and not before, Meanwhile 
we may look back with satis- 
faction upon the perils from 
which we have escaped. About 
the proposal, which Herr von 
Bethmann-Hollweg made with 
tears in his eyes, there hangs 
ne mystery. It was a mere 
trick of war, which failed of 
its effect. We do not pretend 
to understand the motives 
which prompted President 
Wilson to make a_ sudden 
appearance among the peace- 
mongers. We can only hope, 
for his own sake, that he was 
driven into error by some whim 
of domestic policy. However 
bitterly we may resent being 
turned into the shuttlecock of 
somebody else’s democracy, we 
can still acknowledge that it 
is not easy to govern a hundred 
millions of cosmopolitans with- 
out making frequent conces- 
sions to their greed or their 
folly. But we confess that we 


cannot understand President 
Wilson’s desires that the bel- 
ligerents should confide in his 
neutral ear the objects for 
which they are fighting. We 
have been at war for more 
than two years. With pain- 
ful iteration we have affirmed 
and reaffirmed our objects and 
our purposes. If they are not 
known to President ‘Wilson, 
they are surely known to all 
the rest of the world, and it 
seems to us that we are being 
asked to waste our time once 
more in the dissemination of 
words, words, words. 

And though we have not 
refused, as the Germans have 
refused, to explain for the 
tenth time some of the causes 
for which we fight, we cannot 
put them all into plain terms, 
because the main issue of the 
war is, and must be, moral 
rather than material. When 
Germany flung her armies upon 
an unprepared Europe, she told 
us with wearisome insistence 
that she was fighting for Kul- 
tur. She would be satisfied 
with nothing less than the im- 
position of her hideous system 
of thought and morals upon 
a debauched and beaten world. 
She wished also to make her- 
self mistress of the universe. 
But that hegemony would 
come of itself, What was of 
the first and last importance 
was Kultur, and the well- 
drilled slaves of the German 
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Press were not permitted to 
make a seoret of it. In 1914 
we did not know accurately 
what Kultur was, and the 
British professors who has- 
tened to bring aid and comfort 
to their foes refrained from 
explanation. The devastation 
of Belgium and France, the 
murder of thousands of inno- 
cents, burned libraries, ruined 
churehes—all these things have 
revealed to us the true mean- 
ing of the hated word. And 
now that we have made the 
discovery, the Germans have 
been ordered to renounce Kul- 
tur as a cry of victory. Killed 
by the sinister laughter of all 
men, it has perished — as 
perishes, sooner or later, every 
species of hypocrisy. But the 
mere fact that it was once 
an ideal which conquering 
Germany might have realised, 
shows us the reign of terror 
from which we have escaped. 
And as the Germans made 
their unprovoked attack in the 
name of Kultur, so we stood 
upon our defence in the name 
of civilisation. We are fight- 
ing (and we shall win) for 
the independence of will and 
thought, for the right of every 
nation to live and train itself 
as it thinks best, for the free- 
dom of untrammelled genius, 
for variation against mon- 
otony, for individual growth 
against the drill-sergeant, for 
the lofty traditions of our 
race against a uniform slavery 
of mind and habit—for all 
those things for which our 
ancestors bled and fought upon 
many « stricken field. But 
how can it help President 
Wilson te be told again the 
meral objects of our warfare, 


if he does not know them 
already? Iteration will not 
bring understanding, and he 
gives us in his Note a definite 
cause to believe that he has 
not even begun to understand, 
after two years, why we will 
never sheathe our swords until 
victory is achieved. 

Truly there was no state- 
ment in President Wilson’s 
Note which aroused so bitter 
& controversy as the statement 
that the two groups of belli- 
gerents professed to be fighting 
for the same objects. To pre- 
tend to find any sort of an- 
alogy between those who broke 
the peace and those who de- 
fended themselves against ag- 
gression, between those who 
invaded Belgium and _ those 
who went to Belgium’s aid, 
between those who have out- 
raged all the laws of war and 
those who have upheld as best 
they might the rules of chiv- 
alry, is to carry neutrality to 
the point of complete insensi- 
bility. The Allies repudiate, 
with what energy they may, 
the mere suggestion that any 
sort of analogy is possible. 


They decline for one moment. 


te share the responsibility of 
the past, or to accept for the 
future scraps of paper by way 
of guarantee which will be 
torn to pieces as soon as ever 
our adversaries deem it con- 
venient. Between the Allies 
on the one side and the Cen- 
tral Powers on the other there 
is fixed a wide gulf of broken 
faith and outraged codes, of 
ugly crimes committed in the 
name of warfare, of judicial 
murders, of deportations and 
enslavements, across which the 
hand of trust and friendship 
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shall never reach. So much 
must be said in our own vin- 
dication before we consider 
President Wilson’s Note, and 
the mere fact that he per- 
mitted himself to make so rash 
a statement renders his motive 
in addressing us at all still 
more dimly mysterious. 

For suppose that we took 
President Wilson’s advice, and 
made with Germany an in- 
conclusive peace, leaving her 
in the enjoyment of her present 
strength and still firm in the 
resolution to prepare for an- 
other war and the final 
triumph of pan - Germanism, 
what would be the future of 
the United States? Germany 
after the war will be a needy 
power, whose best chance of 
recuperation will lie in an act 
of piracy. What country is 
more tempting to the pirate 
than the richest country in 
the world, the country which 
has accumulated a vast store 
of wealth while we in Europe 
were fighting for our lives? 
There is no doubt to which 
coast the greedy Germans 
would turn their eyes and 
their ships, and since adequate 
“ preparedness ” is not yet the 
first point in the policy of the 
United States, the task of re- 
plenishing an empty treasury 
at America’s expense might 
not be beyond the power of 
an unbeaten Germany. More- 
over, the Mwmroe doctrine re- 
mains in force; yet the United 
States would not find it easy 
to repel a German invasion of 
Brazil (let us say), if our ad- 
versaries, still unbeaten, looked 
towards South America for 
new markets and fresh enter- 
prises. How, then, should a 
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drawn war profit the United 
States any more than it would 
profit Europe? And it is only 
a drawn war which the peace 
of President Wilson’s suggest- 
ing eould contemplate or 
ensure. 

The best parallel, inverted 
to be sure, to President Wil- 
son’s action, will be found in 
the loyalty with which the 
nations of Europe encouraged 
Abraham Lincoln to finish the 
war between North and South 
after his own fashion and in 
his own time. The incon- 
venienee which that historic 
struggle imposed upon the 
neutral countries was far 
greater than any which the 
United States may plead to- 
day. And what happened? 
The operatives of Manchester, 
starving for lack of cotton, 
sent to Lincoln a message of 
hope and sympathy. They did 
not ask the belligerents to put 
down their aims and objects in 
writing; they did not hint 
that these aims and objects 
were very much the same on 
both sides. They supported 
gladly and chivalrously what 
they thought was right, and 
earned for their country the 
gratitude and the friendship of 
Abraham Lincoln. It would 
have been better, we cannot 
help thinking, if President 
Wilson, before he sent his Note 
across the ‘ocean, had looked 
more closely to the history of 
his own land, and had con- 
sidered by what tradition of 
good feeling and good will 
England and the United 
States were then bound to- 
gether. 

In all this welter of peace 
and peace-talk there is one 











country which refrained its 
hand most nobly from inter- 
ference, and that country is 
Spain. That Spain, injured 
in her just pride—and she yields 
in pride to no country—should 
have played into the hands of 
Germany, was in no way to be 
expected, and her refusal to 
have anything to do with the 
plottings of peace does her the 
highest honour. She has suf- 
fered much from the injuries 
and insults of Germany. She 
has seen her ships sunk by 
submarines in defiance of the 
code which governs respect- 
able peoples. To her was ad- 
dressed—to her, a nation of 
gentlemen—the Kaiser’s lowest 
threat. When certain Span- 
iards, who possess estates in 
Belgium, purposed to sign a 
letter of protest, William ILI., 
who understands not the 
obligation of kingship, and 
who has worn a crown in vain, 
pleasantly suggested that, if 
the protest were signed, he 
would cut down the old trees 
in the Spaniards’ parks and 
send his roughest soldiers into 
their chateaux, who would de- 
face them as only the base 
soldiers of the German Army 
know how to deface beautiful 
things. After this there was 
no need of signatures. The 
protest went forth, unsigned, 
and doubly efficacious, since it 
had drawn from the Kaiser 
such a confession of rage and 
degradation as no other mon- 
arch hasever made. And these 
insults, these injuries, are not 
the only ones of which Spain 
has been the pitiful victim. 
Ever sinee the war began her 
capital has been. packed with 
German spies, who have threat- 
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ened, cajoled, and levied black- 
mail with ceaseless assiduity. 
These emissaries of the gentle 
Kaiser have done their best to 
put a finger in every pie. They 
have interfered with the politics 
ef a country whose guests they 
were, and at last the Prime 
Minister of Spain was forced 
to retire from an intolerable 
position. His retirement was 
but momentary. With the 
support of his King he took 
up his office again, and thus 
was enabled to administer such 
a rebuke to the Germans as 
even they, thick-skinned as 
they are, might appreciate. 
But, harassed and insulted, 
Spain refused to meddle in the 
intrigue of peace, and she has 
earned by her dignity and her 
suffering the loyal admiration 
of all the Allies. 

And now at last President 
Wilson has got at least half 
of what he asked for. While 
Germany pretended that she 
had conveyed her terms of 
peace secretly to Washington, 
the Allies, if not more wisely, 
at least more cunningly, in- 
spired, have sent their pro- 
posals to the United States 
plainly and openly, so that all 
those who, for some reason or 
by some negligence, did not 
know them, may plead igno- 
rance no longer. It is a docu- 
ment with which they who 
framed it may be satisfied. It 
is at once conciliatory towards 
the United States and jealous 
of the rights and dignities of 
these who have signed it. It 
gives a benevolent approval 
to the vague plans of inter- 
national police, of which we 
hear a vast deal to-day, and 
which we shall forget on the 
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morrow of peace, It chal- 
lenges with a direct simplicity 
the analogy which President 
Wilson drew between the two 
groups of belligerents, and it 
briefly schedules the outrages 
committed by the Central 
Powers—outrages which will 
stand firm between us and an 
inconclusive benevolent peace. 
It points to the calculated 
policy of aggression by which 
Germany and Austria-Hungary 
sought to ensure the hegemony 
of Europe. “By her declara- 
tion of war,” it says, “by the 
instant violation of Belgium 
and Luxemburg, and by her 
methods of warfare, Germany 
has proved that she systemati- 
cally scorns every principle of 
humanity and all respect due 
to small States.” And then 
it asks: “Is it necessary to 
recall the horrors which marked 
the invasion of Belgium and 
of Serbia, the atrocious treat- 
ment undergone by the in- 
vaded countries, the massacres 
of hundreds of thousands of 
inoffensive Armenians, the 
barbarities inflicted upon the 
peoples of Syria, the raids of 
Zeppelins upon open towns, 
the destruction by submarines 
of passenger liners and mer- 
chant vessels even under 
neutral flags, the cruel treat- 
ment inflicted on prisoners of 
war, the judicial murders of 
Miss Cavell and Captain 
Fryatt, the deportation and 
enslavement of civil popula- 
tions, &o.?” The list is long 
and incomplete, but it will 
explain with perfect lucidity 
the protest which the Allies 
feel themselves bound to make 
against an obviously false 
analogy. 
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And lastly, the Allies find 
no difficulty in setting forth 
once again the aims which 
they will reach before peace 
is made and signed. Briefly 
stated, they include the re- 
storation, “primarily and of 
necessity,” with all the in- 
demnities which justice de- 
mands, of Belgium, Serbia, and 
Montenegro; the evacuation 
of all occupied territories; the 
reorganisation of Europe, 
“based alike upon the prin- 
ciple of nationalities, on the 


right which all peoples, 
whether small or great, have 
to the enjoyment of full 


security and free economic 
development”; the restitution 
of provinces or territories for- 
merly torn from the Allies, 
including, of course, Alsace- 
Lorraine; and the exclusion 
from Europe of the Ottoman 
empire. They are objects worth 
fighting for; and now that 
they are plain to all the 
world—as they might have 
been a year ago—we may 
forget all about the rumours 
of peace, and concentrate all 
our energies upon the active 
conduct of the war. 

And we face the war with 
a higher heart, because we 
have confidence that the new 
Government has thrown aside 
for ever the pitiful ideals of 
the debating society. A con- 
clave of twenty-three no longer 
stands between us and the 
possibility of vietory. Mr 
Lloyd George and his col- 
leagues are not content with 
words. They mean to act, 
and are acting with prompti- 
tude and resolution. The 
many projects which Mr 
Asquith kept carefully “under 
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consideration” are now ac- 
complished facts, and we shall 
not fail of our purpose because 
we are waiting for something 
to turn up. Moreover, the 
new combination has in it all 
the seeds of life and success. 
At last is realised the hope 
of Disraeli and Young Eng- 
land—the wise junction of 
Toryism and labour. For 
two generations the working 
classes have allowed them- 
selves to be used and exploited 
by middle-class Liberalism. 
They have prostrated them- 
selves ignorantly and willingly 
before the name and fame of 
Richard Cobden, the politician 
whose constant and acknow- 
ledged purpose it was to get 
the better of them. The 
movement for the repeal of 
the Corn Laws was, as Cobden 
confessed, a middle-class move- 
ment. It was far more deeply 
interested in low wages than 
in cheap bread, but though 
the Chartists were bitterly 
opposed to Cobdenism, as was 
just, the Cobdenites presently 
befogged the working classes 
with delusive words, and have 
held them in bondage ever 
since. In vain did the Tories 
appeal to their natural allies. 
An idle suspicion, fortified by 
much false talk about black 
bread and small loaves, kept 
labour and Toryism apart, 
and it needed the stress of 
a@ great war to make and to 
cement the long - hoped - for 
union. The advent of Mr 
Lloyd George to power, his 
wise choice of colleagues, and 
his prudent exclusion of those 
Liberals who formed part of 
the late Coalition, are presages 
of better things. Henceforth 


we may expect the country 
to come before political ambi- 
tion; we may look forward 
happily to be governed by the 
just necessities of patriotism, 
not by self-interest and copy- 
book headings. Already the 
worn-out maxims of sixty 
years ago are forgotten, and 
Cobdenism has succumbed at 
last to the imperious demands 
of a great war. Better still, 
we are asked to assist at the 
funeral of that middle - class 
Liberalism which did its best 
to weaken the country, which 
squandered the public money 
on the purchase of votes, and 
which thought that national 
security should always be 
subordinated to the single 
ambition of tenancy of power 
for life, 

Ever since the war began 
certain fanatics have given 
full play to their foolish hum- 
ours. They have confused post 
and propter after their custom- 
ary fashion. They have found 
a thousand reasons why we were 
not prepared to meet the Ger- 
mans on the field of battle, and 
did not hit upon the only true 
reason—that our self-interested 
rulers did not deem it profit- 
able, at the hustings, to prepare 
for war, and locked up the 
knowledge of Germany’s inten- 
tions in their own timid breasts. 
And of all the causes alleged 
for Germany’s initial success, 
the first and foremost was Ger- 
many’s love of science. If only 
we had not wasted our time in 
studying the classics, it was 
said, the Germans would never 
have declared war. All the 
old sayings of the Gradgrinds 
and Dryasdusts were trotted 
out and given a fresh run for 
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their money. The world was re- 
minded of Mr Cobden, the wise 
man, who declared that one 
copy of ‘The Times’ contained 
more useful knowledge than the 
whole of the historical books of 
Thucydides—a safe assertion to 
be made by a demagogue, who 
knew only one limb of the com- 
parison. Other words of wis- 
dom from men peculiarly quali- 
fied to speak were quoted in 
confirmation. Sir H. H. John- 
ston, we were told, had put the 
ancient Greeks firmly in their 
place. “The philosophy of 
Plato,” says this savant, “a 
thinker who knew nothing of 
the earth but a small bright 
patch round the Eastern Medi- 
terranean, . . is scareely 
worth our attention to-day ex- 
cept as an interesting point in 
the progress of human thought. 
Can we seriously go... to 
Thucydides and Xenophon for 
accurate history?” This last 
question, thus ingenuously put, 
destroys whatever claim Sir 
H. H. Johnston thinks he has 
to discuss Greek literature; 
and he is kind enough to 
expose his ignorance further 
by solemnly assuring us that 
he is “personally greatly in- 
terested in Hellenistic studies.” 
We do not know how he could 
be interested in anything “im- 
personally,” and we are still 
wondering what he thinks is 
the meaning of the “Hellen- 
istic studies” which have 
aroused his interest. But per- 
haps it is idle to ask one who 
finds Thucydides and Xenophon 
inaccurate, and who believes 
that “Hellas” may be dis- 
missed in a few hours’ reading 
or lecturing, to make his mean- 
ing clear, We may be content 
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to put on record one of the 
most fatuous pieces of criti- 
cism that it has ever been our 
lot to encounter. 

The first attack upon the 
classics was led by certain 
men of science, and led so 
badly that it repelled itself. 
The men of science seemed so 
sure of their case that they 
did not trouble to get it up. 
Coming before the world as 
trained observers of facts, they 
convicted themselves of an 
obvious confusion. In the first 
place, they complained that 
we had not enough seientific 
graduates to do the work of 
the country, and in the same 
breath demanded that greater 
weight should be given to 
science in the examinations 
for the Civil Service. A very 
easy method of wasting what 
science we have, to bury it 
in the routine of Government 
offices! What would then be- 
come of research, of the appli- 
cation of science to commerce, 
of the millennium, in fact, 
which is promised us by the 
most ardent of the partisans? 
And even here the champions 
of science showed themselves 
indifferent to the claims of 
truth. They represented their 
pupils as excluded by an unfair 
system from the emoluments 
of our public offices, and they 
had not taken the trouble to 
find out that in 1913 the first 
and third places in the Civil 
Service Examination were held 
by men of science, and the 
second place in 1914, 

Again, it was pointed out to 
us that the Germans owed their 
superiority to the scientific 
training which was said to be 
universal in their country. On 
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all sides we were urged to learn 
a lesson from the enemy. And 
if only the partisans of science 
had been at the pains of 
making a few inquiries, they 
would have found little sup- 
port in Germany for their 
heresy. Mr Livingstone, whose 
‘Defenee of Classical Educa- 
tion’ (London: Macmillan & 
Co.) is a perfect armoury of 
fact and argument, has set 
forth the truth with the ut- 
most lucidity. He tells us 
_ that the yoke of classics was 
not removed from the Ger- 
mans until 1901, so that all 
those who fight against us 
to-day have suffered the bur- 
den. And even now that the 
yoke may be removed, - it is 
worn voluntarily by many 
thousands. ‘Of 400,000 boys 
receiving education in Ger- 
many in 1911, 240,000 were 
at schools in which Latin is 
compulsory, and 170,000 of 
these at schools where Greek 
is compulsory also.” There is 
not much comfort in these 
figures for those who would 
abolish the classics from our 
schools. And the worst is 
not yet told. Even in the 
purely modern schools of 
Germany science does not 
reign supreme: ‘Only two 
hours out of twenty-five are 
allotted to it in the lowest 
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forms, and six out of thirty- 
one in the highest.’’! 

Nor do the Germans them- 
selves believe that the partial 
abolition of the classics from 
their universities has been a 
success. Ten years after the 
change for the worse began, 
the Philosophical Faculty of 
Berlin University recorded its 
deliberate opinion of the trial 
that had been given to the 
new system. Here is an ex- 
tract from the report, quoted 
in Mr Livingstone’s book: “It 
is emphasised by the instruc- 
tors of chemistry that gradu- 
ates of Realschulen (Modern 
Schools) do not stand upon 
the same level with graduates 
of Gymnasia (Classical Schools), 
Professor Hoffmann observes 
that the students from the 
Realschulen, in consequence of 
their being conversant with a 
large number of facts, out- 
rank, as a rule, those from the 
Gymnasia during the experi- 
mental exercises of the first 
half-year, but that the situa- 
tion is soon reversed, and, given 
equal abilities, the latter almost 
invariably carry off the honours 
in the end; that the latter are 
mentally better trained, and 
have acquired in a_ higher 
degree the ability to under- 
stand and solve scientifie prob- 
lems.” That needs no comment. 





1 This practice of Germany receives the highest support of two English pro- 
fessors of science—Messrs L. C. Miall and A. Smithells. ‘‘Science has won her : 
place in the schools,” they write, ‘‘and is more likely to tyrannise than to be 
tyrannised over. . . . Man cannot live by science alone. . . . It is unsuitable 
that science should occupy a very large share of any schoolboy’s time. It would 
be unwise to lay down the law for all cases; but we can hardly imagine any 
circumstances which would call for the devotion of more than one-third of the 
school hours to science, except for a very limited term. One-third of the time 
seems to us extreme, not a normal concession to science. The school must aim 
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il at developing the whole man, and not one faculty only.”—‘ Falernian Grapes,’ 
edited by W. Rhys Roberts, p. 73, 
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It is the settled opinion of a 
distinguished man of science, 
and a German to boot. 

Nor did Professor Hofimann 
stay his hand at this pro- 
nouncement. He proceeded to 
declare “that all efforts to 
find a substitute for the Clas- 
sical Languages, whether in 
Mathematics, in the Modern 
Languages, or in the Natural 
Sciences, have been hitherto 
unsuccessful; that after long 
and vain search we must 
always come back finally to 
the result of centuries of ex- 
perience; that the surest in- 
strument which can be used 
in training the mind of youth 
is given us in the study of the 
languages, the literature, and 
the works of art of classical 
antiquity.” There is no shuf- 
fling here, no half thoughts, 
no ifs and ans. The statement 
is clear and unembellished, and 
it may confidently be set in 
the balance against the loud 
assertions and loose arguments 
of our men of science. In 
truth, every country which has 
jettisoned the classics has bit- 
terly lamented its temerity. 
In France, for instance, whose 
students may take a bachelor’s 
degree without any tincture 
of the classics, and where 
Professors lecture at the Sor- 
bonne upon Aristophanes to 
those who do not know, and 
never will know, any Greek, 
a similar regret has been made, 
characteristically enough, by 
the men of letters. The men 
of letters complain, with per- 
feet justice, that the virtual 
suppression of Latin and Greek 
has had a pernicious influence 
upon French style; that the 
younger generation, which has 
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grown up without the classics, 
writes its own tongue with 
culpable negligence; that its 
prose is composed without 
logic and without shape; that 
mixed metaphors are to be 
found in every article and 
upon the page of every book 
that are the work of the Latin- 
less, Greekless mob. Not long 
since the poets and writers of 
France, firmly convinced of 
the wrong done to their coun- 
try by this wanton separation 
from the past, bestirred them- 
selves to restore the ancient 
languages to their place of 
pride, and it is to be hoped 
by all those who reverence the 
glory of French literature that 
they will succeed. 

For true it is that there is 
no better method of attaining 
@ consciousness of modern lan- 
guages than by a study of 
Greek and Latin, and if our 
literature is to survive the 
strain and stress of commer- 
cial greed, we shall best pre- 
serve the purity of the craft 
by keeping our eyes fixed upon 
the ancient models, which have 
never been surpassed. For this 
reason alone it would be worth 
while to fight our hardest for 
the preservation in our schools 
and colleges of the cld methods. 
But there are many other 
reasons why Latin and Greek 
are worthy the stoutest cham- 
pionship. If we discard them, 
we destroy all the traditions of 
our race. Whether we like it 
or not, it is to the corner of 
the Mediterranean, so bitterly 
despised by Sir H. H. John- 
ston, that we owe all that is 
ours, except the dross of life. 
In that corner our poetry, our 
prose, our arts, our sciences, 
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our laws, all took their origin. 
If we cut ourselves wilfully 
from the past, everything that 
has been thought and said and 
done for two thousand years 
and more will be of no avail. 
We shall compel ourselves de- 
liberately to begin life anew 
with each generation ; we shall 
strive and cry in a barren wil- 
derness of “material progress”; 
we shall date from our own 
generation the beginning of 
“the march of mind”; and we 
shall settle down into our boots 
of folly with no better guides 
than Mill and Cobden, and the 
followers of the false, immoral 
science known as _ political 
economy. Can a worse wan- 
tonness than this be imagined ? 
Here is accumulated for our 
use and profit the wisdom of all 
the ages, and we are asked to 
throw it aside for the sake of 
“practical” life and a full 
pocket, and we are asked to do 
this by those who know noth- 
ing of the problem which they 
pretend to solve. What are 
we to say of one intelligent 
reformer who urges us to dis- 
card Greek for Hindustani, 
without knowing in the least 
what sort of a thing that 
modern hybrid is? 

And there is another reason 
why a nation brought up with 
no knowledge of the literatures 
of Greece and Rome must per- 
foree be inhuman and bewil- 
dered. According to the com- 
monplace of Pope, and Pope’s 
commonplaces are seldom false, 
“the proper study of mankind 
is man.” And the study of 
the classics, as we have pointed 
out before in these pages, and 
as Mr Livingstone explains 
with admirable lucidity, shows 


us man in the best aspect of 
wisdom and courage. Even if 
we are so grossly material as 
to despise the beauty of the 
Greek drama, the perfect econ- 
omy of the Greek tongue, the 
casting away of the unessen- 
tial, which is the eharacteristic 
of Greek style and Greek art, 
we may still allow that we 
can find no better method of 
self-knowledge than in a know- 
ledge of Greek history and 
Greek heroism. The Greeks, 
who “saw life steadily and saw 
it whole,” remain unto this day 
the best teachers we shall ever 
find in the art of life. The 
world has been made by Soph- 
ocles and Thucydides, by Plato 
and Plutarch. From the works 
of these masters we have 
drawn the laws which still 
govern us and direct us aright. 
If we wantonly cut ourselves 
off from them, we should do 
ourselves a wrong, which cen- 
turies of fumbling in the dark 
after new gods would not 
right. And it is with a sin- 
cere feeling of relief that we 
see signs that the classics have 
won the first round in the con- 
test initiated by the fanatical 
champions of natural science. 
For that the classics will win 
we can to-day feel comfortably 
assured, 

There have been of late 
many congresses, at which 
education has been discussed, 
and it cannot be said that 
they have thrown a_ vast 
deal of light upon a dark 
problem. There was, for in- 
stance, that orgy of “intel- 
lectualism,’ known as “ Edu- 
cation Week,” whereat many 
things were said and very few 
decisions were arrived at. The 
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president of all the teachers 
was Professor Gilbert Murray, 
who should have been suspect 
at once, since he fills the chair 
of Greek in the University of 
Oxford. It is difficult to un- 
derstand why his many ad- 
mirers tolerate one who pro- 
fesses to teach the heathen 
tongue. But, despite his mani- 
fold disadvantages, he was 
pleased to smile a qualified 
approval upon our _ public 
schools, for which “he held 
no brief.” Why, indeed, should 
he hold a brief for these piti- 
fully antiquated institutions? 
His obiter dicta was less satis- 
factory than his defence of the 
schools. We do not like his 
purposeless eulogy of Viscount 
Haldane of Cloan, ‘“‘the most 
high-minded and learned edu- 
cationist””—what a word !— 
“in publio life.” Now, we pro- 
test with what emphasis we 
may against Lord Haldane’s 
interference in the education 
of Great Britain. We have 
had enough of Lord Haldane, 
He has failed in whatever 
he has touched, He per- 
mitted us to tumble unpre- 
pared into a war which he 
knew was coming. He has 
deliberately informed us that 
he took no better steps to 
defend the Empire because the 
voters did not want to defend 
themselves. If he cannot move 
until he is pushed by the 
people, then his “ high-minded- 
ness ” and his “learning ” count 
for nothing. If our education 
is to be reformed, we would 
choose as its reformer a scholar 
who is not content to reflect 
the whims and wishes of the 
proletariat, who knows what is 
just and right, and is prepared 
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to ensue it for no better reason 
than that it is just and right. 
The truth is we do not trust 
Lord Haldane, and we hope to 
hear no more about him. He 
might fill the leisure which is 
left him by writing the life of 
his sympathetic friend Herr 
Ballin, or of that other friend, 
the Kaiser himself, “the true 
child of the time spirit.” 

Again, Professor Murray is 
greatly troubled because in 
Scandinavia and elsewhere the 
English are not well under- 
stood. Foreign shops are full 
of German books, and Eng- 
land is known chiefly as the 
source of popular novels and 
the home of Charlie Chaplin. 
Well, if the Swedes and Nor- 
wegians think this about us, 
what does it matter? If they 
have not yet discovered Eng- 
land, let them send out their 
Columbus. If Columbus had 
stayed at home, America 
would not have come to his 
heel. Indeed America might 
have remained undiscovered, 
and then we never should 
have had President Wilson’s 
Note—“the greatest event in 
diplomacy,” says an American, 
“sinoe Austria's ultimatum to 
Serbia.” And that is a de- 
privation which we cannot 
contemplate without a shud- 
der. But it is not by such 
obiter dicta as these that, 
Professor Murray will justify 
himself or serve the cause of 
education. Latin and Greek 
are worth fighting for, and it 
is not the least of the moral 
benefits conferred upon us by 
the war, that it has routed 
the scientist and set the study 
of literature onee more upon & 
firm foundation. 
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**On January 12, 1915, a strong German force, with guns and machine-guns, 
secretly concentrated against Jasin, and although every effort was made to 
relieve it, I regret to say that the post, after expending all its ammunition, 


was compelled to surrender. 


I am glad, however, to report that in these 


operations the Indian and African troops fought with great gallantry.” —Hztract 
from Lord Lucas’s speech in the House of Lords, April 1915. 


THE sleeping British camp 
on the Umba river lay still 
in the velvety darkness of the 
African night. Here and there 
a glimmer of light showed 
through the chinks of the 
grass huts occupied by the 
white officers, and at one or 
two points you could just 
make out in the darkness the 
figure of a sentry standing 
behind the parapet of the 
fortified camp, while in a 


corner two tarpaulin-swathed 
bundles showed the presence 
of a pair of mountain guns, 
the famous “screw guns” of 


the Indian frontier. 

In the early days of the 
war guns were scarce in Hast 
Africa, and since the arrival 
of this section of “A” Moun- 
tain Battery the little force 
on the Umba felt that it was 
indeed a “force of all arms.” 
True, there was no cavalry, 
but then tsetse-fly settled that 
problem, and in the coast belt 
“shanks his mare” is the only 
recognised method of pro- 
gression, if we except the 
enthusiasts known as despatch 
riders. These were certain 
brave sportsmen who, mounted 
on motor-bikes, used to tear 
about the country over what 
the East Africans were pleased 
to call roads. The stranger in 
the land would have described 
them as very well thought-out 
obstacle courses, and indeed at 
most athletic meetings they 


would have been suppressed 
as over dangerous. Looking 
back on it, bravery seems a 
poor word to describe the 
superb lack of the very rudi- 
ments of fear or prudence, 
which must have been the 
basic quality of these adven- 
turous spirits. Of course, once 
across the border their necks 
were safer, for the methodical 
Hun having here as elsewhere 
diligently prepared for war, 
there were roads on which 
infantry could march in fours. 

During the last month or 
two of 1914 the invading 
Germans had been chased out 
of the large slice of British 
East Africa that they had 
occupied. It was done more 
by stratagem than by actual 
strength, for in those days the 
enemy was always many de- 
grees stronger than us in men, 
and infinitely stronger in the 
chief weapon of close-country 
warfare, machine-guns ; and so 
the little campaign had been 
primarily one of wits, in which 
the British General had come 
out top, with the result that 
British posts at intervals of 
several miles had been estab- 
lished on the Umba river, the 
real frontier between British 
and German territory in this 
part of Africa. The posts 
varied in strength, but what 
was known as the Umba camp 
was the strongest of all, for it 
consisted, as I have said, of a 
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force of all arms, more or 
less. 

Besides the section of guns 
already mentioned, there was 
a whole section of a Signal 
company, mustering nearly a 
dozen Tommies and as many 
Indians; there were two com- 
panies of the King’s African 
Rifles, Soudanese these, per- 
haps 180 rifles in all; there 
was a double company of an 
Indian infantry regiment, the 
“ White Tufts”; a double com- 
pany of Kashmere infantry ; 
and nearly two double com- 
panies of Imperial service 
Sikhs. One way and another, 
after deducting sick, of which 
there were no end—for the 
sick-rate in the Umba valley, 
with its reeking mangrove 
swamps, is very high—the 
fighting strength of the little 
force must have been about 
that of a weakish battalion, 
but for an African side-show 
of those early days that was 
almost an army. Lastly, but 
far from least, there was the 
Staff, at present sitting in the 
biggest of the grass huts. The 
feeble lamp threw its radiance 
on the smoky atmosphere of 
what the members of the 
Staff and the British officers 
of the Indian troops described 
in their moments of enthusiasm 
as “The Mess.” 

There were nearly a dozen 
officers sitting round the room 
talking and smoking. Firstly, 
there was the general, a lean 
wiry man, who had soldiered 
up and down the coast of 
Africa for the greater part 
of the last twenty years. As 
@ subaltern many years before 
the present war, he had fought 
over this very ground against 
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the Arab slavers, who were 
led by a blood-stained villain 
named Mobaruk. This gentle- 
man had eventually avoided 
capture by a timely escape 
into German territory, where 
he sat down just over the 
border and spent his time in 
metaphorically making faces 
at the British Government. 
The instant war broke out, 
friend Mobaruk took up 
arms for his faithful ally, 
Wilhelm II., and was over 
the border raiding, looting, 
and ravishing in the most 
time-honoured style, so that 
quite a lot of people were 
looking for him very assidu- 
ously; but for the moment 
having destroyed a couple of 
villages in an even more com- 
plete fashion than usual, he 
was resting on his laurels in 
the ever hospitable refuge 
afforded him by the exponents 
of “ Kultur.” 

Spectacles and a pipe gave 
the general a very mild air 
as he sat under the lamp 
poring over some papers, and 
from his benevolent appear- 
ance one would never have 
surmised that he was one of 
the finest fighters in the camp, 
and there were some pretty 
good fighters present there, 
In reality he was one of those 
generals that the British 
soldier adores—a “ fighting ” 
general,—a man willing and 
ready to make a last appeal 
to the bayonet in a tight 
corner, or anywhere else for 
that matter, for he was what 
the subalterns termed with af- 
fectionate phrase a “ Thruster.” 
He wore. no red tabs or medal 
ribbons, of which he had a 
pretty collection, and his 
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badges of rank were con- 
spicuous by their absence. 
His get-up consisted of a plain 
khaki shooting-coat, khaki 
breeches, and cloth gaiters 
topping stout marching boots, 
and his general appearance 
was that of a lean but kindly 
country squire, 

Talking to him was ths 
chief intelligence officer, who 
previous to the war had been 
@ civil officer in the local ad- 
ministration, and a mighty 
hunter before the Lord. He 
was looking forward eagerly to 
a chance of hanging Mobaruk 
for several murders of harm- 
less villagers, not to mention 
small details like “war treason,” 
&c.; but Mobaruk was in no 
way so kindly disposed towards 
him, for slow mutilation with 
an old saw was always more 
his line when dealing with 
hapless captives. The intelli- 
gence officer’s dress was like the 
general’s, only more so. That 
is to say, he wore no coat, only 
@ khaki shirt and trousers. 
He always preferred slacks to 
breeches and puttees, as they 
were cooler, and he held a 
theory that thorns didn’t catch 
in them so easily. A large-size 
automatic pistol was usually 
hung on one side of his belt 
to counterbalance the weight 
ef the out-size pipe that in- 
variably hung from the other, 
and if the Hun were likely to 
be in the vieinity, a stalwart 
ebony henchman bore behind 
him a sporting rifle of par- 
ticularly large bore. What 
the modus operandi was to be 
we never quite gathered, but 
apparently the stalwart, who 
en hunting expeditions did 
gun-bearer, performed the 


same duties in war; and after 
all, a chief intelligence officer 
can hardly be expected to 
carry his own gun and yet 
uphold his status in the eyes 
of his swarthy underlings. 

The remainder of the staff 
consisted of two doctors, a 
brigade-major cum staff cap- 
tain cum A.D.C., a regular 
maid -of-all- work sort of a 
G.S.O. in fact; and a very 
young subaltern named Greene, 
of the Supply and Transport 
Corps, which is the Indian 
equivalent of the A.S.C. He 
had only arrived the previous 
day from the base, and was 
burning with excitement at 
the prospect of seeing real 
war. 

In the corner of the hut of 
rough timber and grass mat- 
ting were seated the C.R.A, 
in other words, the subaltern 
in charge of the two screw 
guns, and the subaltern who 
supervised the score of Tom- 
mies and sepoys who laid out 
the telephones. Being special- 
ists they didn’t mix with the 
more common herd, but dis- 
coursed mysteriously in cor- 
ners about ranges and angles, 
Forward Observing Stations, 
and other technicalities. 

The chief topic of conversa- 
tion was the recent abortive 
attempt of the enemy to re- 
capture the Jasin post, an 
advanced post of the Umba 
Force which had been planted 
in German territory some two 
miles away as the crow flies, 
but somewhat farther as the 
track went, for one had to 
cross two arms of the river, not 
to mention a small tributary. 
It was garrisoned by a double 
company of the Kashmeris who 
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had just relieved the Sikhs, 
and a short while before the 
relief some 600 German troops 
had swept down on the post 
and attacked with consider- 
able vigour. The garrison had 
stalled them off till later in 
the morning, when a column 
came out from the Umba camp 
and, reversing the réles, had 
chased the enemy some way 
back towards their fortified 
post at Duga, twelve miles or 
so farther on. 

The fact of the British flag 
waving over a portion of the 
Great German Empire hurt 
the feelings of the German 
commander of those parts not 
a little, and it burnt likw 
vitriol into the only tender 
part of Mobaruk’s constitution, 
his purse, for he owned a fine 
flourishing garden in the out- 
skirts of Jasin, which natur- 
ally he was unable to visit at 
present. Such a case called 
for immediate attention, so the 
German leader assembled his 
legions—to wit, about 1500 
black troops, a couple of white 
companies, and a levy of mal- 
content Boers who had quitted 
South Africa after the Boer 
war—and with Mobaruk and 
his gathering of 200 or so 
fine Arab cut-throats to lead 
the van, the hosts of Ger- 
many prepared to “do in” 
Jasin post, and hoist once more 
the banner of the Fatherland 
over this piece of debateable 
ground. Scanty rumours of 
their preparations had filtered 
through, and the General was 
even now reading the Intelli- 
gence Officer’s report on the 
subject. 

Reinforcements were badly 
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needed, and an even more 
pressing need was machine- 
guns, of which the force only 
possessed three, and one of 
these had been lent to Jasin. 
About this time there was 
some small bickering going 
on in the vicinity of Ypres 
and elsewhere in Flanders, 
where the threadbare British 
Expeditionary Force was hang- 
ing on like a limpet to hard- 
won positions in the face of 
all the odds known to gods 
or men, while Lord Kitchener 
was busy producing armies 
from nowhere, as if by magic. 
Another Indian force was mak- 
ing triumphant progress in 
the Persian Gulf in spite of 
heavy odds, and Botha and 
Smuts were “collecting ” Ger- 
man South-West Africa. All 
these required machine-guns 
ad lib., and consequently East 
African side-shows had to do 
without for the moment, but 
men were expected “later on.” 
Hence reinforeements could 
only be obtained by altering 
the dispositions of the actual 
troops on the spot and thin- 
ning the less important or 
less exposed places. When a 
general is holding a front of 
500 miles with a force of about 
a division, less the usual com- 
plement of artillery, it is, as 
may be imagined, a difficult 
thing to find reinforcements. 
But it had been done, and 
some 400 Yaos of the King’s 
African Rifles were even now 
on their way down by steamer 
to the Umba valley. Lack of 
roads and railways in this part 
of the theatre of war com- 
pelled most of the movement 
of troops and stores to be 
s 
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carried out by sea; the for- 
ward progress of the force 
being accompanied by a con- 
tinual shifting of bases from 
mangrove -fringed creek to 
mangrove-fringed creek. The 
Marine Transport Officer who 
went prospecting for bases, 
generally ahead of the troops 
on land, led a chequered life 
sounding up and down muddy 
creeks with Brer Boche pot- 
ting at him from the banks. 
Nevertheless he persevered 
with his bit of string and a 
lump of lead, and wherever 
the force got to, within an 
hour or so the sun - peeled 
countenance of the M.T.O. 
would appear beaming on the 
scene to report that he had 
found a practicable landing- 
place for the supplies. Seldom 
has a better earned D.S.O. 
been awarded. 

Since the Huns’ last attempt 
on Jasin half of the double 
company of the White Tufts 
had been sent out to swell 
the garrison of the post, and 
as @ further precaution the 
other half was to go at dawn 
next day. The next morning 
should see the arrival of the 
Yaos, good stout-hearted little 
fighters, and owning two 
machine-guns. 

So the General and the Staff 
retired to bed feeling that 
everything possible had been 
done. It was no good blinking 
the fact that the enemy, if he 
should come down, would be 
in much greater strength; the 
only thing was to try and 
keep the ball rolling to the 
best of one’s ability, put a 
cheerful face on things and 
hope that the enemy would 
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not turn up until the rein- 
forcements had arrived and 
the defences been completed, a 
state of mind very common in 
the outer parts of the empire 
at the beginning of the war. 

The signalling officer coming 
out of the mess hut walked 
over to the little lean-to where 
a Tommy sat by a telephone 
in company with a sepoy. 
The two were occupied with 
an old copy of the ‘Sphere,’ 
and conversing in their weird 
lingua franca, each firmly con- 
vinced that he was speaking 
the other’s language in the 
most idiomatic way. As the 
officer came up the Tommy 
rose, tucked the end of his 
cigarette behind his ear, pulled 
a pencil out of a fold of his 
puttees, and reaching for a pad 
of message forms, said to the 
sepoy— 

“’Ere, boy—call up karo 
Jasin—Sahib ata—an’dontcher 
forget to bolo dsti,’cos the cove 
at the other end sez ’e can’t 
’ear—nahin suna—samja ?” 

The sepoy grinned his assent 
and rang up— 

“ Allo!! Faiz Khan!! Faiz 
Khan, Allo!! allo!!... 
Sahib agie—puchhte kih sab 
kuchh khariat hai kih nah 
. . . Achchha, bhai.” 

The signalling officer asked, 
“All well, Smith?” and the 
Tommy replied, “ Ahmed Din’s 
calling up, sir, ’e’s just got 
through. ‘Ere, Ahmed, all 
clear ?—Sab barabar, janta?” 
to which the sepoy answered, 
“Sab thik hai—all righ—very 
good ! 9? 

“Good night,” said the sig- 
nalling officer, turning away, 
thankful that so far every- 
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thing was all right. Tele- 
phone wires are tricksy things 
at best, and his had been cut 
once or twice of late. When 
one end of a telephone is a 
small weak post on the edge of 
an enemy’s country, with the 
enemy known to be close by 
in superior numbers, and the 
other end some miles away, the 
prospect of a midnight ramble 
into the forest to patch up a 
damaged wire is not of the 
most delightful; especially 
when the enterprising gentle- 
men who cut it are probably 
lurking in handy cover, with 
the idea of abolishing the 
unfortunate who comes out to 
repair the damage. 

The signalling officer passed 
a somewhat restless night, and 
at dawn came round again on 
a tour of inspection. On his 
way over he passed the White 
Tuft company just starting off 
for Jasin. They seemed strong 
in Indian officers, and question- 
ing the adjutant who was giv- 
ing them final instructions, he 


found that the subadar major 


and the native adjutant, hav- 
ing nothing to do in camp now 
that the last company of the 
regiment was going off, had 
obtained a reluctant permission 
to go out with them for a day 
ortwo. The White Tufts were 
very split up, because two 
double companies were garri- 
soning a post about twelve 
miles farther inland in com- 
pany with a levy of friendly 
Arabs, and one double company 
was busy land - grabbing in 
Mafia Island about 250 miles 
down the coast. 

He watched them move off 
in the faint dawn light and 
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then went on to the signal hut. 
Getting on to the telephone, 
he called up the Commander 
of Jasin post, whom he knew 
would be then standing to 
arms, and asked how things 
went. 

“Pretty quiet all night; one 
or two shots by the sentries 
at the usual enemy scouts— 
hyznas probably, or perhaps 
a lion,” came the answer. 

About half an hour later he 
called up again to ask the 
Jasin people to report imme- 
diately the White Tuft com- 
pany arrived, and was informed 
that there certainly did seem 
to be a German patrol in the 
vicinity, as in the now fairly 
full light a sentry had just 
fired at two men he had seen 
moving in the bushes. “He 
was quite positive about it,” 
said O.C. Jasin. . . . ‘ Hulloa! 
there’s some more shots. Hold 
on a minute, old man, while I 
go and see what it is. There 
was a strongish patrol reported 
a couple of days ago, and we 
might get a chance of bagging 
them.” 

The signalling officer put 
down the receiver, and, pulling 
out a cigarette case, lit a 
cigarette, waiting for the other 
man to come back, After a 
minute or two he put the in- 
strument to his ear again and 
heard the faint far-off sound 
of a few rifle shots, followed 
by a heavy little burst of fire. 
Then suddenly came the un- 
mistakable ‘“ Rat-tat-tat-tat- 
t-t-t-t”” of a machine - gun, 
obviously quite close to the 
distant instrument. Evidently 
O.C. Jasin was “getting a 
chance” at them this morning. 
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Suddenly the signalling officer’s 
face grew graver, and he 
appeared tc listen more in- 
tently. In the receiver, amongst 
the sounds of the firing which 
had become fairly heavy, he 
seemed to be able to distinguish 
what appeared to be the sound 
of several machine-guns some- 
what farther away than the 
bulk of the firing. Then the 
faint persistent sound was 
drowned by a still heavier 
burst of fire, evidently from 
the defenders, and the maxim 
in the post started off again 
quite unlike the faint thready 
sound he had been listening 
to. Then. . . silence. 

“Hulloa! . . . Are you 
there? What's up?” hecalled. 
No answer. Again and again 
he called, with always the same 
result. 

“Damn!! Cut again; looks 
like trouble.” And hastily de- 
spatching a party to try and 
locate the fault, he ran off to 
tell the Staff officer that Jasin 
was disconnected again, and, 
as far as he could tell, there 
appeared to be quite a pretty 
thing in scraps in progress. 
He had hardly finished speak- 
ing when a messenger came 
in from the picquet on the 
Umba bridge, reporting sounds 
of very heavy firing in the 
direction of Jasin, and just then 
a slight breeze carried down the 
distant rattle of musketry. 

The camp began to stir, and 
every ove turned out. The 
men had only just “stood 
down,” after the “stand to” 
which is the invariable pro- 
ceeding at dawn, in war, if 
one is in proximity to the 
enemy. It means that every 


available man lines the de- 
fences and is ready to repel 
an attack for an hour before 
dawn and at dusk—favourable 
moments for an attack on the 
part of an enterprising foe. 
During these hours the whole 
line of the “Perimeter” (the 
defensive work constructed all 
round the camps of small iso- 
lated forees in enemy coun- 
try) is lined by men fully 
armed; while in the centre 
of the camp crouches the 
general reserve or “ inlying 
picquet,” whose sole duty is to 
come in with the bayonet if 
any point of the perimeter is 
carried by the enemy. 
Orderlies went flying round 
the camp with orders to 
keep the troops under arms 
until something definite was 
known, and an officer was 
sent down to the river picquet 
to get definite information. 
Presently the repair party 
sent in to say that they had 
got a little way across the 
river and found the bush 
swarming with enemy, and 
would wait at the Bridge- 
head with the picquets until 
they got further orders. They 
also reported the firing to- 
wards Jasin as being very 
heavy and continuous, and 
that there appeared to be 
quite a lot of machine - guns 
at work—a fact which on 
le in the camp were be- 
sional g to be able to dis- 
tinguish with their own ears. 
The General looked at the 
Staff officer, and the Staff 
officer at the General. “It’s 
come,” he said. 
“Turn out every available 
man,” said the G.O.C. “We 
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must leave a minimum garri- 
son to hold this place, and 
push out to Jasin at once. 
Send down to hurry the dis- 
embarkation of the Yaos, and 
fetch them along after us. 
It may be only the same 
show as last week, but it’s 
more likely to be their full 
strength this time.” 

Very speedily the troops 
assembled, and after deduct- 
ing the necessary garrison to 
hold the post, a garrison re- 
duced to the very minimum, 
the force mustered outside the 
camp, an army consisting of 
the section of screw guns, two 
double companies of Sikhs, and 
two companies of the King’s 
African Rifles (these are the 
old companies of 100 each), per- 
haps 550 fighting men in all, 
with two machine-guns. The 
double company of Kashmeris 
remained to hold the post. 

The little force pushed off 
across the river, but before it 
started two notable volunteers 
sought out the Staff officer, 
begging for permission to ac- 
company it. They were Greene 
of the S. and T. Corps, and “the 
only Browne,” so-called to dis- 
tinguish him from all the other 
Brownes, a subaltern attached 
to an Arab company at a post 
some way farther up the river. 
He had arrived by steamer from 
Mombasa the day before, and 
was to march up to his company 
to-day. He begged to be al- 


lowed to go, saying that there 
were very few white officers 
with the Indians, and that 
another would be most useful, 
and, as he spoke Hindustani, 
he was the very man they 
wanted. 


(He had once been 
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on a steamer that had touched 
at Bombay, and he had spent 
a few days at the “Taj,” hence 
this plea.) Permission eventu- 
ally being accorded, he raced 
after the Sikhs, now half-way 
down the slope to the river, 
but before he had gone a 
quarter of a mile he was seen 
to stumble and go head over 
heels into a bush. On being 
extricated, he was found to 
be bleeding profusely from a 
wound in the thigh, and was 
carried back to the camp. 
Thinking it over, he must have 
been hit by a chance shot from 
the high ground across the 
river, probably by a sniper in 
one of the high trees, but even 
then the nearest Hun could not 
have been within 1500 yards, 
And so an end of “the only 
Browne,” but, as he cheerily 
explained while hobbling about 
the hospital ship afterwards, 
for he was of a most irrepres- 
sible cheerfulness on all occa- 
sions, “It saved me having to 
speak Hindustani, and I only 
know about three words.” 
The column crossed the river, 
and had not far to go before it 
was clear, from the unholy up- 
roar in the direction of Jasin, 
that the “Squareheads” had 
come down in force. A little 
farther on, the leading troops 
reported enemy ad lib. in front. 
So the British commander said 
“ Attack,” and thus opened 
what was locally known as 
the Third Battle of Jasin. It 
was evident from the din in 
front, and more especially from 
the incessant maxim fire, that 
the main German foree in the 
district was out, and that 
meant something round about 
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2000 men and from 15 to 20 
machine-guns, and probably 
guns as well. Therefore the 
British commander who had 
come out to relieve the post 
said “Attack,” and the 550 
cheerfully attaeked, after the 
manner of British troops, 
without the ghost of a hope 
of reinforcements (except the 
aforesaid Yaos) turning up for 
at least twenty-four hours, and 
more probably forty-eight or 
seventy-two. 

What subsequently trans- 
pired was that the enemy had 
surrounded the post with about 
600 men and four or five 
maxims, sufficient to keep the 
defenders quiet, for the garri- 
son of Jasin was even now 
under 300. The “White Tuft ” 
company had fallen into the 
enemy on their way out, and, 
making a rush for it, most of 
them had got through into the 
post, the enemy’s encircling 
dispositions not having been 
quite completed. But the 
maxims had taken toll of them 
during the process ; the Suba- 
dar Major, somewhat lame 
from an attack of rheumatism, 
in sprinting for the entrance 
of the post saw the man on 
either side of him go down 
dead as he flung himself into 
the doorway after the remnants 
of his command. 

Between the river and Jasin 
the ground rises in a long, 
steep, cliff-like bank about 
thirty feet high, and along this 
position was disposed the bulk 
of the Hun force, some 1300 or 
1400 men with a dozen or 
more machine-guns, their ob- 
ject being to defeat any at- 
tempt to relieve the post. On 
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their right was the mangrove 
swamps and the sea, and on 
their left was the unfordable 
river. The country is thick, 
tropical vegetation, with high 
palm-trees and, in places, 
groves of plantain-trees. An 
advance in line is practically 
impossible, and one is thus 
forced to move in_ small 
columns, deploying at the last 
possible moment, and the diffi- 
culties of communication can 
be left to the imagination. 

The Soudanese formed one 
column and the Sikhs the 
other. They pushed their way 
forward in the face of an in- 
creasingly heavy fire from the 
unseen riflemen in front, and 
at last the Soudanese actu- 
ally succeeded in getting their 
machine-guns up the steep 
bank, where, however, the de- 
tachment lost so heavily that 
they were forced to fall back 
almost at once. The Indians 
found the enemy in force along 
their bit of front and tried to 
go in with the bayonet, but, 
needless to say, never got there, 
their only British officer being 
shot in five places, and with 
him went down practically the 
whole of his staff, senior Indian 
officer, adjutant, &c. 

But the Sikhs, though thus 
checked, hung on, and the 
Africans fell back into line 
with them to gather their 
forces for another blow. 

The untimely fate of “the 
only Browne” should have de- 
terred the young 8. &T. officer, 
but not so. He begged and 
prayed and beseeched the Staff 
officer for permission to go, 
said he had no work in camp 
that day, and had never seen 
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a shot fired, and that in a 
show like this every British 
officer was wanted. At last, 
in desperation, the Staff officer 
said—‘“ Do you know anything 
about bombs?” 

In Africa we are, or rather 
were in those prehistoric days, 
more or less gentlemanly in 
our methods of warfare. We 
shot each other with rifles and 
machine-guns, on occasions 
we endeavoured to bayonet our 
opponents, and sometimes we 
fired guns into the bush in 
the supposed direction of the 
enemy, but it was not con- 
sidered a very sporting thing to 
do by the best people. Gas and 
bombs we had never heard of. 

But one day there descended 
on the Umba Camp a Sapper. 
Now this tribe, as we all know, 
if not married or Methodist, 
are distinctly eccentric; and 
this particular sapper had a 
more eccentric eccentricity than 
most,—he was an anarchist, 
For a couple of years before 
the war he made a certain 
cantonment in India hideous 
with sulphurous fumes and ex- 
plosions, while his subalterns 
spent most of their spare time 
in hospital having pieces of 
bombs pulled out of parts of 
their anatomy where bombs 
are not supposed to be carried. 
When he came down to the 
Umba he brought with him a 
green canvas bag of bombs, 
rifle-grenades of his own special 
kill-at-both-ends pattern. 

He had a display of them 
and fired off one, while a crowd 
of sepoys, a few Tommies, and 
some officers stood a quarter 
of a mile off, and, according 
to their rank and nationality, 
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said—“ Wah!! Wah!!” or, 
“Blime, Bill, Crystal Palace, 
not arf!!” On his return up 
country he left the grenades 
with the Staff officer, who 
stored the bag in the office 
hut. One is forced to the 
conclusion that the Staff officer 
was not over-fond of his clerk. 

Greene replied with fervour 
that he knew all there was to 
know about bombs; been 
brought up with them, so to 
speak, played with. them as a 
child ; in fact, if there was one 
thing more than another in 
the army that he really was 
well up in, it was bombs of 
all sizes and shapes. (As far 
as we could subsequently ascer- 
tain it was the first time in his 
life he had ever seen one.) 
So the Staff officer, who had 
once been young and keen,— 
for that matter he was still 
exceedingly keen,—let the boy 
go after handing him very 
gingerly the bag of bombs, 
and giving him an orderly to 
carry them, and the special rifle 
from which they -were fired, 
and Greene raced off after the 
column. 

An hour or so afterwards 
the sentry reported a stretcher 
with a sahib on it returning 
tocamp. When it entered the 
perimeter the anxious little 
group who met it recognised 
the young S. & T. officer, 
very pale from loss of blood, 
but still full of go, while be- 
hind him walked the orderly 
with the green canvas bag, for 
he had got “ pipped ” long be- 
fore getting into grenade range. 

The troops now got their 
second wind, and advanced 
again, though considerably 
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weaker than the first time, and 
the enemy of course showed 
no sign of weakening; but the 
one chance of saving the Jasin 
garrison consisted in vigor- 
‘ ously assuming the offensive, 
for even if the foe could not 
be routed, at least he might be 
forced back sufficiently far to 
allow of the beleaguered gar- 
rison breaking out, The act- 
ual possession of the post itself 
mattered little, because there 
was no large accumulation of 
stores to fall into the Ger- 
mans’ hands, and the unhealthy 
Umba valley would in any case 
have to be evacuated shortly 
with the approach of the wet 
season, when neither side would 
be likely to try and hold it. 
In fact, the General had been 
out there only the previous 
day to consider its evacuation. 
What mattered was that the 
enemy should not be able to 
capture the garrison itself, and 
the troops went gallantly for- 
ward again, while once more 
the inferno of lead hissed and 
moaned and whipped about 
their ears, The mountain guns, 
pulled by crews of porters, 
savages of the most naked 
type, had got into action and 
were blazing away merrily into 
the parts of the bush where 
there appeared to be most 
probability of browning some- 
thing, since aimed fire was 
almost impossible at anything 
more than point-blank range, 
where a gun stands small 
chance against a couple of 
riflemen. One of them, how- 
ever, while advancing through 
the bush, came up against a 
Hun maxim at almost point- 
blank range. The question 





was as to who should get in 
the first shot, and the screw 
gun did so with a direct hit. 
The pieces of that machine- 
gun can hardly have been 
worth picking up. 

Again the Soudanese won 
to the top of the eliff, and 
again they were forced back 
by the appalling fire; but the 
Sikhs, left in charge of only 
one officer, and he an attached 
one, failed again to get through, 
and, fighting doggedly, fell back 
to the original position. It was 
clear now that the enormous 
disproportion of strength gave 
no partioular hope of success, 
and the relieving force settled 
down awhile to await the 
coming of the Yaos, whose first 
company presently arrived. 

The attack was renewed 
again with this accession of 
strength, and for the last time 
that day the Commander of 
the Soudanese got his machine- 
guns up on to the bank. The 
whole force put in the last 
ounce of their strength, and 
the arrival of the Yaos put 
new heart into the outnum- 
bered British force; but the 
odds were too heavy, and the 
Germans beginning to realise 
the weakness of their oppon- 
ents commenced to counter- 
attack, and the force fell back, 
slowly covered by the Yaos, 
who were naturally the fresh- 
est. This time the Soudanese 
machine-gun remained on the 
bank, for the good and suf- 
ficient reason that the detach- 
ment were all laid out. Not 
surprising, considering that 
the enemy had six to one in 
maxims against it. So an 
African colour - sergeant went 
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back and brought the gun 
away, apologising, as he joined 
his C.O. in a spitting shower 
of lead, for not bringing the 
tripod as well; but as he ex- 
plained it was very heavy, and 
@ new one could easily be made 
in Mombasa, while a mere 
tripod was of no earthly use 
to the Germanis. 

By now, despite the arrival 


of the Yaos, things were look-. 


ing distinetly “rocky” ; three 
attacks had failed, casualties 
were heavy, and the enemy 
was beginning to work round 
the flanks, having realised that 
we were not so strong as our 
vigorous attacks had at first 
led him to suppose. Reluct- 
antly the order to withdraw 
was given, and slowly and 
sullenly the force fell back to- 
wards the river, hoping against 
hope that Jasin post would be 
able to hold out long enough 
to enable the reinforcements to 
come from up country. That 
the enemy had been handled 
pretty severely, despite his 
being on the defensive, was 
clear from the cautious way 
he followed up, and the mere 
threat of a counter-attack 
sufficed to make him abandon 
the pursuit. 

When the General realised 
that the Germans had really 
come out in force, he was faced 
with a nasty problem admit- 
ting of several solutions, each 
one of which might be right, but 
if wrong pregnant with trouble. 

On the face of things it ap- 
peared that the Huns wanted 
to retake the bit of territory 
which we had captured, and 
had put out their full strength 
to do so; but there were also 
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several other possibilities. It 
might be only a feint to induce 
us to draw in the posts higher 
up the river, thus giving them 
the opportunity to cross in 
strength, and spreading round 
behind isolate the British force 
from Mombasa, or perhaps 
make a swift raid on that 
town itself, only some seventy 
miles away. 

Again, Jasin could be shelled 
quite easily from the sea, and 
if the Germans got it they 
could be pretty sure that we 
would get up a warship and 
make it very unhealthy for 
them; and we had a big 
cruiser quite handy guarding 
the mouth of the Rufigi river, 
where the Koenigsberg lay hid- 
ing, for it was before the days 
of the monitors. So perhaps 
the whole scheme was to in- 
duce us to bring up the cruiser 
and thus give the Koenigsberg 
a chance to slip out and have 
a last dash at our commerce, 
and, still more important, at 
our transports, of which the 
Indian Ocean was pretty fall at 
the time, for the Australians 
were coming over in large 
numbers. It was the time 
of the spring tides, and that 
is the only time a big ship 
like the Koenigsberg can cross 
the bar of the Rufigi, so it 
was clear if she didn’t ‘get out 
this week she would have to 
wait a good while before it 
would be possible again, even 
if there were no British vessels 
waiting outside to give her a 
warm welcome. 

So the General took deep 
thought; for though he knew 
that the Huns would be glad 
enough to capture the post, 
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they would doubtless be still 
more glad to sink a transport 
or two, and he had to try and 
fathom what they were really 
at. The upshot of it all was 
a wire to Mombasa requesting 
reinforcements with all possible 
speed, and the cruiser to come 
up at once. Before the mes- 
sage had quite got through 
the wire to Mombasa was cut. 
It was subsequently discovered 
to be a cow which had tangled 
itself in the wire, but for the 
moment the harassed staff at 
Mombasa took it to be another 
trick of the wily Hun, 


afternoon a 
breathless clerk stumbled, 
panting, into the camp of 
the White Tufts at Mombasa, 
where the sole representatives 
of the regiment were dozing 
away the hot African after- 
noon. The Major was fast 
asleep, and the clerk thrust 
the message into the hands of 
& captain who was reading in 
a deck-chair, There was only 
one double company in the 
place, for the rest of the regi- 
ment were down on the Umba. 
This lot had just returned 
from assisting to plant the 
British flag on Mafia Island, 
and there being nothing doing 
the men had been given the 
afternoon off to go down to 
the town, which lay about two 
miles distant from the camp, 
in order that they might re- 
plenish their little stock of 
comforts in the way of soap 
and cigarettes and matches, 
&o., and generally enjoy the 
delights of civilisation before 
returning to the “Front” 


again. 


Karly that 
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The Captain read the chit, 
expecting to find the usual 
request for a nominal roll of 
all men who had been issued 
with more than one pair of 
bootlaces, or a request for the 
reasons why he had drawn 
three tins of apricot jam in 
lieu of two of plum and apple 
and one of marmalade, or some 
other equally vital information 
such as the hearts of staff 
clerks delight in. As his gaze 
travelled over the paper he 
leapt to his feet, upsetting the 
chair, and tore round to the 
Major’s tent, shouting as he 
did so to an orderly to call 
the Subadar as quickly as 
possible. 

“Chit from the Staff office, 
Major,” he shouted as the 
Major turned over sleepily to 
see what the disturbance might 
be. “Big show on the Umba; 
lots of casualties; heavy fight- 
ing in progress, and wires cut. 
We're to get off sharp with 
every man we can lay hands 
on. I’d better send down to 
the town and collect every one 
as fast as possible. We’re in 
for a proper picnic this time, 
I fancy.” The Major, thor- 
oughly awake by now, tumbled 
off his camp bed and pulled 
on his boots. “Right oh, Ill 
be ready in five minutes. Tell 
the mess servants to get us 
some grub packed, and to have 
a meal ready in half an hour; 
heaven knows when we shall 
get the next one,” 

The Captain, turning out of 
the tent, ran slap into the 
arms of the Subadar, and pro- 
ceeded to issue orders with 
all speed. In five minutes 
messengers were flying down 
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to the town to round up all 
the men they could find, while 
the officers busied themselves 
in getting together the neces- 
sary stores, They both had a 
certain experience of hurried 
shows, and knew that the boat 
could not start for a couple of 
hours at least, and therefore 
it was no good trying to get 
down to the harbour quickly 
by scamping preparations. So 
they collected every article 
likely to be of use if the show 
was a long one,—above all, 
taking every round of ammu- 
nition that they could lay their 
hands on, As the Major put 
it, “ With a full stomach, a full 
haversack, a filled water-bottle, 
and a well-stocked bandolier, 
@ man can do wonders.” Be- 
fore they had finished their 
preparations the men had be- 
gun to arrive. The company 
cooks had been hard at work 
getting some food ready, as 
well as lots of chupattis for 
the men to put in their haver- 
sacks; and these were all issued 
out so that no man should have 
to land with an empty stomach, 
which is the best-known recipe 
for finding trouble. 

While the two officers were 
sitting down to the “high 
tea” in the mess tent, the 
officer in charge of the base 
depot, who was temporarily 
reigning at the Staff office, 
came over. He was a: Scot, 
of the type who is always 
addressed and spoken of as 
“Old So-and-So.” He was 
full of excitement, and fuller 
still of news of a sort— the 
sort that invariably is to 
be found in rather critical 
situations when reliable infor- 
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mation is not forthcoming. 
Further, he was full of envy 
at the “White Tufts’” luck 
in getting off to another scrap, 
for he was primarily a regi- 
mental officer, and only a Staff 
officer because at the time the 
African show started his own 
regiment had not been detailed 
for service. Now that they 
were hard at it in Flanders, 
he was regretting that he had 
not stopped with them. 

“Hulloa! M‘Whuskey,” said 
the Major, as the Staff officer 
entered, “what’sdoing? Your 
chit was somewhat sketchy, to 
say the least of it. Got any 
more news? Sit down and 
cool your fevered brow with a 
drink,” 

“Sorry, can’t stop, Major; 
heaps to do, I only just ran 
over to find out how soon 
you would be ready to start ; 
youre wanted badly.” 

“We'll be ready as soon as 
ever you can get your old tin 
kettle ready to take us down. 
Which is it this time?” 

“The Weissman. She’s load- 
ing ammunition and hospital 
details as hard as she can, and 
as soon as that’s finished she 
ean start. When will you be 
on the quay? The lighters are 
ready now.” 

“ How long will you be over 
the ammunition and hospital? 
T'll have my push ready as soon 
as you want, but I’d like the 
men to have a meal first, 
if there’s time. There’s no 
point in going down early if 
weve got to twiddle our 
thumbs for a couple of hours 
before she starts, when we 
might be having s square meal 
here,” 
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“Can you be down in an 
hour’s time? The loading will 
be practically finished then, and 
you can get on board at once, 
and she'll start almost imme- 
diately after that.” 

“Right you are. Sure you 
won’t have a drink after all?” 

Three - quarters of an hour 
later saw them on the quay 
filing into the lighters to go 
on board the steamer. She 
was a little captured German 
tug which the navy had 
pinched from Tanga, and 
served as a sort of mail boat 
working between Mombasa and 
the Umba to carry sick and 
wounded and stores. She was 
about half the size of the 
smallest type of Thames ex- 
oursion steamer, but she boasted 
two cabins and a dining-saloon 
with four seats, 

M‘Whuskey, who had come 
to see them off, dropped 
down the gangway waving 
them good luck as he went, 
and just before the tide turned 
they slipped out of the harbour 
and steamed south along the 
coast. The Major and the 
Captain stood on the little 
forward deck looking at the 
receding shore and drinking 
in the cool salt air, for the 
sunset breeze was just spring- 
ing up. Behind them in the 
well-deck the sepoys were hang- 
ing over the bulwarks watch- 
ing the land grow faint as the 
steamer inclined out seaward. 
The “White Tufts” had been 
so much on board ship of late, 
more particularly this double 
sompany, that they had got 
almost accustomed to it, and 
despite the fact that they were 
all Rajputana men, practically 
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none of whom had ever seen 
the sea before they enlisted, 
they had long got over the 
depression which the sea al- 
ways seems to implant in the 
Indian’s breast the first time 
he ventures on a ship. 

After a soratch dinner and 
a drink, the officers retired to 
bed in the stuffy cabin which 
they shared, to get what rest 
they might. The Weissman 
raced along at her maximum 
speed of about seven knots, 
and the skipper said, on being 
asked, that he hoped with 
any luck to make the Umba 
about dawn. Neither of the 
two were exeessively cheerful, 
for the absence of news and 
the item ‘‘ Very heavy casual- 
ties” was not exactly cheer- 
ing, because they had had 
rather more than their share 
of the casualties up to date; 
and with a mess reduced by 
two-thirds, the prospects of 
still further empty seats was 
not exactly calculated to raise 
the spirits. Nowadays messes 
are sort of caravanserais, where 
people come and go, and the 
probability is that the oldest 
inhabitant has not been there 
much more than a month or 
two, and the members can 
count their weeks of acquaint- 
anceship on the fingers of both 
hands. But in the early days 
of the war things were far 
otherwise, and when after a 
fight you look round the mess- 
table and find that half of the 

ple who have made your 
little world for the last seven 
or eight years are gone—the 
men you have worked with, 
played with, quarrelled with, 
as only men who have sojourned 














together in the waste corners 
of the world can love or 
quarrel — you really realise 
what war means. This is 
particularly the case in a 
native regiment, where the 
camaraderve is probably greater 
than in the average English 
unit, for the simple reason 
that it often happens an In- 
dian unit finds itself for two 
or three years together eut off 
from all European surround- 
ings outside the immediate 
circle of the mess; and when 
out of a total strength of 
fourteen or fifteen white offi- 
cers you eliminate the four or 
five at home on leave, the re- 
maining eight or nine cannot 
fail to become very intimate ; 
and in the mess the differences 
of rank cease to be the bar 
that they perforce remain in 
an English unit, where you 
have thirty or more in mess 
at once, and all sorts of outside 
interests as well. 


Darkness fell on the camp 
on the Umba river, and 
night covered with her 
kindly black mantle the red 
traces of the day’s work and 
the staring upturned faces in 
the bush, mute witnesses to 
the horrors of the protracted 
struggle. The continuous 
rattle of musketry had given 
place to intermittent shots 
here and there, where the 
outposts and patrols, their 
nerves strung to the highest 
tension, saw—or fancied that 
they saw — lurking forms in 
the shadows. 

Only in the direction of 
Jasin post was to be heard 
the heavy roar that marked 
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the storm centre of the 
strife, It was heaviest to- 
wards the Sysel factory —a 
detached post on the Umba 
side of Jasin, held by a pla- 
toon of the Kashmeris. They 
were cut off from the main 
post, and ammunition was fast 
giving out. The Huns, con- 
vinced that it was only now 
a@ question of time before 
shortage of ammunition would 
compel the hard-pressed gar- 
rison to give in, contented 
themselves with ringing the 
factory. One or two charges, 
repelled with heavy loss, had 
convinced them that the wait- 
ing game was the one to play. 
It might have been with 
troops of less mettle than 
these, but the men from 
Jummu had no intention of 
spending their days in bond- 
age to the Germans. The 
commander of the post in the 
factory saw clearly that an- 
other rush of the enemy could 
not be beaten off with the 
small number of rounds left; 
so he decided on the last des- 
perate resource of all brave 
troops, who would rather die 
than surrender,—an appeal to 
the bayonet. And collecting 
the survivors of his platoon, 
he gave orders for them to 
charge out; and those who 
got through were to make 
for the river and try to get 
across to the Umba camp, All 
being ready, they flung them- 
selves out of the post, and 
with bayonet and butt. and 
kukri stormed out on the 
enemy. Some went down ere 
they reached the foe, but of 
the remainder over half broke 
their way through; or the 
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sheer daring of the action 
seemed to paralyse the German 
askaris for the moment, and 
the bulk of them won across 
the river successfully, eventu- 
ally reaching the Umba 
camp. 

In Jasin post itself ammu- 
nition was running low, but 
the garrison was hanging on 
the hope that the morrow’s 
dawn would see the relieving 
column break through. Surely 
reinforcements must be even 
now on the way down; and 
if the British force, which 
they knew to be so weak, 
could put up the attack that 
they had done to-day, then 
two or three hundred more 
men would surely turn the 
scale, So they set their teeth, 
and prepared to see it out to 
the best of their ability. 

In the landing station of 
Ngoa, down-stream from the 
Umba, the overworked doctors 
were busy patching up to the 
best of their ability the crowd 
of wounded, and doing their 
best, with their scanty re- 
sources, to lighten the suffer- 
ings of the uncomplaining men. 
Around the landing- place a 
circle of outposts lay in the 
darkness, eyes staring into the 
gloom and ears atune for the 
least sound that might give 
warning of the coming of the 
enemy, for surely he would 
attack. By now he must 
know how weak we were, 


and would make the most of 
his chance before help came. 
Every now and then the 
darkness would be pierced by 
@ vivid splash of flame, and 
the silence shattered by the 
crack of a rifle or the “ phitt, 
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phitt ” of a bullet or two. The 
wounded lying helpless on the 
ground lay if possible still 
flatter, except here and there 
@ man or two who would have 
welcomed a kindly bullet to 
quiet the awful pain. But the 
rest wanted no bullets, all they 
wanted was to get down the 
river on to the boats away 
from the noise of bullets and 
the occasional shells that the 
Germans sent over. It is 
nowise an interesting way of 
spending your night, to lie 
like a helpless log listening to 
the whine of the bullets, and 
the rifles of your own men re- 
plying ; and to watch the grave 
faces of the men round as they 
talk in low undertones, while 
you know that if the enemy 
does get through you are 
physically unable to crawl a 
yard to get away, and the 
askari as a class has little re- 
spect for Geneva Conventions 
and none for a wounded enemy. 

And so the long night 
dragged on until the first faint 
light of the dawn set the 
stretcher-parties to work load- 
ing their charges into the 
boats. 


In the growing light of the 
morning the “White Tufts” 
found themselves off the mouth 
of the Umba river, and saw 
lying a little way farther off a 
big cruiser, and.a B.I. steamer 
that was used to transport 
stores and sick and wounded 
between Mombasa and the 
“Front.” Pulling out of the 
river over the bar they also 
saw a long line of ship’s boats, 
and one look through the 
glasses showed all right that 
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“easualties were heavy,” for 
thwartways on each boat lay 
several occupied stretchers, and 
between them could be seen the 
forms of men swathed in band- 
ages. 

A steam pinnace puffed up 
alongside, and the M.T.O. (him 
of the lead and string) swung 
on board. “You're to go on 
shore as soon as possible, but 
I’m afraid you'll have to wait 
for the tide to turn so as to 
let the dhows come across the 
bar.” The steamers were not 
able to get over the shallow 
bar at the mouth, and in con- 
sequence the journey up to the 
camp had to be performed in 
dhows or ship’s boats. “That’s 
the last tow of boats coming 
off now, and one of them has 
stuck on the bar. We shall 
have to wait several hours 

et.” 

“What's doing?” queried 
the Major. 

“Hell of a fight. The Ger- 
mans are all round Jasin, and 
we've not been able to break 
through. They’re at it hammer 
and tongs now. You can hear 
it once you get up the river. 
They’ve got guns up, too, and 
were shelling the camp all 
yesterday afternoon, but very 
luckily didn’t succeed in hitting 
anything.” 

“Who's holding Jasin?” 
asked the Captain. 

“The Kashmeris were, but 
I heard yesterday that a 
double company of your people 
had gone out to reinforce it. 
I’m afraid it’s touch and go, 
because the Germans are 
mighty strong this time, and 
it will take us three days or 
more to get reinforcements 
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down from up-country. What 
have you brought?” 

“All we had,” said the 
Major, “but it’s only 150 odd, 
worse luck,” 

“Well, so long. Get the 
men and ammunition on to 
the dhows as soon as they 
come along. The hospital sec- 
tion is for the B.I. boat now. 
I’m just sending a tow for 
them.” And he tumbled down 
the gangway into the pin- 
nace, 

The Captain lit a cigarette 
reflectively and looked at the 
distant shore— 

“T suppose it’s poor old B 
Company this time, for the 
others are up at Bwaga Macha. 
Just our bally luck.” 

The hours dragged on until 
the turn of the tide allowed 
the dhows to slip out and 
come alongside, and they hast- 
ily loaded in the ammunition 
and as many men as they 
could into each dhow. The 
Major got away in the first, 
telling the Captain to get 
every one off, and wait till 
the ammunition was all off 
and then follow. It was well 
on towards sunset before he 
got away, and the sun had 
already gone down before his 
boat pulled alongside of the 
little landing-place at Ngoa, 
where the stores and men 
for the Umba camp were 
disembarked. He found a 
picket of the Kashmeris, 
mostly Gurkhas, defending the 
landing-place, which was rather 
over a mile from the camp. 
They looked very downhearted, 
and he started talking to the 
Indian officer while the boats 
were being unloaded. The 
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news appeared to be vague, 
but the gist of it was that 
the post had been taken, and 
that a double company of 
Kashmeris and a double com- 
pany of an Indian infantry 
regiment had been lost with 
the post. 

The Captain tried to get 
more details, but the man’s 
information seemed very 
sketchy. Eventually much 
questioning revealed the fact 
that it was undoubtedly the 
“White Tuft” company, and the 
Indian officer seemed sure that 
all the officers of the regiment 
in the Umba camp had been 
with it. 

He further said that if the 
Captain wanted to get in that 
night, he had better send on and 
warn the camp, because every 
one was a bit jumpy, and the 
arrival of an unexpected party 
in the dark would certainly lead 
to shooting; so the Captain 
hastily commandeered one of 
the Gurkhas to run on and 
warn the camp, for he knew 
that it was impossible to get 
up before dark, as he had a 
good deal of stores, and the 
track through the mangroves 
was always muddy, and the 
tide having turned, parts of 
it would be knee-deep water. 
Eventually all the ammunition 
was loaded up on the porters, 
and the ghost-like line melted 
away in the darkness. No 
enemy were encountered—not 
that there was any likelihood 
of a large force on this side 
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of the camp, but a patrol 
might have been met; and it 
was with relief that the Cap- 
tain at the head of the little 
column saw in the gloom 
ahead the formless blur, which 
showed they had reached the 
fortified camp—relief accentu- 
ated by the fact that the 
sentries craning out into the 
darkness made no attempt to 
shoot. 

The news that the three re- 
maining officers of the “ White 
Tufts” had been with the com- 
pany had depressed him not a 
little, and having deposited the 
loads inside the camp, he was 
disconsolately making his way 
in the dark towards the mess 
hut, when a familiar figure 
loomed up out of the darkness. 
He stopped short, staring: 
“ Hulloa, ‘Canny’! heard you 
were scuppered. Where are 
the others?” 

“Not much I wasn’t. The 
C.O. and I weren’t out, by the 
grace of God.” 

“What about the rest? I 
heard they were in Jasin, and 
that the Huns had got the 
post.” 

‘“Tt’s true, worse luck. The 
whole of B Company, and sev- 
eral of the regimental staff as 
well, including the Subadar 
Major, were out there, and the 
Huns have got the whole boil- 
ing this morning. Damn the 
. . . It’s no good crying over 
spilt milk though; come and 
get some food.” 

“ GANPAT.” 
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